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“ Arwse, O God, and judge Thou the earth: for Thow shalt take all 
heathen to Thine inheritance.” —Psatm Ixxxii. 8 (Prayer-book 
Version). 


In the Collect for this day we give thanks that Christ 
has come in great humility; we pray for grace that 
we may be prepared to meet Him when He comes in 
glorious majesty to judge the quick and the dead. 
One of these Advents we are wont to represent as full 
of blessings, the other as full of terror. We bid men 
hope, because Christ was born of the Virgin and died 
on Calvary; we bid them tremble, because He will be 
revealed sitting on the throne of His glory, with all 
nations gathered before Him. 

It was not thus that the Psalmists and Prophets of 
old spoke. They desired, earnestly desired, that God 
would arise to judge the earth. They desired it, not 
for their own sakes, because they counted upon some 
exemption from the tribulations that were awaiting 
others; but for the earth’s sake. They looked for 
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this judgment as its deliverance from its miseries and 
its bondage. They desired this judgment, not chiefly 
because they thought that it would bring victory and 
blessing to Israel, though they had that expectation ; 
they believed that God would then take the heathen 
to His inheritance, that this judgment would be the 
full establishment of His kingdom. 

These differences are great and startling; there is 
another which causes scarcely less wonder to those 
who reflect upon it. We are wont to divide the 
Advent of Mercy from the Advent for Judgment by 
an immense tract of ages. There has been, we say, a 
long day of Grace since Christ was revealed as the 
Saviour in Palestine; when that day ends, then He 
will be revealed as taking Vengeance upon those who 
have rejected Him there and everywhere. On the 
other hand, when we read the Prophets, we are per- 
plexed by finding these Advents brought together as 
if they;were parts of the same transaction, as if one 
could scarcely be separated from the other. The 
instances are so numerous, that to gather them 
together would be to go over the whole field of Jewish 
Prophecy. I will mention two, because they both 
occur in him who is emphatically the Advent Prophet, 
and because they are both quoted in the Gospels. 
The first is in the opening of the 42d chapter of 
Isaiah. It is adduced by St. Matthew in his 12th 
chapter, when he is recording some of our Lord’s acts 
of healing. “ When Jesus knew it” (that the Pharisees 
were holding a council against Him), “ He withdrew 
Himself from thence: and great multitudes followed 
Him, and He healed them all ; and charged them that 
they should not make Him known: that it might be 
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Julfilled, which was spoken by Esawas the Prophet, saying, 
Behold my Servant, Whom I have chosen; my Beloved, 
in Whom my soul is well pleased: ... He shall not strive, 
nor cry; neither shall any man hear His voice in the 
streets. A bruised reed shall He not break, and smoking 
flax shall He not quench, till He send forth judgment 
unto victory. And wm His name shall the Gentiles 
trust.” This passage and the use of it are surely 
remarkable. The signs of a King coming in great 
humility are brought together by the Prophet. The 
Evangelist feels that our Lord’s command, that the 
sick whom He had cured should not make Him known, 
—when the natural desire of a great Teacher would 
be to make known the acts which were the witnesses 
of His power,—is the fulfilment of the description 
which had been given by the old seer. And yet one 
part of that description, which St. Matthew will not 
sever from the rest—he could not sever it without 
destroying the sense—is this, “He shall send forth 
judement unto victory.” 

The other illustration of what I have said is in the 
opening of the 61st chapter of Isaiah. There you 
find the words which our Lord, as St. Luke tells us, 
read in the synagogue of Nazareth when he had 
returned, after his temptation, to Galilee. “ The Spirit 
of the Lord God is upon me; because the Lord hath 
anointed me to preach good tidings unto the meek; He 
hath sent me to bind up the brokenhearted, to proclaim 
liberty to the captives, and the opening of the prison to 
them that are bound; to proclaim the acceptable year” 
(the Jubilee) “of the Lord.” What could be a more 
_ full account of a deliverer? As such Jesus accepts it. 
“This day,’ He says to the people of His own city, 
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“ds this Scripture fulfilled in your ears.” But those 
who heard Him knew what followed. “To preach the 
acceptable year of the Lord, and the day of vengeance 
of our God.” They knew, also, that these words are 
interposed between those which they had heard from 
Christ’s lips and others equally consolatory. “To 
appoint unto them that mourn in Zion, to give wnto them 
beauty for ashes, the oul of joy for mourning, the garment 
of praise for the spirit of heaviness.” 

If these were exceptional sentences, the force of 
which was doubtful, we might perhaps find some way 
of escaping from the difficulty. But they are type 
sentences,—helps to the understanding of others,— 
evidently fixed upon in the New Testament for that 
reason. In fact, this apparent union of opposite 
subjects, of times far separated, is not less characteristic 
of Evangelists and of Apostles than of the elder men. 
Very seldom indeed do they speak of Christ as having 
come, without bidding His followers look for Him and 
wait for Him as about tocome. “Yet a very little while,” 
says the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews (étv yap 
puKpov daov dcov), “and He that shall come will come, 
and will not tarry.” That Epistle was written for a most 
practical purpose; to warn men who thought that 
Christ might have come to save their institutions, that 
these must give place to something more comprehensive 
and satisfactory. It was no time for playing with 
words in a double sense. The Christians of Palestine 
were to be prepared for an actual crisis: that was at 
hand. And this was the language which an inspired 
Teacher chose as most suitable for that preparation. 
How is this habit of speech to be accounted for ? 
What made it so natural to the Apostles? With what 
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notions of ours does it jar? I think a little considera- 
tion may tell us, 

I. The Church does not dbepapeich the Advent of 
our Lord from His Incarnation. [She regards His 
coming upon this earth as His coming into our nature. 
This is the explanation of the Collect. Christ comes 
in great humility; that is to say, He stoops into a 
condition which was not His own proper, original 
condition. As St. Paul expresses it: “He being in 
the form of God, took upon Him the form of a servant.” 
Another thought was combined in the minds of the 
Apostles with this—without which it is imperfect. 
They believed that man was made in the image of 
God; they believed that He Who is the perfect 
Image of God must set forth—can alone set forth— 
true and perfect manhood. They believed that the 
Holy God could not, according to the fictions of 
Hindooism, become incarnate in a mere animal; that 
for the Son to become a Man, was to fulfil His Own 
purpose in creating the world. But the condescension 
‘to the conditions of fallen man was in no wise lessened 
by the belief that men were chosen by Christ to be 
God’s children. The Epistle to the Hebrews reconciles 
the two ideas. “ Morasmuch,” it says, “as the children are 
partakers of flesh and blood, He also Himself likewise 
took part of the same.” Flesh and blood—the incidents 
of mortality—did not belong to Him: He assumed them: 
He came to show forth in them the perfect Mind of 
God, the perfect Mind of Man, His child and servant. 

What follows? This Advent of Christ was the 
Advent of the true King, and Head, and Judge of 
~ Men; it could be nothing else if it was the Advent 
of the Son of God, of Him after whose likeness men 
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were created. And those to whom He came, and 
who did not receive Him, felt that it was so. They 
felt themselves confronted by a terrible heart-searcher ; — 
by One Who saw what was in them; by One Who 
could and Who did bring what was in them to light. 
He was like them, He spoke to them, reasoned with 
them, ate and drank with them. He did not the less 
make them tremble. He did not the less give them 
a sense of God being near to them. You say He was 
meek and gentle; a bruised reed did He not break, 
smoking flax did He not quench. Even so. And is 
there nothing terrible to me in a meekness and gentle- 
ness which sets my want of meekness and gentleness - 
in full relief 2 If I do break the bruised reed, if I do 
quench the smoking flax, is not One Who never does, 
an awful object to me? Am I intended to be lke 
Him? What does His coming in my nature mean, 
if I am not? But if I am to be like Him, He is 
judging me for not being hke Hin. 

That was the natural feeling of Scribes and 
Pharisees ; that was the secret of their hatred. But 
did He not say, “J am not come to judge the world, but 
to save it”? Certainly He said so, and He proved . 
His words to be true. He passed sentence on no 
man, no Scribe, Pharisee, Publican, Adulteress. He 
came to unite all to Himself; to reveal Himself as 
the Light of the World; to say to every one, “ Follow 
me, and thou shalt not walk in darkness.” This was 
the promise of Salvation to every man who desired to 
be aman. He could be raised out of a selfish life; 
he could enter upon a true human life. This was the 
promise of a Salvation for mankind. The Head of the 
race was come; the members of the race were not 
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intended any longer to be atoms warring against each 
other. The Seed of Abraham, the Son of David, was 
proving the sacredness of every Greek and Barbarian, 
every freeman and every bondsman. But if it was 
a promise, it must be fulfilled. Christ appearing in 
great humility, neither completed the Salvation nor 
the Judgment. His Resurrection and Ascension were 
to carry on what the Incarnation had begun. The 
message of full Redemption, of an Advent to Judg- 
ment, must rest upon them. 

Il. We find that it did. Christ, said the Apostles, 
has died for our sins—has risen again for our justifica- 
tion. This was the message which St. Peter bore to 
his own countrymen. “God,” he said, “having raised 
up His Son Jesus, sent Him to bless you, in turning 
away every one of you from his miquities.” The gift 
of the Spirit was a witness that He was exalted “by 
the right hand of God, to be both Lord and Christ.” 
But that same Spirit was to prepare them for a great 
and terrible day of the Lord. So spake the Apostle 
of the Circumcision. He was taught, though that was 
his calling, that the nature of his message forbade the 
limitation of it. That which concerned the union of 
God with man was false, if it was not universal. God 
was judging the earth, and claiming the heathen for 
His inheritance. 

St. Paul had a deeper and clearer insight into this 
truth. He was the witness of a Justification for every 
man, of a Justification for mankind. Christ was sent 
for the remission of sins that were past to Gentiles as 
well as Jews. The Gentiles were fellow-heirs, members 
of the body of Christ. And therefore St. Paul was the 
great preacher of Judgment. The revelation of God’s 
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righteousness for the justification of men was, he 
said, itself the “revelation of God’s wrath against all 
ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, who hold down 
the truth in unrighteousness.” The Jewish hypocrites 
had not been mistaken. One had come Who was 
without guile, and Who therefore condemned their 
guile. One had come Who could raise them out of 
their guile; Who could give them a clean, honest 
heart; therefore He had pronounced those who con- 
tinued shut up in their falsehood, accursed. And 
this truth, so preached to men, so, in an imperfect 
degree, brought home to their consciences by Him 
Who was appearing in great humility, must assuredly 
be brought home in its full power to them by Him 
Who was clothed in the glory of His Father. He 
had left the visible world, He had gone up on high— 
so the Apostles said—not because He was separated 
from men, but to assert His kingdom over them all, to 
claim for each his proper life, his true inheritance as a 
child of God. The Father had exalted Him, and in 
Him had exalted the race with which He had identified 
Himself. The desire of men for immortality, for 
fellowship with God; this desire, which had taken 
strange forms, which had led to monstrous experiments, 
but which had never been extinguished in any nation 
or in any man; which had been strongest in the 
noblest nations, in the wisest men,—distorted, held 
down, turned to evil in both by pride, ambition, 
tyranny; this desire, when it seemed most exhausted, 
most hopeless, Christ had vindicated and accomplished, 
not for the elect nation, but for all the nations; not 
for sages and saints, but for serfs and outcasts. 

And therefore the judgment of men and of nations 
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was at hand. This Son of Man, Who had appeared in 
great humility, would be revealed in His own proper 
glory to the kindreds of the earth, and to each one of 
those kindreds. Before Him would be gathered all 
nations. Every eye would see Him. He would be 
revealed from Heaven. This language may be called 
figurative: I apprehend, that if the fact of an incarna- 
tion is once admitted—if we attach any distinct sense 
to that fact—the language is strict and scientific. If 
the condition of man be that which the coming of a 
Christ in our nature declares it to be, there must be 
exactly this trial, exactly this judgment of nations, to 
see where they are standing,—of every individual man, 
to see where he is standing. The nation which had 
rejected the Son of Man, which had striven to hold 
together without Him, was rent asunder with a great | 
crash. Fragments of a building which had been rising 
for two thousand years were whirled to the ends of 
the earth. In the crash and downfall the illuminated 
eye saw the sentence upon the nations. God had 
come to judge the earth. He was taking the heathen 
to His inheritance. An old age was passing away; a 
new age was beginning. And what concerned man- 
kind, must concern every man. Any given man 
might or might not have heard the Apostolical 
announcement of the Son of Man. But he must 
stand before the Son of Man. He must, by the very 
law and condition of his existence, be brought forth 
into that Light which had been his light; which had 
enabled him to perceive or know anything upon earth ; 
which had been making him aware of his own acts 
and thoughts; which had been showing him to him- 
self. He may have found ways of shrinking from 
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that light, of quenching it. Now such arts will be 
impossible. He must be seen as he is; for he is not 
now amidst mists and shadows, but inthe full bright- 
ness of the noonday sun. 

III. You will see, then, I think, how impossible it 
was that this Advent of our Lord to judgment should 
not be included in the Gospel which the Apostles 
preached to men ; how utterly inconsistent with itself 
that Gospel would have been if it had contained 
no announcement of such an Advent. Was Christ 
actually such a Being as they said He was, and was 
He to remain always hidden? Was not the revelation 
of Him to man implied in His existence and in man’s 
existence? Must not such a revelation be infinitely 
desirable, if Christ’s coming in: the flesh of man was 
to be desired? And must it not have seemed to the 
Apostles the highest duty to set forth this revelation 
and this Judgment, not as a distant possibility, but as 
a certainty, the certainty upon which men might safely 
act, whatever else in their future was problematical 
and an insufficient ground for action ? 

But now substitute for this idea of an Advent, the 
mere notion of a birth taking place at a certain period 
in Bethlehem ; of that being the birth of the Founder 
of our Religion; of that being the birth from which 
we date our time, as the Mohammedans date theirs 
from the flight of the prophet to Medina; and see how 
inevitably all the conclusions which seemed so natural 
to the Apostles, become utterly unnatural and incredible 
to us. We may give what glorious titles to our Lord 
we please; but in that case He is but a Man exalted 
above men, not the Root and Head of Humanity. 
There is no “great humility” in His appearances on 
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earth, or His doings on earth. On the contrary, He 
seems to begin from the lowest ground, and to rise by 
degrees to a higher one. And then, though we say 
that we believe that He shall come to be our Judge, 
it is merely as we might say, we believe any one else 
shall come to be our judge. The Judgment we expect 
is not of a Person Who is near to us, Who has to do 
with our lives at every moment, to Whom our thoughts 
are open and naked at every moment; but of one who 
is standing aloof from us, who, till that day, is leaving 
us very much to take our own course, to settle for 
ourselves, without persuasion or remonstrance on his 
part, what we shall do and what we shall be. How 
can the thought of such a being, appearing all at once 
to decide upon the eternal destinies of us and of all 
human beings, be other than a thought from which we 
shrink; for their sakes, if we count ourselves as better 
than they; for ourselves, if we have taken any right 
measure of our own delinquencies? What hinders the 
expectation from being appalling, but the feebleness 
and vagueness of it; the shortness and rareness of 
the moments in which we present it to our minds? 
No warnings of divines can prevent us from falling 
back upon the old question, “ Where is the promise of 
His coming,’—upon the old argument, “ Since the fathers 
fell asleep, all things continue as they were from the 
foundation of the world.” Nay,can Churchman them- 
selves be prevented from saying in their hearts, 
“ Surely the Lord delayeth His coming,’ and consequently 
from beating the men-servants and the maid-servants, 
as if He had left a household which He had deserted, 
to their mercy ? 

IV. But the question can be answered: the argu- 
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ment is untenable. It has been more confuted for 
Churchmen than for other men. All things have not 
continued as they were, since the fathers fell asleep. 
There have been changes and revolutions; the mere 
vestures of truth have been worn out; untruths 
have been laid bare; the world has been subject to 
continual trials and judgments; only that which 
could not be shaken has remained. In vain Christ’s 
ministers have aftirmed that all His powers have been 
delegated to them, and that they were at liberty to 
use them for cursing instead of blessing. He has 
fulfilled His own word to His Church, “ Lo, J am with 
you always.” He has appeared to avenge their daring 
assumptions; to maintain the cause of the helpless 
whom they were oppressing; to show how little He 
needed them for the vindication of His truth. Because 
He was sitting on the throne, judging right, the Eastern 
Churches, already withered by controversies, effete for 
any moral purpose, causing His name to be blasphemed 
through their divisions and corruptions, quailed and 
sank before the Mussulnan hosts, possessed by a 
mighty conviction, actual believers in a God. Because 
He was sitting on the throne, judging right, the 
Churches of the West, still grounded in the faith of 
His divinity and manhood, could resist that shock, 
and grow into a united Christendom. Because He 
was sitting on the throne, judging right, the traditions 
of ages, the might of Emperors and Popes, were not 
powerful enough to withstand the words which issued 
from the cell of a poor German monk. Because He 
has been sitting on the throne, judging right, the 
dogmas of sects have been as powerless as the dogmas 
of the hierarchy, to establish any permanent and 
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abiding influence over mankind,—both being utterly 
feeble, except so far as they testified to some aspect 
of His character, to some part of His dominion. 
Here are testimonies and assurances that the covering 
which has been over the face of all nations, which has 
concealed from them their true King and Deliverer, 
shall at last be taken away; that all things shall be 
gathered together in Christ. And powerless as all 
fancy pictures of this final Advent to Judgment have 
been, to hinder any crime or encourage any virtue, 
the simple proclamation of it as a truth has not been 
powerless. For God has been testifying in the 
conscience of each human being, that the hour is at 
hand when he must be tried and judged; when he 
will be asked by the Son of Man whether he has 
owned or despised Him in the least of his brethren. 
We shall not be able to thrust the thought of a 
Judgment Day into a corner, as we have done; to 
reduce it into a school dogma or a child’s picture. It 
will come with the sternest reality; in the council- 
chamber, in the exchange, it will meet us; it will 
glare upon us through Indian mutinies, through 
commercial panics. We shall feel that One Who we 
thought was in the distant Heaven, is concerned with 
our deeds and schemes upon earth. Oh! shall not 
we learn also that it is good for us to be judged; 
most miserable for us to escape judgment? Shall we 
not believe that that which doth make manifest, is 
Light; that Light is always an armour which we may 
put on; that darkness is always an enemy with which 
we must fight? Shall we not understand that Christ 
came in great humility to deliver us from our own 
darkness, that we might be brought into His mar- 
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vellous light? Shall we not think, that to enter into 
the full possession and enjoyment of that light, is to 
rise to the life immortal which he has won for us, 
and which dwells perfectly in Him? Shall we not 
look forward, as Apostles and Saints of old, to His 
full revelation, believing that He will then indeed 
take the Nations to His inheritance; that the earth 
will be filled with His glory? Shall we need to 
introduce confused notions of space and time, to 
bewilder our belief that when He is seen as He is, 
all the quick and the dead,—all, in every age, who 
have been sharing His light—-whether they have 
known His name or have never heard it——-whether 
they have walked in His Light or in their own 
darkness,—must be brought into Judgment? Shall 
we not rejoice in the expectation of that Judgment, 
because we are sure it will be without error and 
corruption ; because it will scatter all that is vile and 
hateful, and that maketh a lie; because it will be the 
Judgment of Him Who gave Himself a ransom for 
all, to be testified in due time ? 


THE GOSPEL OF HOPE 


Second Sunday in Advent 


(NOT PREACHED) 


DECEMBER 6, 1857 


“That we through patience and comfort of the Scriptures might 
have hope.” Romans xv. 4. 


Many persons are asking, “How can we recommend 
the Bible to Hindoos and Mussulmans? How can we 
show that it has an authority which does not belong 
to the Vedas or any later books which Brahmins 
account sacred; to the Koran, which the Prophet is 
said to have received by express dictation? With what 
apologies shall we go forth to convince the learned ? 
How shall we bring those who are ignorant to feel that a 
book so strange, so utterly unlike any to which they have 
been accustomed, has any claim upon their attention ?” 

Various answers,—all plausible, all containing 
suggestions that may be worthy of reflection,—have 
been made and will be made to these inquiries. I 
think that perhaps St. Paul may give us more light 
respecting them than any modern doctors, however 
well they may seem to be acquainted with the cir- 
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cumstances of our age. For he was forced to consider 
this very subject. He was the Apostle of the Gentiles. 
The Scriptures he knew—those which had been the 
food of his childhood, and were the food of his man- 
hood—belonged to the Jews. They were indeed 
translated into Greek; perhaps, from his education 
at Tarsus, he was more conversant with the translation 
than with the original. But the history in them was 
the history of a peculiar people, a people separated 
from the other peoples of the earth; the songs, the 
maxims, the discourses in them referred to their 
history, asserted the distinction of the Jews, rejoiced 
in their past triumphs, and foretold fresh triumphs,— 
appeared to speak of other races as doomed to over- 
throw or perdition. What was he to do with these 
Scriptures? How could he hope that they would 
ever make their way among the very heathens whom 
the highest authorities, the most learned commentators, 
those under whom he himself had studied, believed 
that they shut out from the favour of God ? 

It was a tremendous doubt, complicated still 
further—not only by the earliest, the most deeply 
fixed habits of the Apostle’s own mind—but by the 
opinions of those who had embraced the Gospel. 
There were respectable Jewish converts who taught 
that the Gentiles must be circumcised before they 
could in anywise apply the meaning or the promises 
of the Scriptures to themselves. There were Gentile 
converts—men calling St. Paul their spiritual father, 
confident that they had eaught the pure sense of his 
doctrine,—who imagined that the Law was in direct 
contradiction to the Gospel, that the books which 
contained the Law could only be precious to them 
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as illustrating their immense superiority to those 
who received it or still clung to it. There were 
Alexandrian converts who spoke of the letter of the 
Old Scriptures as comparatively worthless, but as 
containing a deep philosophy, a hidden lore, which 
the initiated were enabled to search out, to preserve, 
perhaps to expand. 

Which of these opinions did he embrace, on which 
did he act? The Epistle which is chosen for the 
Second Sunday in Advent, that from which my text 
is taken, that on which our Collect is founded, is the 
classical passage on the subject. There he speaks 
expressly of the use of the Jewish Scriptures to 
Gentiles. He quotes passages from the Old Testament 
vindicating the application of them to Gentiles. He 
speaks of our Lord as a “ Minister of the Cirewmeision 
to confirm the promises made unto the Fathers: and 
that the Gentiles might glorify God for His Mercy.” 
He adopts one of the very phrases which must have 
been often in the mouth of his Jewish opponents, and 
turns it to his own account. He speaks of a Root of 
Jesse who should rise to reign over the Gentiles, and in 
Whom the Gentiles should trust. And he ends as he 
had begun, by treating the encouragement of Hops as 
the great benefit and blessing of the Scriptures. He 
prays the God of Hore to fill them with all joy and 
peace in believing, that they may abound im HOPE 
through the power of the Holy Ghost. 

This is a different way of looking at the subject 
from any one of those to which I have alluded. At 
first, one may feel a difficulty in connecting it with 
any of them. Strict Jews, exclusive Gentiles, philo- 
sophical Alexandrians, might each complain that it 
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did not meet their difficulty, but left it just where 
it was. “Hope,” they might say, “is of course one 
of the emotions which the reading of-the Scriptures 
produces. So also is Fear. But how can you explain 
their suitableness for Jews or for Gentiles, their 
bearing upon one age, or another age, or all ages, 
by fixing on this particular influence that proceeds 
from them?” The objection sounds reasonable. 
Let us see how it might be refuted by actual 
experiment. 

I. Let us suppose St. Paul turning to those who 
thought the Old Scriptures had an exclusive reference 
to the Jew. The ground for their claim was obvious. 
The Scriptures, from first to last, were speaking of a 
covenant with a particular family; of the methods 
used to fence off that family; of the sins into which 
it had fallen, through contact with the nations round 
about; of the punishments which had avenged those 
sins; of the blessings which appertained to the faithful 
Israelite; of the curse which every lapse into idolatry 
involved. It was not the letter only of special texts, 
but the scheme and analogy of the whole record, which 
appeared to justify this interpretation. 

“Be it so,” says the Apostle. “I understand this 
plea as well as you can. I have felt the force of it 
more than any of you. And since I have discovered 
these Scriptures to be books of hope, I have felt the 
worth of that separation of our race, of that careful 
discipline, of those protests against idolatry, of that 
terrible sentence accumulating from generation to 
generation upon every idolatrous practice, as I never 
felt it before. For I have perceived that that separa- 
tion must have an object; that it cannot by possi- 
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bility be an end in itself; that its end must be such 
a manifestation of God as there has never been in 
the world yet; that its end must be such a dominion 
of God over men as there has never been in the 
world yet; that its end must be the extirpation of 
idolatry. Less than this I see cannot satisfy the 
express words of Holy Scripture, the promises upon 
which holy men lived and died, the desires and 
longings which were kindled in them, and which they 
felt not to be the most unreal, but the most sub- 
stantial portion of their lives. These words, then, of 
the Prophets, respecting the Gentiles, are not casual 
words, exceptions in the general course of their 
thoughts. They explain whither their thoughts, in 
their highest, which were yet their soberest, moments, 
were tending. They explain how much higher God’s 
thoughts were than their thoughts; how true it is 
that if men are able to hope at all, it is because He 
in whose image they are made is the God of Hope.” 
And this I think would have been St. Paul’s answer 
to the notion about a balance of hope and fear which 
these Scriptures are supposed to preserve. There are 
two kinds of fear which they inculcate. There is a 
fear of all the evil consequences which ensue from 
distrust in God; from thinking of Him as an enemy 
and not as a Deliverer; from supposing that His 
presence is not with the host, or that He cannot 
provide bread in the wilderness. The Scriptures are 
ever pointing out signs and examples of these evil 
consequences, are holding them forth as warnings to 
after-generations. And by doing so they are giving 
the most unbounded encouragement to trust and hope, 
to the continual acknowledgment of God as the 
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Inspirer of Hope, as the Fulfiller of Hope. There is 
another kind of fear which these Scriptures are 
encouraging. It is what they describe as the fear of 
the Lord, the fear of the righteous God Himself. 
This was a fear which the worshippers of visible gods 
could not cherish. Such gods might be played with, 
trifled with, scolded, even by those who trembled be- 
fore them. The old comedies of Greece prove it. 
The language of the modern Italian peasant to jis 
idols proves it equally. Awe must be reserved for that 
which we feel to be substantial and holy, for One 
Whom we did not make, but Who made us. The 
fear of Psalmists and Prophets was for the God Who 
had brought them with a high hand out of the house 
of bondage, for the God Who was faithful, just, long- 
sufferme. “ There is forgiveness with Thee,” they said, 
“therefore shalt Thow be feared.” Their countrymen 
who had lost their faith in such a God as this, who 
believed in a God unmerciful, unforgiving, from whom 
it was a blessing to escape, were cowards; but they 
had not one particle of the fear which the holy men 
spoke of; they feared where no fear was. The others 
feared God because their hope was in Him. Take 
away their hope, their belief in Him as a God of 
Hope, and their fear would have vanished with it. 

II. But there were those, I said, who vaunted | 
loudly of the Gospel which was preached to them, of 
the New Covenant into which Baptism had admitted 
them, and therefore spoke scornfully of the Law, and 
of the Old Covenant. St. Paul could surely under- 
stand this state of mind also, seeing that language 
which he had himself used, which was characteristic 
of him, furnished the justification of it. He had 
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contrasted the Gospel with the Law; he had declared 
the weakness of the Old Covenant, the strength and 
depth of the New. Could he evade the force of his 
own discourses? What nice distinction could he 
draw which still saved the credit of the old books, 
without obliging him to say that he had claimed 
privileges for the Gentiles which were not theirs ? 
He resorted to no evasions; he was provided with no 
nice distinctions. ‘This one principle, that the Scrip- 
tures were Scriptures of Hope, enabled him to show 
the Gentiles that they would be making the most 
enormous sacrifice, if they renounced their claim to 
the treasures of the Jewish Books, if they severed 
their Church from the Church of the Fathers. Every- 
thing in the stability of their faith depended upon the 
question, whether they looked upon it as having 
suddenly dropped from Heaven in the reign of 
Augustus, or as the unfolding of that truth which had 
been from the beginning, as the revelation of Him 
Whose goings forth were from everlasting. If they 
received the Jewish Scriptures as testimonies of the 
method by which God had been preparing the world 
for the manifestation of Him Who had been before all 
worlds, and by Whom all things consisted, they would 
have a sense of the permanence of God’s counsels, of 
the permanence of God Himself. If they rejected 
these Scriptures, and chose to date the commencement 
of their Church from the time of our Lord’s Advent, 
or from the day of Pentecost, they would have no 
sense of a progressive revelation, of a light waxing 
brighter and brighter to the perfect day. They would 
think that the principles of the Divine government were 
changed, not discovering themselves from age to age. 
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They would think that the God of the old world was 
not the God of the new; that the one had conquered 
the other. 3 

What would be the effect of this habit of feeling 
upon their thoughts of their own Gentile forefathers ? 
Would they rise in greatness as the Jewish people 
fell? No. There would be no witness of the Light 
which had been lighting them through all their dark 
pilgrimage; no testimony that the righteous Being, 
Whom they had confounded with the works of His 
hands, had not forgotten them, but had watched over 
them, had been making Himself known to them, had 
been preparing them for a better day. There would 
be no longer the Jewish Scriptures, to speak of One 
Who was a God of Righteousness and without iniquity, 
a God Who cared for all the families of the earth. 
The history of each nation would only look like a 
history of successive delusions and impostures. The 
glorious deeds which had been done, and thoughts 
which had been thought, by the heathens of old, 
would be referred to some evil origin. 

What would be the effect of this rejection of the 
Old Scriptures upon the time to come? That very 
distinction of Law and Gospel, which had been the 
plea for it, would be obliterated. The New Testa- 
ment Chureh would make its own Law, and would set 
that Law above the Gospel with which it was entrusted, 
or would confound one with the other. Discarding 
the testimony of the Old Scripture against idolatry 
as inapplicable to its condition, it would introduce a 
new system of idolatry, more complicated, more diffi- 
cult to eradicate than that which it superseded, be- 
cause investing the habits and notions of Heathenism 
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with the dress and titles of the New Dispensation. 
It would make the world no tonger a world of Hope; 
rather a world of dark fear and dread, which must look 
up, not to a God of Hope, but to one who was wait- 
ing to cast his creatures into utter despair. 

IIL. St. Paul could have had as little difficulty in 
understanding those who sought for a mystical mean- 
ing beneath the letter of Scripture, as the maintainers 
of either of the opinions which I have been just con- 
sidering. He had said himself, “Zhe letter killeth; 
but the spirit gweth life.” Probably no one had ever 
suffered more from Rabbinical commentators, who 
were the slaves of the letter; no one knew them so 
well. But the spirit which revealed itself to him 
beneath the letter, was the spirit of the Son of Man. 
He found Him speaking in all the words of the Book 
to the hearts and consciences of men. He would 
suffer no phrases or maxims to be substituted for the 
living voice of the living Teacher, or to intercept the 
communication between Him and His disciples. He 
was never therefore in search for peculiar or recondite 
meanings. The most human meaning, the one which 
found its way most directly to the inner mind of the 
most ordinary mortal, was that which bore for him the 
clearest tokens of a Divine origin. The forms and 
modes of the utterance might be various, for those to 
whom they were addressed were various. But in 
every case the Divine Mind was seeking, not to wrap 
itself in veils, but to strip off the veils which are over 
the minds of men, and hinder them from apprehending 
it. The parable was the simplest, most natural way 
of imparting truth to those whose ears were dull of 
hearing. The moment the ears were unstopped, Christ 
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would declare the mysteries of His Kingdom, would 
speak plainly of the Father. 

How different was this conception from that of 
those who thought the vulgar only capable of coarse, 
palpable imitations or counterfeits of truth, who 
would not scruple even to feed them with falsehoods, 
that the contrast between them and the wise might 
be the more conspicuous! But whenee arose this 
difference? Because the Apostle looked upon the 
Scriptures as written for men’s learning, that they 
through patience and comfort of them might have 
hope. Because the whole education of man by_ his 
Maker, he regarded as an education of hope; every 
new hill that is surmounted opening some larger 
vision ; every level plain and dusty road that is tra- 
versed leading still to some end. Because he believed 
that the knowledge of God, which is eternal life, was 
that for which He formed, not sages or saints, but 
men, in His Son. Because he looked forward to the 
removal of one obstruction after another to this know- 
ledge, till the earth should be filled with the glory of 
the Lord, and all flesh should see it together. 

IV. I have said that I believe St. Paul can give us 
a help, in some of our most pressing and immediate 
difficulties, which modern teachers cannot give. Per- 
haps I should have said first that he can show us 
what kind of help we need, and where it is to be 
sought. One who feels more strongly and keenly 
than most of us, that there is an immense separation 
between St, Paul’s tone of feeling and thinking and 
our own, has observed that there never was an age in 
which Hope was so little alive as this. The two opin- 
ions sustain and elucidate each other. Our difference 
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from the mind of St. Paul is explained at once, if the 
spirit of hope, which filled and possessed his heart, has 
departed from us. If that statement be true—and 
how much ground there is for it, the conscience of 
each one of us testifies—the apostolical tongue must 
have become an unknown tongue for Christians of the 
nineteenth century. As long as this gulf exists I 
cannot imagine that the most learned criticism, or the 
loudest expressions of reverence for the authority and 
Divine origin of the Scriptures, will bridge it over. 
We may understand more.of the text of the Scriptures, 
more of all the habits of the people which the Scrip- 
tures speak of, than our fathers did; fifty thousand 
copies of them may be circulated in our days for one 
that was circulated in theirs; we may be immeasurably 
more jealous than they were of any doubts respecting 
their genuineness, of any confusion of them with other 
books ; and yet the Book may teach us less than it 
taught them; it may be less dear to our hearts than it 
was to theirs; just because it did find in them some- 
thing of hope to entertain it and translate its letters 
into life, just because that hope is dried up in us, and so 
the letter remains a mere letter, or becomes a killing 
letter. Wherever it is not so.—wherever you find 
persons on sick-beds, in lonely hovels, to whom, with 
few outward aids, the Book has interpreted itself, has 
become indeed a Word of Life, it is because the Spirit of 
Hope has come to that sick-bed, to that lonely hovel, and 
has discovered in the words man’s proper nutriment, 
the encouragement and assurance for which he craves. 

V. Are then all the advantages which we have 
over our fathers, the experience of history, the 
severity of criticism, the manifold illustrations of 
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former ages which travellers and philologers and even 
students of nature are daily contributing, to be wasted 
or to be of no avail for these Scriptures, because this 
one gift is wanting to us? May we not rather say, 
my brethren, that God is teaching us at this very time 
how needful and precious all these treasures which 
He has bestowed upon us are; how ready He is to 
impart that one which we think has been withheld ? 
A world of old faiths and old traditions is unfolded 
before you, a world of books containing these faiths 
and traditions, a world of men, either governed by 
them or just ready to lose them, not knowing what 
shall replace them. And this world is placed under 
you. You have conquered it and are reconquering it, 
not chiefly by arms and physical force, but by the 
might of moral energy, endurance, hope. You know 
that when you have so reconquered it, your work is 
only just beginning. You have then to re-civilize it, 
to lay the foundations of its civilization on quite 
other foundations than those on which they have stood 
hitherto. You want to know by what means you shall 
recommend your sacred books to a people who have so 
many of their own, how you shall make them feel that 
yours have an authority which theirs have not. I 
answer, not speaking my own words, but the words of 
him whom we call the Apostle of the Gentiles, of him 
who we believe was the means of spreading the Gospel 
through the nations of the Roman Empire, who 
announced the foundation upon which the civilization 
of Christian Europe was to stand; “ Proclaim your 
book to be a book of Hope: show that you think it is so, 
show that it fills you with hope for yourselves and for 
mankind. Then the difference between it and other 
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Shasters, let them claim what antiquity they may, let 
them allege what derivation they may, will be bright 
as the noonday sun. Then the difference will not be 
a dry, hard one, to be ascertained by minute com- 
parisons, by special-pleading apologies, by denuncia- 
tions of that which has been dear to those whom you 
are wishing to move. It will manifest itself to the 
conscience of men in the sight of God. They will feel 
that it is a book of hope, because it kindles hope in 
them, because it delivers them from a gloom and despair 
from which nothing that they have heard before has 
delivered them.” 

I need not stop to prove that the largest know- 
ledge we can obtain of all that the people among 
whom we go have been thinking and uttering, will be 
of unspeakable worth to those who are preaching this 
Gospel of Hope, who are pointing out the applications 
of these Scriptures of Hope to men in circumstances 
the most unlike those in which they were written. I 
need not show that such knowledge will be turned to 
the best account, and will be likely to prove of most 
avail, when it is not used for the purpose of confuta- 
tion, but of illustration, not to expose false notions, 
but to bring out the whole truth which both exposes 
and destroys them. Nor need I prove that simple 
men, with only a small amount of this knowledge, if 
they are endued with strong sympathy,—if they have 
the art of recognizing a brother through all outward 
discuises,—if they are glowing with the life of hope, 
—may do great works, and exercise a mighty power 
provided they know, as such men will know, what they 
cannot do, what they must leave to men trained in a 
different school, fitted with other armour. 
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But the subject of which I must speak—for if we 
are not clear upon it, all these remarks are utterly 
futile—is the possibility of our acquiring that quality 
in which we have too much reason to think that we 
are most of us sadly deficient, though it has been 
wonderfully awakened by suffering and necessity (why 
may I not add, despair?) in our Indian soldiers, 
and in the civilians who have become soldiers when 
none other were to be had. 

T have partly indicated how this blessing may reach 
us. We too may gain it through despair. We may 
find that we have no fountain of hope in ourselves ; 
that the springs which at one time we fancied were 
inexhaustible, are almost dry. And so we may learn, 
as we have never learnt before, as our fathers never © 
learned, what is the force of that expression of the 
Apostle——that strange expression to which I have 
referred already,—Gop or Horr. Which of us would 
have dared to adopt such a phrase, if St. Paul had not 
sanctioned it and issued it ? Which of us would not 
have found it inconsistent with some theory he had 
formed of the Divine Omniscience or Omnipotence ? 
And so it is, ncompatible—absolutely incompatible— 
with all theories, and with all high-sounding abstract 
titles, by which we have circumscribed the Divine 
Nature, and then flattered ourselves with the vastness 
of our own conceptions. But, oh, how comely and 
how reviving does such a name sound in the ears of 
the actual fighter, whose theories have failed him 
altogether, whose grand abstractions have vanished into 
air at the touch of real suffering, but who wants a 
living God, incomprehensible by His creatures, but 
able to comprehend and to sustain all His creatures ! 
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What joy to hear of a God Who hopes with us and 
for us, of Whose hope that which is highest in man is 
the counterpart and reflection! What consolation to 
know that there is in Him that fountain of Hope 
at which our springs may be perpetually renewed! 
What an interpretation of our saddest experiences, to 
discover that we could not be acquainted with His 
fulness till we had learnt something of our own 
emptiness ! 

And all such discoveries—this is the most cheer- 
ing fact of all—are not for ourselves, but to make us 
better teachers of the world. “ How,” the missionary 
asks, before he has any practical knowledge of the 
field in which he has to labour, “ how am I to convince 
heathen people that the Bible is the Word of God?” 
He comes face to face with the people whom he is to 
convince, and another question forces itself upon him. 
“The Word of Gop,—of what God? Am I to con- 
vince this worshipper of Siva that the Bible comes from 
him? Am I to leave him with the thought that the 
Destroyer has sent this book as the interpretation of 
as will? Am I to accumulate evidences, to remove 
objections against its Divine origin, only that it may 
be supposed to have ¢his origin?” But what can he 
do? First, I should think and hope he would turn 
from his doubts to his prayers. He would say, “God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ! Thou Whose 
perfect Image He is! Thou Whose Will He came to 
do! Save me from blaspheming Thy name! Save 
me from perverting the book which is the pure and 
blessed witness of Thee into a witness for Thine 
enemy!” And then, might not the answer to this 
prayer come in words drawn directly from the Book,— 
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no gloss upon it, but its very letter? “‘ The 
God of Hope’ It is of Him I must testify to this 
people. It is to Him I must ascribe these Scriptures. 
As I do, how all the men and women who are spoken 
of in them breathe again! How sure I become that 
the God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living! How each, as he 
falls, hands the torch to the next runner! How I see 
the light growing brighter and brighter, till He in 
whose hand are the seven stars, Himself comes forth ! 
And when He does come forth, is it not to beget men 
to a new and living hope by the resurrection from the 
dead? Is it not to make that hope effectual for all 
mankind? Is it not to promise a final Advent when 
He, the Preserver and Deliverer, shall be declared to 
be Lord of all, to the glory of God the Father? Here 
indeed is a continuous book, because a book of Hope. 
Here is that which may cheer those who have kept 
up, amidst infinite confusions, the dream of a God who 
makes Himself incarnate, that he may be a deliverer, 
—the dream of voluntary sacrifice——the dream of a 
glorious Avatar! The Book can set these dreams in 
order, can show how substantial they are, can remove 
the abominations with which they have been mingled, 
by telling from Whom they have proceeded, in Whom 
they are fulfilled.” 

It might be thought that we should find readier 
access to the minds of those who use the Koran, 
because they recognize the holy men of the Elder 
Scriptures as theirs, because they do not deny that 
Jesus was sent by God, because the idea of a sacred 
writing which is given by God is so familar to their 
minds. Facts have not justified, and do not justify, 
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this expectation. There is a harder, more impenetrable 
front presented to any approach of Christ’s Gospel by 
those who appear to have so many points of contact 
with it, than by the professors of any other faith in 
the world. Nor can it be said that the opposition is, 
in any real or practical sense, weakened by the 
weakening of all the energies which once made 
Mahometanism a terror to the Nations. The vis 
inertie is mightier for resistance than the vital force 
which belonged to them in other days. It must be so, 
it ought to be so. The despair of the fatalist should 
be more directly antagonistic to a message of hope 
than even the most perverted hope. And it is a most 
instructive, a most awful lesson and warning to 
Christendom, that the names and maxims of Scripture, 
when they become mere names and maxims,—when 
they are changed into dead letters or are only associated 
with fictitious legends—are more than ineffectual; 
they darken and stifle the conscience; they hinder the 
voice of the living God from reaching it. The Mahom- 
metan theory respecting the dictation of their holy 
book, as far as it has dominion over their minds, 
makes the understanding of our book impossible. A 
book which assumes man to be made in the likeness 
of God, because the Man is His perfect likeness ; which 
affirms that the Spirit of God dwells with the spirits 
of men to raise and quicken them; which therefore, 
instead, of treating the words of God as most pure 
and perfect when they do not come through men,— 
when they are not connected with the thoughts, 
struggles, hopes of men,—makes their influence over 
men, their admission into the hearts of men, their 
power in awakening all the energies and hopes of men 
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the test of their sacredness and divinity, must be a 
riddle to any people who recognize an unclosed chasm 
between God and Man, and therefore at last worship 
the letters which they suppose to have come from God, 
instead of God Himself. 

But though this is not the opening through which 
the hopes our Scriptures hold forth can find their 
entrance into the Mahometan, there must be some 
opening. No men want hope as much as they do; 
no men are so forced to betake themselves to dreams 
of the past (sometimes, it would seem, to the possi- 
bility of recovering an empire if they cannot recover 
a faith), that they may escape the burden of the 
present. They did once expect to make the world 
one great Empire of God, from which all idolatry 
should be banished; they do still look forward to a 
final Advent for judgment. Let us show them that 
we cherish both these expectations. Let us tell them 
that what the arms of earnest passionate warriors 
could not effect, in putting down every visible thing 
which exalts itself into the place of the invisible God, 
in Heathendom or Christendom, we look to be accom- 
plished one day by the proclamation, “The Kingdoms 
of the Earth are the Kingdoms of our God and of His 
Christ.” Let us show that we leave outward force to 
deal with outward crimes, but that for the reformation 
and renovation of society we hope in Him Who came 
upon earth in great humility to claim all powers that 
the gods of the heathen had usurped, for his Father ; 
to show that the enemies of men were His enemies ; 
Who will come in His glorious judgement, to satisfy 
every hope of those who have hoped in Him most, 
for themselves and for mankind. 


TESTS OF THE DELIVERER 


Third Sunvav in Advent 


DECEMBER 13, 1857 


Now when John had heard in the prison the works of Christ, he 
sent two of his disciples, and said unto Him, Art thow He that 
should come, or do we look for another ?” —MarrHEw xi. 2, 3. 


THE Gospel for this day was chosen, I have no doubt, 
chiefly for the sake of our Lord’s discourse respecting 
John. The ministers of the New Covenant are to 
learn from it the nature of their vocation,—that they 
are Prophets of the Advent of a King, that they are 
Messengers to prepare His way, that, however 
insignificant in themselves, their work is greater than 
that of the greatest who preceded the Incarnation. 
But though the framers of our services may have 
thought most of the latter portion of this narrative, 
they could not sever it from the former. Christ’s 
words were called forth by the message which John’s 
disciples brought with them. That message exhibits 
him, not as the preacher of repentance, not as the 
reprover of Herod, but as hesitating about the truth 
of his own mission,—uncertain whether he had not 
VOL. III D 
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been deceiving the people when he told them that a 
greater than he was at hand, One Who would baptize 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire. Was John, in 
this part of his life also, a lesson to the ministers who 
should follow him? Can the prayer of the Collect 
refer at all to this question, “Art thou he that should 
come, or do we look for another 2” 

I. I have assumed that that question does express 
a suspicion in the Baptist’s own mind. I am aware 
that he is supposed by many to have devised it merely 
for the satisfaction of his disciples. We should not 
say so, I think, if we met with the same story in any 
other book: I do not see why we should adopt the 
opinion because we meet with it in the book which is 
most honest in exposing the infirmities of its heroes. 
Our Lord’s words, “Blessed 1s he whosoever shall not 
be offended in me,” was part of the answer which he 
sent to John. Were they not intended specially for 
him? Were they not addressed to his conscience by 
One Who knew what was in him and in every man ? 
It would be a great mistake, I confess, to overlook 
the disciples, or to forget that John chose them to be 
the bearers of his question. One can easily suppose 
that they had proposed it first to their master; that 
they had accompanied it with another: “How could 
the noblest of all witnesses for God be left in prison, 
if the Deliverer were indeed at hand?” Such 
thoughts may never have been uttered by the 
Teacher ; he may have repelled them when they were 
presented to him. But they may have stung him all 
the more for that effort of repression; they may have 
been far bitterer, more tormenting, to him than to 
those who were able to put them into words; he may 
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have known that they had not come to him from 
without, but had only been awakened in his own 
heart out of a moody threatening sleep. Such, I 
think, experience tells us would be the process by 
which such a doubt would be generated and ripened 
in us; so we attribute it naturally to one of those 
who are expressly represented to us as having like 
passions with ourselves. 

II. If this is reasonable, it must be also reasonable 
to conclude that we have here some lesson for the 
New Testament minister. Is the lesson this, that he 
should shut his ears to the anxieties and questionings 
of his disciples; that he should scowl at them for 
indulging what causes so much pain, perhaps so much 
self-reproach, in him? I can conceive no more 
mischievous result from the narrative than that; none 
so bad for those whom the teacher compels to stifle 
their most terrible perplexities within them, or to 
pretend a satisfaction which they do not feel; none 
so fatal to himself, seeing that he must feign to be 
better than he is, or must brood over a scepticism 
which he has not courage to bring forth into God’s 
clear light. No, brethren; the teacher who wishes 
to be on such terms as these with the men who look 
up to him as a guide, is treacherous to them, more 
treacherous to his own heart. If he leads them to 
suppose that God is pleased with them for any 
suppression or crushing of doubts, even those that 
seem the most injurious to His providence and His 
character, he is turning their questionings into 
unbelief; he is training them for atheists. If he is 
afraid to confess a share in their difficulties,—if he 
seeks to pass himself off for a being of another and 
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higher nature than they are,—he is hastening to 
become a hard, unfeeling Pharisee, wrapt in his own 
security, incapable of human sympathy, treating God 
as an enemy. He will not be an imitator of John 
the Baptist, for he was a brave and sincere man; and 
to adopt this course is to be out of communion with 
all that has ever been brave and sincere upon God’s 
earth. 

III. There is, indeed, one fear which a teacher 
may lawfully entertain respecting these communica- 
tions. When they take the form, which they do so 
often take, of insinuations that he has sustained some 
personal wrong, that he has received fewer rewards, or 
suffered more, than he deserved; then they speak, 
not to his sympathy, not to his dislike of hypocrisy, 
not to his desire of finding out the truth, whatever it 
is, but to his self-conceit; then they cultivate some- 
thing in him which he may well wish that they had 
striven to kill, and not to feed. John’s disciples 
might be excused if they thought his imprisonment a 
greater proof that the Deliverer was not come, than 
the subjection of their country to Rome, or to its own 
lusts and baseness; but John could not safely cherish 
such an opinion. If he found himself hovering on 
the edge of it,—Zinclined to make that the test of 
God’s fidelity to His promises,—he will have had a 
sense of giddiness, a staggering sickness, which never 
overtakes a man till self-love has thrust itself in, to 
bewilder him about his own position in the world, 
and the need which the world has of him. Yet 
how easily the best may be so bewildered; how 
necessary it is that the best should feel that they are 
in the same peril as the worst ! 
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IV. I have intimated what kind of doubts, besides 
these personal ones, might be awakened in the mind 
of Jews, especially of earnest patriotic Jews, about 
the possibility of Jesus fulfilling the promises made 
to their forefathers. What deliverance had He 
wrought already for Israel? What was He likely to 
work? He preached of a kingdom being at hand, as 
John had preached ; but what signs were there of the 
establishment of such a kingdom? He called men 
to repent, as John had called them. But He mixed 
far more than John had done, with the sinful; the 
most religious avoided Him, and He denounced them. 
These were facts which could scarcely fail to trouble 
John’s disciples; may they not have added greatly to 
his trouble? He took the one simple, manly course. 
He did not balance one argument against another ; 
he did not try to refute the objections which occurred 
to others or to himself. He sent the disciples to 
Jesus. They were to ask Him to explain His pre- 
tensions. They were to see whether He was the 
person they were in need of, or no. 

I cannot conceive that in any act of John’s life he 
was more an example to later ministers than in this. 
Disciples come to them, or men who are not disciples, 
full of doubts whether the Gospel has indeed fulfilled 
its promises. If these men have courage to say what 
they think; if they have not conceived an unfortunate 
opinion that a Christian minister is just the man to 
whom they should not speak out their minds,—just 
the man who would be shocked at their freedom, or 
whom it would be uncourteous and cruel to rouse out of 
the acquiescence in his system to which he is pledged, 
—they would probably ask him whether Christianity 
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had not been tried for eighteen hundred years, and 
been found wanting ; whether the state of the world 
at large is not almost conclusive against either its 
truth or its power; whether the Church, in the most 
favoured portions of it, by its sins, by its divisions, 
is not a more overwhelming witness still? When 
such doubts are propounded by some one who would 
gladly believe if he could, but who cannot pretend 
that. he believes when he does not, who regards a 
falsehood as damnable; is it of any use to produce 
dexterous apologies, evidence that there are as many 
difficulties and contradictions in the theories of Deists 
or of Atheists as of Christians; proofs, generally too 
well heeded, that this or that conviction, which is 
held with trembling love and devotion, must in logical 
consistency be abandoned? Is it of any use, I asked, 
to take this course? I ought to have said, When 
we take it, are we not undermining the soul of our 
brother ? are we not robbing him of the treasures 
which he has? And are we not putting the Gospel 
of Christ in the lowest position conceivable,—a position 
of mere defence,—as if we knew that it could not 
make out any claim to be the regenerator of mankind ; 
as if we were quite content to show that it is not 
worse or feebler than systems which we denounce 
as having no divinity at all ? 

Surely, if it is true, as St. Paul taught us last 
Sunday, that the Bible is a book of Hope; that it 
can be recommended only to men of any class, Jews 
or Heathens, in this character, there cannot be a 
method of pleading for it so unapostolical, so suicidal 
as this. Men want to know if there is really a 
Saviour of the world, a Saviour who actually saves ;— 
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and we tell them there is a document which they 
must accept, because we have a set of ingenious 
arguments which prove that not to accept it is 
dangerous, and that, being a revelation of God, it does 
not leave us in more darkness than would surround 
us, if no revelation had been made or were possible. 
And is not the real plea for such experiments,—if 
we would be honest,—that we do not believe God 
has revealed Himself or can reveal Himself to men ? 
If we thought that the Jesus to whom John the 
Baptist sent his disciples was and is the Christ, the 
Image of the invisible God, the first-born of every 
creature, should not we suppose that He has the 
power and the will to make what He is, manifest to 
the consciences and hearts of His creatures? On 
what other faith did John act? “If this Man who 
is called the Carpenter’s Son, is indeed that King of 
Men, that Word, that Son of God, of whom I have 
borne witness, He can make it evident to my disciples 
and to me, that He is; He will bring an evidence to 
us which we shall never obtain by days, months, 
years of arguing.” Is it not sonow? Has not the 
minister of Christ to confess for himself, to confess 
for his disciples, to confess for those whom he has 
tried to convince that it is very foolish and wrong 
not to be convinced,—* Son of God! it is not thus 
that I can bring my own heart or the heart of any 
man to receive Thy yoke! My logic and rhetoric are 
as little able to bind the human will, as they are to 
bid the winds and the waves be at peace. We want 
One Who can do both. Amidst the overwhelming 
wail of outward calamities, out of the confusion and 
darkness of my own spirit, I ery to thee, ‘Show us 
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O Lord, whether Thou art He that shall come, or 
whether we must look for another ?’” 

V. And then comes the answer; from the only 
voice that can utter it, or make it effectual. “Go and 
show John again those things which ye do hear and see : 
the blind receive their sight, the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the 
poor have the Gospel preached to them.” This was the 
commentary on John’s own words, “I baptize with 
water, He shall baptize with the Holy Ghost.” Here 
were the signs, not of a Teacher, but of a Ruler; here 
were acts of deliverance. The Kingdom of Heaven 
was not merely at hand: it was coming with power. 
Human creatures were learning in their own very 
selves, in their bodies and spirits, what manner of 
Kingdom it was. Men were not instructed how they 
might be made well; the most wretched were made 
well. They were not commanded to do, and live; a 
Gospel of life and renovation was proclaimed to them. 
He from Whom they heard the Gospel, was bestowing 
the life and renovation. John’s disciples were to see, 
and hear, and report. Their master would have to 
decide,—each of them would have to decide,—whether 
this was the Person they needed; whether this was 
the Person to whom they owed the homage of subjects ; 
or whether they were to wait for a king of another 
character, governing in some other region, using his 
dominion for other ends. 

We are not told the result. It is quite possible 
that these two disciples did not confess Jesus as the 
Christ. The sight of Him, while he was performing 
these acts, laid no more compulsion upon them to 
admit his claims, than it laid upon the Pharisees, 
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who said that by the prince of the devils He cast out 
devils. And this is for us the most striking part of 
the evidence. The King to Whom Nature paid 
Obeisance, was asserting a higher sovereignty than 
that. He was claiming to be Lord over man’s will; 
over that which no force can subdue, which scorns and 
defies force, even if it perishes in its resistance. The 
King, meek and gentle, comes not to beat down this 
rebel, but to overcome it by humility, by endurance, 
by sacrifice. The strangest of paradoxes! The Divine 
Will exhibits itself in Jesus as the Will of surrender, 
of abasement ; the will of the creature is that which 
aspires to set itself above the stars! Which shall 
prevail ? which shall be defeated at last ? 

That is precisely the problem which those who are 
occupying now the position which John’s disciples 
occupied of old, have to meditate; that is the subject 
of the Gospel which the ministers of Christ who have 
succeeded to the place of John, have to declare. They 
are not to speak of One Who has come to set the 
world right, to set the condition of mankind right, by 
decrees and statutes, whilst He leaves them just as they 
were,— obstinate and rebellious within, hating the rules 
to which they must by force and terror submit. They 
are to speak of One Who could not prevail by these 
means, because His kingdom is within; because He 
baptizes with the Spirit; because He has not estab- 
lished His complete royalty, till He has made His 
subjects willing in the day of His power. They are 
to speak of One Who has proved that He is mightier 
in the depth of His weakness, than the greatest amount 
of evil might that can be opposed to Him; Who has 
shown in death that Love is stronger than death ; Who 
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by His sacrifice has triumphed over the powers of 
malice and selfishness, making a show of them openly. 
They are therefore to meet the objections of men, that 
evil has a frightful hold upon a world into which the 
Gospel has entered, over a Church which professes to 
accept that Gospel,—not the least by disputing or 
explaining any one of the facts upon which this charge 
rests,—not by pleading that some one place, or Church, 
or body of believers, is exempt from the charge,—not 
by the miserable excuse that unbelievers are worse, or 
not better, than Christians ;—but by simply and hon- 
estly appealing to the conscience of each man, Jew, 
Turk, Infidel, Heretic, whether there is not a battle in 
him between Light and Darkness, between Good and 
Evil; and by telling him that the Christ whom Apos- 
tles announced to men is precisely that Source of Light, 
that Champion of Truth, against Whom he is fighting, 
when he yields to any baseness or insincerity, by 
Whom everything that is manly and truthful within 
him has been inspired; by bidding him consider, yet 
further, whether the Jesus of Whom Evangelists speak, 
He Who healed the sick, He Who spake comfort to the 
poor, is not what that unseen Lord would be, must be, 
if He took flesh and dwelt among men. Are not these 
acts—these acts of fellowship with all the miseries of 
men—those by which He would prove His Manhood 
and His Godhead ? 

VI. Arguments drawn from the miracles of Christ, 
when those miracles are considered as strange excep- 
tions and anomalies, have, I believe, peculiarly little 
force with the men of our generation. A minister of 
Christ may attribute this feebleness to the hardness of 
his hearers’ hearts; but does he find that such proofs 
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have much effect in softening his own? It is when 
these acts are owned by him, not as the attestations of 
a doctrine, but as the signs of a living Person Who is 
healing the sick, raising the dead, preaching a Gospel 
to the poor, now as in the days of His flesh, that they 
strengthen him to patience and to hope. For then he 
feels that he is indeed only a minister, only a messen- 
ger; that all the diligence which is required of him is 
only that he may not intercept the communications of 
his Master to men, that he may not greatly mar His 
tidings in delivering them. Then he understands the 
need which there is of a written record to define the 
vagueness, to expand the narrowness, of his utterances. 
Then he understands, at the same time, why a book 
could not suffice without a man to speak its words, 
since readers are so apt to forget that they are not 
spelling out letters, but listening to the Living Teacher. 
Then he is able to bear in some measure the oppression 
of the remembrance which should be heavier upon him 
than upon those who use it most as a reason for unbe- 
lef,—which will often be to him the temptation to a 
deeper unbelief than theirs,—that the earth is still full 
of the habitations of cruelty, that some of the cruelest 
deeds are done in the name of Christ. Jor then the 
thought will be continually present to him, that the 
meanest in the Kingdom of Heaven is greater in this 
than John the Baptist, that he is the herald of that 
Advent which shall consummate all that Christ’s first 
Advent, to save and judge the earth of that day, 
promised. He will find in every page of the history of 
individuals and of nations, the tokens and witnesses of 
Christ’s rule over men, the preparation for the complete 
discovery of it to men. He will receive every baptism, 
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wherein he claims Christ’s pledges for infants which 
He for His part will surely keep and perform ; every 
communion, wherein he gives thanks for the complete 
sacrifice that has been offered for the sins of the whole 
world; every burial, in which we commit a brother’s 
body to the earth, in sure and certain hope of the 
resurrection to eternal life—as testimonies to that 
Eternal, Unchangeable Truth which his own slow 
intellect, wavering faith, insincere love, is so unwilling 
to embrace, so ready to deny. He will learn by de- 
grees, with these helps, to look upon the darkest 
clouds that gather about us, as signs of the Son of 
Man; hiding His light for awhile, at last to break 
forth and reveal, Him and not another, to the eyes of 
His waiting servants. 


THE CHRISTMAS GATHERING 


Fourth Sunday in Aybent 


DECEMBER 20, 1857 


** Now we beseech you, brethren, by the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and by our gathering together unto Him.”—2 Tuxs- 
SALONIANS ll. 1. 


THIS verse, you will perceive, is not a complete sen- 
tence. It is the ground of an exhortation, the sub- 
stance of which is contained in the verses that follow. 
I should very seldom venture thus to dislocate a pass- 
age of Scripture. We have no right, for the sake of a 
convenient phrase, of a useful moral, to pervert the sense 
ofan Apostle. It should be rebuked if we compelled the 
words of a profane author to receive a meaning which 
we had put into them. Are we to follow a less severe 
rule when we are dealing with sacred authors ? 

But I have no wish to overlook the teaching of St. 
Paul in the rest of this chapter, while I am examining 
the language which introduces it. I do not think we 
can understand one without the other ; when we have 
considered both, we shall see that the former clause 
suggests and recalls the latter. The Thessalonians 
had been troubled by some words which St. Paul had 
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dropped while he was with them, which he had 
emphatically repeated in his first letter, respecting a 
day of the Lord which was approaching them. A 
portion of them, it would seem, had abstained from 
their ordinary work, had thought it unnecessary or 
irreligious to provide for the wants of their families 
since Christ was at hand. 

He denounces this method of preparing for the 
Lord, in no soft phrases. Those who would not work 
were not to eat, those who would not provide for their 
own were worse than infidels. But this was not 
enough. Before that day came which he had so dis- 
tinetly announced, he believed that there would be a 
sifting of all the Churches; that many members in 
each, perhaps many societies, would fall away from 
the faith. Before that day of Christ’s revelation, he 
believed there would be the revelation of an Anti- 
Christ, of one in all respects the opposite of the De- 
liverer ; of one who would nevertheless attract Jews, 
Gentiles, baptized men into his circle, and receive 
their homage. The Thessalonians might be involved 
in this Apostasy as much as any of those who had 
put on Christ. The very habits which they were cul- 
tivating, for the purpose of recommending themselves 
to the true King, might prepare them for the work 
and the service of His enemy. The “ Man of Sin” 
might be embodied in the person of some emperor, 
some Jewish enchanter, some pseudo-Apostle. But 
he would collect into himself all the evils which were 
floating among heathens, among Hebrews, and among 
those who were sealed with the name of the Father, of 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. All would worship him 
who saw in him the complete representative of that 
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which they were aspiring to be. To warn them, 
therefore, that they would be exposed to this tempt- 
ation; that it was not safe to anticipate the coming of 
One in Whom all good would be gathered up, without 
anticipating the coming of one in whom all evil would 
be gathered up; to warn them that the evil would 
claim their allegiance as well as the good, was to give 
them the most practical lesson which their spiritual 
father could give. It was not a too fervent or 
passionate adjuration to “beseech them, by the coming of 
Christ and the gathering together in Him,’ that they 
would remember what He was saying to them. 

I do not, however, look upon the words merely or 
chiefly as an adjuration. The preposition w7ép is 
more naturally and commonly rendered “for the sake 
of,’ than “by.” If we substitute that rendering we 
shall perhaps make his meaning clearer. “Let me 
beseech you for the sake of that appearing of Christ 
which I have bidden you expect and desire con- 
tinually—for the sake of that gathering together of all 
the limbs of the spiritual body in the One Head—not 
to let any expressions of mine about that appearing 
and that gathering together—make you forget that 
there will be another appearing, the appearing of one 
who will scatter, not gather—and that you, children 
of God as you are, claimed as such by baptism, sealed 
as such by the Spirit, may reject the Son of Man, and 
ask for the Man of Sin to reign over you.” He does 
not merely appeal to them by the most sacred and 
dear of all names, by the highest of all expectations. 
He makes use of that name and that expectation 
as a charm and a power to preserve them from the 
Apostasy, to prevent them from becoming the liegemen 
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of the Destroyer—from swelling his triumph and 
partaking his doom. 

There are passages in this discourse, about the 
meaning of which we may guess, without arriving at 
any satisfactory conclusion. St. Paul speaks of a 
certain hindrance to the full revelation of the 
Antichrist, which he had told the Thessalonians of 
when he was with them. That hindrance, he says, 
still existed: in due time it would be taken out of the 
way; then the Man of Sin would come forth in his 
complete proportions ; then would follow the hour of 
his defeat and downfall. It was of great practical 
importance to the Thessalonians, that they should 
know what this hindrance was; and the Apostle says 
that they did know. To us the question is one of 
historical curiosity. Itmay be worthy of investigation, 
but we may lose ourselves in the inquiry, and so for- 
get that in our day too there is a Mystery of Iniquity 
working; that in our age that mystery may at last 
have some visible embodiment; that in our age there 
may be some outward impediment which is preventing 
it from being fully displayed; that, so far as that is a 
merely outward impediment,—be it law, be it an 
ecclesiastical system, be it what it may,—we cannot 
trust to it. When the internal evil, the poison which 
has infected society, has reached the heart—when it 
has overcome the good which is fighting with it there, 
the restraints of tradition, custom, fear, which hold in 
the giant of malevolence, will be rent asunder by him 
like tow. He must encounter some mightier foe than 
these ; all who know of no other, and depend upon 
them, will believe him to be omnipotent. 

I think that we may enter most fully and practi- 
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cally into the whole lesson which the Apostle is im- 
parting to the Thessalonians, if we dwell on his first 
words, and consider how these words bear upon our 
own lives. I see in them a meaning that I think 
belongs specially to Christmas Day—to this Christmas 
even more than to most others; that connects together 
those Advents of Christ which, as I said three Sundays 
ago, we are so apt to separate from each other, and 
even to contrast with each other; finally, that tells us 
what is the internal relation between the Festival of 
Christ’s Birth and that Feast, in which we show forth 
His Death till He come. 

I. Severe Protestants in former times, especially 
the Puritans of England and Scotland, spoke many 
hard words about Christmas Day. It had a heathen- 
ish origin, they said; it was a modern adaptation of 
the old Saturnalia; it did not commemorate the real 
day of the Nativity ; Popery was lurking in the very 
name ; we had got rid of the Mass, but here the remem- 
brance of it survived; the most popular of all our 
holidays bound us to the nations, from the idolatries 
of which we had separated. It is very likely that 
the answers which were made to these specious argu- 
ments were little understood, and only affected a few. 
Nevertheless, in Protestant Germany, even in Presby- 
terian Scotland, even among the descendants of those 
who called the day accursed, it has maintained its 
eround ; has preserved its social character; has been 
able to assert that character as somehow involved in 
its spiritual meaning. There is that here which is 
too strong for preaching, nay, even for the swords and 
clubs of iconoclasts. These have been able to hinder 
the introduction of many foreign practices, to destroy 
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much of mere ceremonial. But they were as little 
able to shake the observance of Christmas Day as the 
French Directory were, to substitute decades for weeks. 
The reasons alleged against it have fallen very dead. 
What if there was a heathen festival which testified 
that slaves for one day in the year were men? Was 
not that a natural and reasonable anticipation of a 
day which was to speak of liberty to captives? Ought 
not heathens to have shown that they looked for a 
Deliverer, that they believed there was a deliverer 
The chronological pedantry was as little regarded 
De minimis non curat the Gospel any more than the 
Law. The birthday of ordinary heroes is often un- 
known, yet men have been sure that they had a birth, 
and have chosen some day for remembering it. If 
the Incarnation is a fact at all, what a fact it must 
be for mankind! What a trifle it must be, whether 
the Babe was laid in the manger in September or 
December! As little could the conscience of Protest- 
ant England be disturbed in its observance by shrieks 
about a Popish name. What the name signified, the 
people might not well know; but it seemed to signify 
something about a bond of union between human 
beings of all classes and opinions, in all times and 
places. They knew that they had fellowship with 
Papists in buying and selling; that they had a flesh 
and blood essentially like those which Papists have. 
Their hearts said, “If we disclaim communion with 
them, in this name on this day, we are committing 
the sin which we charge upon them.” 

These were broad, simple conclusions of plain 
people, arrived at by no processes of logic, far firmer 
than any logic, And why? The text tells us. It 
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has not been a false instinct, but a profoundly true 
instinct, which connected the coming of Christ with 
gatherings together, with associations of kinsfolk and 
friends, with the most genial human fellowship. God 
must have put these thoughts into the hearts of men. 
He must have kept them alive. And those who 
can see in them only vulgar perversions of a divine 
mystery——who do not hail them as the acknowledg- 
ment, half unconscious possibly, but deserving to be 
brought into the fullest and clearest consciousness, 
that our race can only be united in a Living Head, 
are in danger of dwarfing Christ to the limits of their 
individual wants and experiences, of regarding Him as 
their servant rather than their Lord. 

But the more we honour this idea of Christmas,— 
the more we endeavour to seize it ourselves,—feeling 
that so we are likely to keep the day as God would 
have us keep it, the more must we lay our account 
with finding a deep sorrow in the midst of its 
gladness. 

Every Christmas gathering reminds those who take 
part in it, how families once united are scattered over 
the earth; what havoc death has made in them; how 
strifes worse than death have invaded them. One 
scarcely knows how to think of this present week ; 
what a number of English firesides will be darkened 
by the recollection of faces which shed gladness over 
them, and which are seen no more; what efforts, 
noble efforts, will be made by many to hide thoughts 
which are always present with them, lest they shall 
east their own shadows upon the young. If Christmas 
were only a festival, and we did not know what festival, 
such thoughts would be simply overwhelming; the 
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gaiety would appear the most unreal mockery,—the 
dressing of a death’s head. But look at it as an 
indication, a prophecy ; think of the coming of Christ 
in the flesh as the preparation and foretaste of a 
glorious coming; consider that as the true gathering 
in of the children to their Father’s house, as the time 
when the word home is to find its full signification, 
when Society shall be a fact, and not a name; look 
thus upon this Feast of the Nativity, and then all is 
changed. The face that you have ever known, which 
expressed the warmest, kindliest greeting, is the herald 
of a more cordial welcome that is to be; the voice 
which rings in your ear as fullest of music and joy, 
was uttering the first notes of a perfect harmony, in 
which it will one day bear a part. The beautiful 
things we are conversant with here are not, as dreary 
moralists sometimes tell us, only delusive phantoms, 
which are to last for an hour, and leave darkness and 
death behind them; they are promises and pledges of 
a light and life that are to survive the darkness and 
death ; they are buds of hope, all the more wonderful 
for the cold airs which nip them; their feebleness and 
imperfection, and the cry of bitterness which rises out 
of our hearts when they vanish, are themselves assur- 
ances that they and we have capacities for that which 
is strong and perfect; they keep alive the sense of 
immortality in our hearts, when it is most flagging 
and faint. 

Must not this be so, if the Nativity is the warrant 
for human sympathy and gladness? Did not that 
speak of feebleness and disappointment? There is a 
promise from Heaven of Glory to God in the highest. 
On earth all is inglorious and low. There is a 
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promise of Peace. But the Child comes with a sword ; 
the innocents die for its sake. There is a promise of 
Goodwill, but factions are raging everywhere; raging 
most in the holy city. The Birth is the fitting pre- 
lude to the life. Thirty years of obscurity and silence ; 
then two or three years in public; still of humilia- 
tion, only with flashes of glory between; still of 
contention, only “ Peace I leave with you,” but that 
Peace to be received into the heart, amidst all outward 
throes of war; still of bitter factions, centring their 
hatred upon the Son of Man, bringing Him at last to 
death; only the “Father forgive them” testifying 
that there is a good Will which is higher than the will 
to evil. Can you have a more perfect Image of that 
which is passing in every region where men are dwell- 
ing? All looks like this; glimpses of brightness 
amidst a general gloom, the glimpses at last going 
out in death. Nothing achieved; all hopes blighted. 
All is like this if there is no Resurrection, no appear- 
ance in glory. If there is, the bright Apostolical 
vision of human life and destiny must be the right one ; 
that into which we naturally and habitually fall, the 
wrong one. We must not talk of any hopes which 
men have ever cherished in any age—hopes of social 
amelioration, hopes of spiritual renovation—as abortive. 
All were inspired by Him, all are gathered up in 
_ Him, all are to be fulfilled when He comes forth and 
is revealed as He is. That must be the revelation of 
the union of all things and all Persons as they were 
created in Him; that must be the Manifestation of 
the Sons of God. 

II. And if so, surely the thought of Christ’s full 
and perfect coming—of our gathering together in Him 
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—must make Christmas, which is the pledge and 
witness of it, a time of awful warning as well as of 
blessed hope. Do I mean of hope to one set of people, 
of warning to another? No; but of hope to all people, 
of warning to all people. For if the gathering to- 
gether of all as one family in Christ is the fulfilment 
of the Mystery of Godliness, the entire separation of 
the brethren of that family must be the fulfilment of 
the Mystery of Iniquity. For all men to confess that 
they have an Elder Brother, a Father to Whom they 
are united in Him; for none to exalt himself above 
another, or to think that he has a separate interest 
from another, this must be the perfection of human 
and divine Society, this must be the heavenly state. 
For men to feel that they absolutely know no bonds 
to each other, that each exists for himself,—this must 
be the destruction of all that has been partially good 
and blessed here, of all that we have seen the dawn of 
on our Christmas-day meetings, this must be the state 
of Hell. And who dares say that this mystery of 
iniquity is not working in him? What Christian 
society does not at times exhibit features, which betray 
a hellish parentage, which might unfold themselves 
into the full likeness of the spirit from whom they 
have been derived? Oh! it is not death which is 
rending families, nations, Churches, asunder. Christ 
has overcome death. We may claim His Nativity as 
the witness that Life has come into a world of beings 
whom death has severed from each other to make 
them one. It is the dark suspicion of our fellows, 
the notion that they are thinking evil of us or under- 
valuing us or plotting against us, it is the secret 
whisper, or the hidden conceit of our own importance 
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and our own injuries, it is this which creeps so 
stealthily into us, which gets the dominion over us, 
and which saps the sympathies of blood, the cordiality 
of friendship, the recollection of those that are gone. 
The meanness of party, the class rivalries, the notion 
that power is good and desirable in itself, apart from 
its ends, the grovelling morality and the glorification 
of what is most sordid, which follows when men have 
lost sight of their common origin and common interests, 
it is this which undermines a nation, and lays it at 
the feet of some tyrant who embodies its evils. 
And the like habits of mind, carried into a more in- 
ward region and mixing with the holiest traditions, 
adopting and degrading the most sacred names—be- 
coming therefore, in a very terrible sense, “spiritual 
wiekedness in high places”—have changed Churches 
of the living into dens of darkness instead of 
chambers of Light, till a Voice has been heard out of 
the midst of them, saying, “Let us depart.” 

Brethren, St. Paul beseeches us-—Christ Himself 
beseeches us,— by His coming, and by our gathering 
together in Him,” that we will fight against these 
tendencies within us, which, if they were to come forth 
and present themselves to us, would take the form of 
the Antichrist,—would show us exactly what it is that 
Christ will at last consume with the Spirit of His 
mouth, and destroy with the brightness of His coming. 
We need not fear that or any incarnation of evil, pro- 
vided we are holding fast by the Incarnate Good. 
What we have to dread is our own hearts, the possi- 
bility of our loving this Monster, of our choosing him. 
to reign over us because we have been moulding our- 
selves into his likeness, because we wish to be such as 
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he will be. And I know not how we can overcome 
that dreadful inclination, except it be by setting before 
ourselves a hope which will not make us ashamed, 
the hope which Apostles cherished, and which they 
bade their Churches cherish, not of some blessings 
which should come to them as the rewards of their 
faith and obedience, but of the revelation of the Son 
of God, “ Who shall gather together vn one all things in 
Himself, both which are in heaven and which are on earth.” 

III. To keep that hope alive, to fight with the 
enemy that is continually striving to rob us of it, the 
day of our Lord’s Nativity has become Christ-mas, a 
day for commemorating the full and perfect Atonement 
which He has made for mankind by His death as well 
as His birth. 

That word Mass would probably less alarm those 
who object to it, if they considered its etymology. 
The Missa Catechumenorum speaks of exclusion rather 
than of fellowship; it reminds us (like “the fencing ” 
in the Scotch Kirk) of those who are not admitted to 
the Lord’s Table. But this derivation was soon for- 
gotten in the use of the name; it came to represent 
the whole worship of God; it conveyed the impression 
that this worship is essentially the offermg of a 
Sacrifice. As the feeling crept more and more into 
the Church, that the Sacrifice of Christ was not a 
complete one, the Mass was more and more regarded 
as that which did what He had left undone. The 
idea of his Sacrifice as a common Sacrifice, one for all 
men, is so inseparably connected with the idea of its 
perfectness, that one was sure to be weakened if the 
other was weakened ; so the practice of saying private 
Masses—that practice which called forth the most 
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earnest denunciations of the Reformers 
consistently established itself. 

Now, against both these abuses,—against all the 
abuses which have clustered about the idea of Sacrifice 
in the Romish Church,—we bear a most effectual 
witness, when we redeem a name nowise sacred or 
illustrious in its origin, but widely diffused over the 
nations of Europe—felt as a symbol of their union— 
for this week’s festival. We ought to let all the 
people who confess the Roman Pontiff as their spiritual 
head, understand that we too regard all worship as 
Sacrifice; that we cannot separate Sacrifice from 
Christ ; that we cannot remember that He was born 
into the world, without remembering that He gave 
Himself up to birth and death, that He might take 
away the sins of the world. We ought to make them 
understand that we protest against nothing but that 
which circumscribes this communion, which abridges 
the fullness of the Sacrifice; that a protest of this 
kind, so help us God, we will never abandon. And 
we should beseech them by the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and by our gathering together in Him, 
to consider whether they can safely be less Catholic ; 
whether they can call upon us to fraternize as in a 
lower and more earthly Name than that of Him who 
was born of the Virgin, and Who shall be revealed in 
the glory of His Father. 

But, brethren, it is not chiefly for the sake of any 
impression we may make on those who cast us off 
(though we should spare no pains to show that our 
confession involves no intentional separation from any), 
that I would cling to this recollection of the union 
between the Nativity and the Sacrifice. 
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If God, of His tender love to mankind, sent His 
Son not only to take upon Him our flesh, but to suffer 
death upon the cross, we may be able to face all those 
thoughts which this season will call up in so many. 
As they eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink His 
blood, they will be still one with those whom sickness 
or violence has torn from them; they can be confident 
that those most dear to them are keeping a more 
perfect Christmas, not forgetting any with whom they 
kept it in other days; they will not doubt that as 
Jesus died and rose again, those who sleep in Him He 
will bring with Him. As we eat that flesh and drink 
that blood, we may feel that Christ is binding us by 
the mightiest of all Sacraments to Him, and to all 
from whom our own evil natures and the evil spirit 
would tempt us to be separate; that Christ has been 
born into a world of sin and strife, to the end that He 
might give us a second birth to righteousness and 
peace; that He has died the victim of sin and strife, 
to the end that all sin and strife might die in us. 


THE HUNGRY FILLED; THE RICH SENT 
AWAY EMPTY 


St. Johws Dav 


(SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS) 
DECEMBER 27, 1857 


“And I say unto you, That many shall come from the east and 
west, and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
im the kingdom of heaven. But the children of the kingdom 
shall be cast out into outer darkness: there shall be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth.’—Matrumw viii. 11, 12. 


TuHIs is St. John’s Day. The two chapters which we 
have read from the Apocalypse are beautiful com- 
memorations of it. The first tells us how the Apostle 
himself wished his contemporaries to think of him. 
He had borne witness to the Word of God and to the 
testimony of Jesus Christ. He was their brother and 
companion in tribulation, and in the Kingdom and 
patience of Jesus Christ. The second tells us what that 
Kingdom is in which he lived, and for which he waited. 

I have had other occasions of speaking to you of 
this Apostle’s testimony concerning the Word of God. 
I have spoken recently from a memorable passage in 
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the Apocalypse, concerning the Kingdom of Heaven 
and the saints who dwell in it. ‘The text I have 
chosen is from St. Matthew. It too is a testimony 
concerning the Word of God and the Kingdom of 
Heaven. It may show us how wonderfully the 
doctrine of St. John explains the doctrine of those 
who went before him; how fitly the Apocalypse winds 
up the New Testament; how its truths, whether de- 
livered by St. John or any other, expound Christmas 
Day to us, and may prepare us for a New Year. 

St. Matthew’s words follow the story of the Roman 
centurion, who sent elders of the Jews to ask our 
Lord that He would heal his servant. I referred to 
him not many Sundays ago, as an illustration of the 
deep and practical divinity which a man might learn 
in a camp. He had soldiers under him; he was 
himself under authority. It was not by physical 
force that he ruled his men. It was not by physical 
force that he was ruled. He said, Go, and the men 
went. He said, Come, and they came. This mighty 
power lay in words. The soldier observed it and 
considered it. Must not there be some power not 
physical, not visible, from which this power flowed ? 
Must not some one be speaking to him,—speaking 
to his very heart,—whom he was bound to obey ? 
Was not this his Lord? Was not this the source 
and spring of his life ? 

To what did these thoughts lead? He heard of 
One Who was going about healing sicknesses. He 
considered, “If this Jesus can heal, it must be because 
the Word of God is with Him, is in Him, perhaps 
because He is this Word of God Himself. There is 
no need that He should come into my house; I am 
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not worthy that He should. Let Him speak and it 
will be done, as my commander speaks and I obey, 
as I speak and my soldiers do my bidding.” 

And our Lord said, “I have not found this faith 
in Israel. Even in the best of you who read the 
Law and the Prophets I have not found such a dis- 
cernment of the very meaning of the Law and the 
Prophets as in this heathen. Even in the best of 
you who frequent the worship of the Temple I have 
not found such a freedom from idolatry as in this 
man, who was brought up to reverence the Jove of 
the Capitol. In all of you there has still been a 
craving for the touch, for the look. You must have 
signs and wonders before you believe. There has 
not been this inward trust, this bowing of the spirit 
before an inward King. And yet till you are brought 
to the confession of this Roman soldier, you will not 
learn why I have come upon earth, what good My 
coming is to do you or the world; you will not enter 
into that Kingdom of Heaven of which I have been 
preaching, and which I am to establish in the world. 
That is the Kingdom in which your fathers, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob lived; for they lived by faith in a 
King Whom they could not see; Who was with them 
where they were; Who watched over their wives and 
their children, their flocks and their herds; Who told 
them where they were to go; Who made them under- 
stand when they did wrong. They were learning 
their place in a fellowship to which you belong; they 
were getting the first glimpses of a ladder set upon 
earth and ascending to Heaven, upon which you may 
stand, and by which you may mount. But I say 
unto you, many shall come from the east and the 
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west, and shall sit down with them in this Kingdom, ~ 
while the children of the Kingdom shall be thrust out.” 

I. There ought to have been nothing which startled 
them in the first part of this announcement. The 
name of Abraham ought to have recalled to them 
the covenant on which their nation stood. That 
covenant would have told them of a blessing to all 
the families of the earth. But they had never under- 
stood what the blessing was which they had inherited, 
and which the families of the earth were to share 
with them. This Kingdom of Heaven, what did it 
mean? Where was it? It was at hand. In a few 
days or years perhaps, they might see the Son of 
David entering this royal city, as they had heard of 
a Roman general entering their capital with the spoils 
of the east and of the west. Or was not Heaven up 
in the sky, a city or a palace to which those should 
be transported after death, who had prayed and fasted 
and done good deeds here upon earth? Whichever 
of these notions of a Kingdom of Heaven was adopted, 
or whatever middle opinion, partaking a little of the 
nature of each, somewhat less definite than either, 
took its place, the difficulty was the same in imagining 
how Roman Centurions, how Greeks or Barbarians 
from the east or the west, could be partakers of the 
felicity. In one case they must be trampled down, 
they must be the kings and slaves to grace the 
procession of the Conqueror. In the other case, 
how could these men have earned the rewards which 
scarcely any but the most religious children of the 
Covenant could hope to win? What a sentence 
it was upon those who had been toiling in the 
heat of the day to deserve their hire, if a multitude 
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called at the eleventh hour were admitted to the 
same ! 

A sentence indeed! And even such a sentence 
Jesus came into the world to pronounce. The gospel 
of His Kingdom was the sentence upon those who had 
imagined another kingdom for themselves. The news 
of salvation to the world was the judgment upon those 
who counted the salvation of the world a loss and a 
curse to them. We cannot bring this thought too 
distinctly and strongly home to our minds. It will 
make us understand the point which I have been 
pressing lately, that the coming of Christ as a De- 
liverer necessarily involved His coming as a Judge. It 
will enable us to perceive why all the Jewish expecta- 
tions were inverted by His appearing; why it exalted 
the nations which they supposed were to be condemned; 
why it laid low the nation which they supposed would 
have been exalted. 

We must adhere very strictly to our Lord’s lan- 
guage in this passage, and in every passage where He 
speaks of the Kingdom of Heaven, and not suffer 
ourselves to introduce any preconceptions or fancies of 
our own, if we would enter into this great Christian 
paradox. The Kingdom of Heaven in which Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob were sitting, and in which many 
from all quarters of the world would sit with them, 
could surely have nothing to do with either of those 
heavens which the Jewish imagination had constructed. 
It must, if the story of the Centurion has any appli- 
cation to our Lord’s remark, have been closely connected 
with the acknowledgment of a mysterious sovereignty 
over human beings, over their hearts and reins, a 
sovereignty in which the imperator and the centurion 
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and the commonest soldier were all interested, because 
they were all within the circle of its commands and of 
its grace. If Abraham was brought out of a race 
which was becoming idolatrous,—if he was preserved 
amidst a race which was sunk in idolatry—to be an 
early witness of this blessed dominion, of this righteous 
rule, which should at last break in pieces all dominion 
and rule that is not righteous and not blessed,—the 
expansion of this knowledge, the discovery to an ever 
larger circle of Him in Whom they are living and 
moving and having their being, was implied in the 
selection of a person to bear a practical testimony of 
it. The sphere of his work was very limited. Soon 
he would bequeath it to a successor; soon the place of 
that successor would know him no more. But as 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob passed out of the region in 
which they had spent the few and often evil days of 
their pilgrimage, they would become better acquainted 
with that Kingdom which they had confessed, would 
understand better how it overshadowed this world, 
would see how gradually it was making its grace and 
its power known to the children of men. To find ever 
fresh spirits from earth entering into this kingdom, to 
see God’s army continually increasing, to expect ever 
fresh discomfitures of His enemies, to give succours 
and encouragements to those who were fainting in 
the warfare, to be growing themselves in knowledge 
and awe and love with every fresh ministry in which 
they were engaged for their brethren, this was the 
reward which God had prepared for those that loved 
Him. If He had prepared any rewards for those 
who did not love Him, but who sought prizes for 
themselves and counted the admission of others into 
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their privileges an injustice, these they did not aspire 
after. 

And therefore it could be no wonder, though an in- 
finite delight to them, if the divine Kingdom which 
they had so faintly apprehended themselves upon earth, 
was made known through one gracious discipline or 
another to Roman centurions, to eastern Magians, to 
Greek sages, to poor sufferers in all ends of the earth ; 
no wonder, but an infinite delight, if these were taught 
of a Father's house to which they might return, from 
the far country in which tlHey had been wandering, and 
that their Father Himself was fetching them home. 
Every new age had been bringing more and more into 
this apprehension. The fulness of the time had come 
when the perfect Image of the Father was revealed. 
That revelation opened to the Gentiles the Kingdom of 
Heaven. And that which was a light to lighten them, 
was also the glory of the people Israel. All that for 
ages had been hidden came to light. What prophets 
and kings had longed for was made known to fishermen. 
Those fishermen were permitted to enter into the 
labours of prophets and kings, and to reap harvests of 
seeds which they had sown, from lands which they had 
ploughed. The Law went forth in very deed from 
Judah, and the Word of the Lord from Jerusalem. 
The King of Israel claimed the homage of all lands, 
and multitudes in all lands bowed their necks and 
their hearts to His yoke. 

II. “But the children of the Kingdom,” so the text 
goes, “shall be cast out into outer darkness: there shall 
be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” Here again I would 
beseech you to observe the language of our Lord, and not 
to change it for any phrases of ours. We certainly 
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cannot make it clearer or fuller than He has made it. 
He speaks of darkness: St. John tells us why. “ This,” 
he says, “is the condemnation, that Light is come «nto 
the world, and men loved darkness rather than Lrght, 
because their deeds were evil.” The Light of the World 
shines forth upon mankind. Those who should hail it 
and spread it through the world are scared by it; fly 
from it, hate it. Either they must establish their reign 
of darkness, or the Light must prove itself stronger 
than they are. It does prove itself stronger, therefore 
they are left to the darkness which they have chosen. 
It is outer darkness; it lies outside of God’s kingdom, 
outside of humanity. God’s order has banished it. 

Such phrases as these, when they proceed from the 
holiest and divinest lips, must not be treated like the 
phrases of vulgar rhetoricians. We are to think of 
them, not to play with them. When our Lord speaks 
of darkness, He intends us to consider what darkness 
is in our ordinary experience, what it is to be without 
the power of distinguishing the forms of things or the 
faces of men, of discerning between that which is safe 
and that which is perilous. He would have us reflect 
that in our spiritual condition there can be no greater 
horror than that which corresponds to this; the inca- 
pacity of knowing evil from good, that which is to be 
hated with a perfect hatred from that which is to be 
loved with a perfect love. He would have us reflect 
that, as the light comes to the eye from the presence 
of a sun, light comes to the spirit from the presence of 
the Father of Spirits; that to be shut up in ourselves 
without Him is the perdition, the deepest possible 
perdition of a creature made in His image. 

Is the phrase gnashing of teeth less fearfully intel- 
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ligible? Have you ever been in a madhouse? Have 
you compared what you saw and heard there with 
what you read in the Lesson yesterday; how the 
crowd to whom St. Stephen said, “ Ye do always resist 
the Holy Ghost; as your fathers did, so do ye,” gnashed 
upon him with their teeth. The Conscience within them 
said, He is speaking truth. The Devil within them 
said, Kill the truth. The Devil appeared to triumph. 
They did their best to kill the truth, by killing the 
utterer of it. But if it could not die——if the truth 
remained and those witnesses to it remained,—must 
not the teeth continue to gnash? It was the gnashing 
for blessings very near, but not realized; it expressed 
the inward conviction that they were gone. 

My brethren, the Conscience of men, in all times, 
has responded so mightily and fearfully to those words 
of our Lord,—has found for them such a personal ap- 
plication,—that it has been hard to vindicate for them 
their direct and obvious sense, hard to convince them 
that when He spoke of Israel, He had Israel in his 
mind,—that the children of the Kingdom who He said 
would cast themselves out, did cast themselves out in 
that generation. I think that it is our duty, and there- 
fore our wisdom, to adhere to the letter of Scripture ; 
that if we trifle with it for the sake of extracting good 
lessons from it, all its power over us disappears. But I 
do attach very great importance to this witness of 
our hearts, that the words cannot have meant more to 
Judea than they mean to Christendom, that their 
whole blessing and their whole terror is for us and for 
our children. What that blessing is, what that terror 
is, I believe we shall understand most, we shall feel 
most, if we consider what was given to the world by 
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the Advent of Christ, what was lost to those who had 
been the stewards of God’s blessings to the world. The 
Word made flesh, and dwelling among men, opened to 
men a Kingdom of Righteousness, Peace, Joy; told 
them that they were inheritors of this Kingdom ; 
showed them how with their spirits they might enter 
into it; promised them the Spirit of His Father,—the 
Spirit who had dwelt without measure in Him, that 
they might enter into it. The Word came to His own, 
and His own received Him not. They did not confess 
Him as the Lord of their spirits; they saw in Him 
only the Carpenter’s Son. And so more and more the 
invisible world became utterly obscure to them; they 
could perceive only that which their senses presented 
to them. And so more and more those great posses- 
sions, of which the senses can take no account,—4J ustice, 
Love, Truth,—the eternal, substantial, universal trea- 
sures, which the hearts of holy men felt that they must 
have or perish, were withdrawn from the apprehension 
of the chosen people; they became as though they 
were not. Shadows took their place, they passed into 
shadows. The forms which had spoken of them 
and revealed them, became unnaturally huge and 
prominent, spectres of the night, sometimes telling in 
awful voices of that which they could not restore, 
sometimes for a moment deluding those who embraced 
the cloud with the hope that they had found the 
divinity. Then came the hubbub of parties, a Babel 
of unintelligible sounds, nothing clear but the passion 
and fury which were trying to express themselves, and 
which, since words proved so ineffectual, must seek for 
other weapons. 

Is the picture too like? Dare we not look upon 
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it, because it reminds us too much of what might be, 
of what may be, in the nineteenth century after Christ ? 
Yes. We feel and know that the signs of a Kingdom 
of God are amongst us; every Christmas Day testifies 
that it has been brought near to us; that we are living, 
moving, having our being in the midst of it. It is not 
far off, that we should say “Who shall ascend into 
Heaven to bring it to us? Who shall descend into 
the deep to tell us of it?” But it is with us, close 
to the heart of each one of us. The Word of God is 
preaching to us of it there. That Word of God con- 
verts every record of the past into a message for the 
present. Stephen looks at us as he did at the Jewish 
Sanhedrin, with the face of an angel. For us he 
witnesses, for us he dies. John is our brother and 
companion in tribulation, and in the Kingdom and 
Patience of Jesus Christ. The Innocents mingle with 
the children who are born and die before our eyes. 
All testify of a Kingdom undefiled and eternal, into 
which we may enter, the treasures of which are for us 
all. 

And about us all are powers of darkness which 
would persuade us that there is no Kingdom of Light 
which would draw us beyond its circle. They tell us 
that the world which speaks to eye, ear, taste, is the 
only real world. We believe them, and the beauty of 
that world vanishes; what looked—what was—full of 
life and motion and freedom, becomes dull and hopeless. 
We believe them, and we became inhabitants of a 
kingdom that has as little to do with the senses as 
Christ’s Kingdom, which is as spiritual as that; only 
it is a kingdom of Unrighteousness, of War, of Joy- 
lessness. We do not abandon our religion because we 
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become sensualists; but our religion becomes one of 
terror and hatred; a system of devices to escape from 
God, to cause the Holy One to cease from us. 

Oh, brethren, that Christendom, that England may 
never so dally with these powers of darkness, as at 
last to be brought into that outer darkness to which 
the children of Abraham, of Isaac, and Jacob were 
doomed! Oh that we may never gnash with our teeth 
because God’s Word speaks to our consciences of good 
things that were ours, and that we would not have! 
Oh that the warnings of this year—that the deliverances 
of this year—may be received as God’s own loving 
entreaties to us, not to cast ourselves into this torment ! 
But whether we receive them as such or not, multitudes 
will come from the East and the West, the North and 
the South—at last we believe those Jewish exiles will 
come themselves—and sit down in the Kingdom of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. As sure as day rises out 
of night,—as year succeeds year,—will He Who stood 
before John in the Isle of Patmos be revealed to the 
eye of every creature. As surely as the voice of any 
earthly friend is speaking to us warning or comfort, is 
He saying, “ Behold I come quickly, and My reward 
is with Me, to give to every man as his work shall be.” 


CHRISTMAS CHARITIES 


sunday alter Christmas 


(Preached at Christ Church, Marylebone, for District Relief 
and Provident Societies) 


“For ye know the grace of owr Lord Jesus Christ, that, though He 
was rich, yet for your sakes He became poor, that ye through His 
poverty might be rich.”—2 CoRINTHIANS viii. 9. 


WHEN a beggar asks alms of me, for the love of Christ, 
can I safely hold back my hand? When I am assured, 
by persons of wisdom and experience, that I shall do 
a positive wrong to society if I listen to his prayer, 
dare I give him anything? These are questions 
which are troubling a great many of us. They do 
not concern only the case of the street beggar. They 
have a very wide application. Some will tell us that 
almost every time we bestow anything on a fellow- 
creature, we are indulging a fancy or a sentiment, and 
violating a law. Some will say that the most indis- 
criminate kindness is most like the kindness of God, 
Who giveth liberally to all, and upbraideth not, Who 
sendeth His rain upon the just and upon the unjust. 
These opposite opinions do not only distract us. Too 
often they drive us to the conclusion that there is 
no principle at all which can guide us; or to the 
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conclusion, more dangerous still, that there are two 
principles, one of which is good for earth, the other for 
heaven,—the former to be followed commonly, because 
it has been ascertained to be true by experience, the 
latter occasionally, because it is enjoined in the Bible. 

Perhaps there is no time when this conflict is 
likely to be greater in our minds than at Christmas. 
That season is associated with our old notions of 
charity. We cannot cure ourselves of the notion that 
we ought to give then, if we give at no other part of 
the year. This is not merely because it falls in 
winter, when nights are long and cold, and work is 
apt to be scarce;—not merely because the rich then 
are wont to feast and make themselves comfortable, so 
that the thought of people starving near them seems 
peculiarly monstrous,—but because they cannot face 
the recollection that the Son of God became a poor 
man among poor men, when their hearts and hands 
are shut against creatures of their own flesh and blood. 
We are half-inclined to think that maxims, which in 
general are indisputable, may be neglected out of 
homage to the Nativity; that our liberal dispositions 
ought to be indulged while we are keeping it, though 
they may need to be carefully watched and restrained 
when the anniversary is over. 

Such a scheme of action cannot be an honest one, 
my brethren. What is right at Christmas must be 
right always. ither the Incarnation means nothing, 
and we should pay no heed to it, or it determines 
what our thoughts and deeds should be, all our lives 
through. We should go to it, not to find exceptions 
from the laws by which men are governed, but to 
learn what those laws are. It will not, I am sure, 
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encourage or tolerate in us any sentiment which is at 
variance with principle. It may, if we consider it 
earnestly, help us to arrive at a principle more com- 
prehensive and more available for practice than either 
of those to which I have referred, and which will do 
justice to both. 

I. And first: It is certain that if we receive the 
Incarnation of Christ as the revelation of God’s mind 
and character to men, any language which has ever 
been used or can ever be used to denote the fulness 
and universality of the Divine Love and Compassion, 
instead of being exaggerated, instead of requiring to 
be modified and qualified, must be tame and cold. 
When we say that the appearing of Christ is an 
answer to all the dark thoughts and conceptions 
which men in any age or country have formed of 
Him, in Whom they live and move and have their 
being; when we say that the Gospel of the Incarna- 
tion will at last beat down every kind of devil-worship 
that has prevailed throughout the world,—we speak 
reasonably, but we only speak half the truth. Not 
only the notions of God as a cruel, malicious-tyrant, 
plotting against His creatures, but all those notions 
and phrases which rob Him of His personality, which 
represent Him under such names as ‘The Divinity,’ 
or ‘Providence, or ‘Omnipotence, become offensive 
to us when once we think that the fulness of the 
Godhead dwelt in the Son of Man. Then the Name 
of Father, which Christ proclaimed, becomes the Name 
which interprets all others, which includes all others. 
The Divinity which we reverence, is the mind of a 
Living Father. The Providence we confess, is the 
foresight of a Father devising what is best for all His 
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children. The Omnipotence which seemed to be on 
the side of evil, when Christ lay in the manger and 
the Innocents were slain—when Christ died on the 
Cross, and priests and soldiers mocked Him,—is shown 
by the Manger and the Cross to be the instrument 
which the Father wields for the purposes of His grace, 
for the Redemption of the world. 

So far then it would seem that the defenders of an 
expansive, undiscriminating charity have much to urge 
on their behalf. If we are to be followers of God 
as dear children; if nothing can be wrong in our 
character, which is like His, nothing right which is 
inconsistent with His,—there can be no fear of our 
regarding the race of man, or any individuals of that 
race, with too much of affection and sympathy, there 
must be the greatest fear in stinting our affection and 
sympathy. I think our consciences fully affirm this 
conclusion. We may every now and then be confused 
by solemn warnings which we hear, about the danger 
of being too compassionate; we may feel that those 
who utter these warnings are striking at some infirmity, 
some very serious infirmity, in our conduct and in our 
temper. But when we question ourselves, we find it 
is not the infirmity of having cared too much for our 
fellow-men, of having made too many sacrifices for 
them. No one who is thoroughly honest with himself 
feels that he is open to this charge. He may have 
talked far too much about benevolence, but he has not 
been over-benevolent; he may have indulged in a 
frothy sentimentalism, but that will rise up before 
him rather as evidence that he has been over-tender 
of himself than of any one else. The blessing of the 
Psalmist, on him who considereth the poor, has not 
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been changed, as some appear to suppose, into a curse. 
Inconsideration is now, as it always was, the source of 
all curses. 

II. Again, if we have not followed a cunningly 
devised fable in supposing that Christ, Who was rich, 
for our sakes became poor ;—if the narrative of His 
birth into this world, and of His Life in it, is one to 
which we attach any sacredness,—it cannot be a true 
maxim that men should generally be left to the 
consequences of their own acts, that we should turn 
away on the other side when we see one who has 
fallen into poverty or into crime, comforting ourselves 
with the thought that it was his own fault, and that 
we are not to save him from the results of his folly 
and recklessness. There is, indeed, no history which 
shows so clearly as the Gospel History that individuals 
and Nations may be left to taste the fruits of their 
misdoings. The Son of Man wept over a hypocritical 
city and yet left it to be trodden down by its enemies. 
But surely one sin, the chief sin, of that city, of its 
priests and rulers, was that they were wrapped in their 
selfish pride and importance; that they spurned the 
Lazarus at their gate; that they worshipped the letter 
of the Law, forgetting the meaning and the end of the 
Law. Their great complaint against Jesus was, that 
He received sinners and ate with them. His com- 
plaint of them was, that they did not look for a 
Shepherd Who would go into the wilderness to seek 
after the wanderers of His flock, and that because 
they would not have a chief Shepherd of that mind, 
they, the inferior shepherds, had become mere 
hirelings. 

We could not confess a Saviour at all, if we did 
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not believe that men had fallen into an evil condition, 
out of which they needed to be raised. We could 
not confess such a Saviour as Jesus,-if we did not 
believe that the worst part of the fall was voluntary ; 
that men had themselves to blame for their greatest 
calamities. That principle is involved in the idea of 
an Incarnation. It is carried out into the minutest 
details in the acts of Christ. He who knew all men, 
could, if He had pleased, have fixed on the most 
respectable, and have bestowed all His blessings on 
them. He deliberately proclaimed the opposite rule 
as the rule of His conduct. The Physician, He said, 
was for the sick, not for the healthy. He cured a 
man to whom He had need to say, Go and sin no more, 
lest a worse thing come upon thee. He healed those 
who had unclean spirits. He cast the seven devils out 
of Mary Magdalene. 

Most of these acts were done for the bodies of 
men. Our Lord drew no artificial distinctions between 
cures of the body and of the soul. He claimed to be 
the Lord of both. He proved Himself to be the 
Deliverer of both. His example, then, may fairly be 
pleaded by those who say that they are not bound, in 
dispensing gifts and services, to choose the meritorious ; 
who remind us that if we had to prove our title to 
live, we must all be left to perish. 

III. But there is another aspect of the Nativity 
which requires to be as seriously contemplated as 
either of those which I have brought before you. It 
is that which is so prominent in the Collect for 
Christmas Day. The Father gave His Son to take 
our nature upon Him and to be born of the Virgin, 
that we being regenerate and made His children by 
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adoption and grace, might be renewed daily by His 
Holy Spirit. Christ did not merely stoop to our 
condition, He stooped to us that He might raise us. 
He came to assert for those, whom he was not ashamed 
to call His brethren, the dignity of Sons of God. And 
as this was the ultimate object of His Incarnation and 
Humiliation, so far as we are concerned—it appeared 
in every part of the work which He did while He was 
clothed with our mortality. He did not merely heal 
the sick and cast out devils. He called forth the 
Faith and Trust of those whom He restored. This 
was a part, the very highest part of their restoration. 
“Thy faith has saved thee,” He said to the Samaritan 
leper, who had already been made clean, like the 
other nine who went their ways without returning to 
give glory to God. In other words, He called forth 
the true manhood in the poor, degraded creatures to 
whom He came; He awakened them to a sense of 
their glorious parentage. He led them to look up 
from the earth on which they had crawled to the 
living God. He found the sheep He had been seeking. 
He brought them back rejoicing to their proper fold. 
And so He distinguishes more accurately between man 
and man than those distinguish, who denote one set of 
men as respectable and religious, and another as odious 
and profane. He spoke to each heart by his acts more 
than by his words. If there was in that heart a sense 
of oppression, a desire for deliverance, it responded to 
His call, it became the heart of a man. If it was 
violently shut against Him, it endured the worst 
punishment it could endure; it remained in its 
previous obtuseness it grew every day more hard 
and impenetrable. 
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Now here, brethren, is a justification, drawn from 
the Nativity and from the example of our Lord, for 
those who say that many of our so-called charitable 
deeds are not good, but mischievous. We need not 
introduce distinctions, which only perplex our con- 
sciences, between acts that are good for Society and acts 
that are good for individuals. We need not balance 
the duties which we owe to the one against those we 
owe to the other. It is clearly not good for any 
individual that he should live as a mere animal, when 
God has intended him for a man; as a slave, when 
he ought to be free; as a liar, when it is his privilege 
and his right to speak truth. If by our alms we 
tempt him to be a miserable creature, sustained by 
chance bounty, selling his soul for pence, we are 
guilty of our brother’s blood; we are not leading him 
to feel that he is a child of God; we may be, so far 
as in us les, keeping him from that new and high 
life which Christ took our flesh to vindicate for him. 

It is on this ground that I would rest the con- 
demnation of that lazy self-indulgent giving, into 
which we are all apt to fall, and which we know in 
our consciences has no title to the noble name of 
Charity. On this ground, too, we have a right to say 
that many religious institutions of other days were 
not godly institutions, because they kept up a race of 
vagabonds who never learnt the worth and glory 
of labour; who never learnt, therefore, to be brave 
and faithful; who prayed to chance, and not to their 
Father in Heaven, to give them day by day their 
daily bread. We are not, indeed, called upon to 
pronounce sentence upon those institutions, as if they 
never could have been useful, or as if they might not 
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have been turned to a good use when they were most 
corrupted, or as if they may in. no case have com- 
pensated by their sympathy for the wrong which 
they inflicted by their prodigality. As little need we 
decide, about any particular instance of almsgiving in. 
our own day, that it was wrongly directed, because it 
was not in conformity with some rule which we have 
laid down for ourselves. Rules are most fallacious 
things; they will be continually violated,—I had 
almost said they ought to be continually violated,— 
because the condition of no human being is exactly 
like that of any other, and because it is most desirable 
that each case should be tried, as far as it can be, on 
its own merits, and should not be labelled according 
to some arbitrary classification of ours. What we 
want is, to understand the end that we should keep 
constantly in view. We shall make many mistakes, 
doubtless, about the means of effecting it; we shall 
have to learn by failures. But we shall then at least 
know when we have succeeded and when we have 
failed. We shall have a standard by which to try 
our own acts, and to show us what wrong habits of 
mind have made our acts defective or mischievous. 
We shall feel that we are not the least absolved from 
the duty of helping our fellow-men, by their errors 
or ours; by their reluctance to be benefited, or our 
stupidity in benefiting them. We shall be sure that 
we are only God’s almoners, and that He has found 
more ingratitude in us,—more misunderstanding of 
His purposes,—than we shall ever find shown towards 
us by those of whom we fancy we have most right 
to complain. We shall be sure that the Spirit of Him 
Who gave His Son to take our nature upon Him, 
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will impart to us greater wisdom in giving, as well as 
more sympathy and more faithfulness, in proportion 
as we feel distrustful of our discernment, and cast 
ourselves upon His guidance. 

I think, then, brethren, that we need not choose 
St. John’s Day as a day for forgetting the precept, 
that we cannot love God Whom we have not seen, 
unless we love our brother whom we have seen. I 
think we need not make Christmas less a time for 
opening our hearts to the needy and suffering, than 
we have done hitherto. We may turn any day into 
a St. John’s Day, by taking his maxim as the maxim 
of our lives. We may carry Christmas through every 
season of the year, by remembering what it tells us 
of our divine birth, and of our relation to all the 
members of Christ’s family. 

That this lesson may not be a dead one for you, 
I am going to tell you why I think District Relief 
and Provident Societies, such as are established among 
you, fulfil all the conditions which should meet in 
Christmas Charities. When you relieve as private 
individuals, you may do a good which no formal, legal 
distribution of alms can do, because you come face to 
face with human beings. But then yow are felt to be 
the benefactors ; the gratitude, if there is any, is fixed 
exclusively upon you. When you go forth to relieve 
as members of a district, you have all the same oppor- 
tunity of showing personal kindness, and of exercising 
personal vigilance, as in the other case ;—you have 
greater security that the persons whom you visit need 
your help ;—but you are able to remind them, without 
preaching, by the very name you bear, that they 
and you belong to a body; that there is a Christian 
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fellowship for you both; that Christian prayers and 
sacraments are what bind you to your neighbour and 
your brother. 

This is one thing, and a very great thing. Then I 
rejoice heartily to find that you join together these 
words “Relief” and “Provident” in the announce- 
ment of your purposes. Ido not mean that you can 
always join them together in fact. You must relieve 
many who are not provident, and whom you cannot 
make provident. In doing so you bear a witness for 
the love of God to His creatures,—a witness that — 
Christ Who was rich, for their sakes became poor; 
that witness may not be in vain, even for the highest 
objects. But if you can convince your poor people 
that the best relief, the only true relief, is that which 
awakens them to exertion, to hope, to foresight, you 
are fulfilling in a far more satisfactory, in a far more 
evangelical way, your duty to your fellow-men. 

I use this last expression deliberately. I am 
anxious to use it. For I fear that many of us suppose 
providence or foresight to be a secular, not a Christian 
or Evangelical, virtue. It may have become such in 
some cases. Men may have acquired large fortunes 
by a foresight that was merely selfish; in that case 
their own wild speculations or the prodigality of an 
heir very commonly scatters in a short time what it 
has taken a long time to gather. But I am convinced 
that if providence is ever to become a characteristic 
of the poor.—who have so many motives to dissipate 
their little earnings,—to whom it is not honest to 
hold out the possible chance of their drawing prizes 
in the world’s lottery,—it must have a deeper root 
than this. They must learn that the two meanings 
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of the word are not so distant as we have made them ; 
that we are to be provident for our children, because 
God is provident for His; that it is the glorious 
characteristic of man to look before and after, because 
he is made in the image of God Who is, and was, and 
is to come. Christ took our nature upon Him and 
was born of the Virgin that He might bestow the 
divine attributes upon men. Christ called forth fore- 
sight in them by calling forth faith in them. He 
taught them to trust in a Father; to work cheerfully 
and hopefully, not anxious about the morrow, certain 
that they might commit themselves to Him Who had 
appointed them their work, and would give them 
strength to do it. Christ taught those who trusted 
in Him that they were not limited by the instant on 
which they were standing, because they were sharers 
of His life and immortality. 

My brethren, our poor people will not learn 
providence by copying the practice of the higher 
classes, nor of the moneyed classes. Our high classes 
and our moneyed classes may need to be reformed by 
them. England may again become a thrifty and 
provident nation, may be preserved from sinking into 
a nation of gamblers, by her labourers. If we are 
to gain that great benefit from them, we must ground 
their providence upon the Gospel that Christ by His 
nativity has claimed for them a second birth. As 
they receive this Gospel, they will not like savages 
wait upon accident, they will not wish to live by fruits 
that grow of themselves; they will sow in hope and 
plough in hope. They will wait for the common 
harvest, because they will refer it to the same God 
Who will fulfil all the promises He has made us; 
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Who will show us that all our kindness has its ground 
and consummation in His love, all our knowledge 
in His wisdom; Who will perfect every Christmas 
blessing, when His Son appears without sin unto 
salvation. 


GOD’S GOVERNMENT OF US; ITS GROUND 
AND ITS END 


First Sunvav of the Wear 


JANUARY 3, 1858 


“Or despisest thou the riches of His goodness and forbearance and 
longsuffering ; not knowing that the goodness of God leadeth 
thee to repentance ?” —RoMANS li, 4. 


THE year we have passed through has been one, for 
Englishmen at least, of terrible excitement. The excite- 
ment has not been public only ; every hearth has shared 
in it. Had the case been otherwise, had it been a year 
barren of startling incidents, there would still have been 
enough in the circumstances of each one of us to remind 
us of vicissitude, to foretell further and greater changes. 

Nevertheless, it is probable that the first thought 
of many a man on New Year's Day was one of 
complaint, that there has been so much of dreary 
uniformity in the past, and that there is so little 
hope of its being broken. “What reason have I for 
expecting that this twelvemonth will be at all different 
from that which has ended? Will there not be the 
same round of professional occupations? Will Society 
be less of a mere machine? will any variety be 
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imparted to its workings? Will my own actions 
be more free, less regulated by mere accident or 
routine? Will my judgments be less swayed by 
the notions and fashions of the circle in which I 
move? Will not it be with my to-morrows much as 
it has been with my yesterdays,—resolutions formed 
to be broken, a chain of petty necessities always 
proving stronger than the energies of my will ?” 

The circumstances of those who raise these 
questions and utter these forebodings, may be very 
different. With some there may be a recollection of 
continual, monotonous pain. They may look back 
to long periods of suffering. They may lament 
that the punishment has not profited them as it 
might have done. They may ask, with the weariness 
of spirit which weariness of body so naturally pro- 
duces, how they can reasonably expect that the new 
year will not come charged with a heavier freight 
of useless sorrow than its predecessor. But the 
monotony of pleasure, is that less oppressive? How 
many forms of it have been exhausted! How hard 
it is to invent a new enjoyment; how impossible to 
compel oneself to enjoy if it is invented! What 
need of increasing stimulants, as the power of being 
stimulated diminishes! How that which was intended 
as an escape from the severity of duty becomes the 
most exacting of duties! Turn which way you will, 
find the man whose time has passed most heavily, or 
who has the greatest number of appliances for making 
it pass lightly, and you may still hear the same 
dismal lamentations over the vanity and vexation of 
former years, the same prophecy that little but vanity 
and vexation can be looked for in the present. 
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It. is sometimes fancied that these words, “ Vanity 
and vexation,” are likewise to be the chief burden of 
the preacher’s song. So he appears to imitate his 
illustrious predecessor in the Old Testament; so he 
may claim the discoveries of the New respecting a 
future world,—respecting an eternal state——to shake 
the frivolity or deepen the seriousness of his hearers. 
If he takes this course, I question whether he will 
really draw his lessons either from the elder books 
of Scripture, or from the later. The Ecclesiastes is 
surely a very faithful recorder of actual experiences. 
He is a man walking in a labyrinth. He thinks he 
sees a passage out of it. He comes up to the point 
he had in his eye, and is baffled. He tries again, and 
is baffled again. He has all advantages for the 
search. These advantages seem to increase the 
hopelessness of it. The king is more lost than 
the common man; the wise man has his eyes opened 
just that he may see the stones in the path, which 
the fool stumbles over without being aware of them. 
Apparently religious considerations afford as little 
comfort as others. “ There be just men to whom it 
happeneth according to the work of the wicked. Again, 
there be wicked men to whom it happeneth according to 
the work of the righteous.” It seems to the observer, 
at one point of his inquiry, that it is not prudent to 
“be righteous overmuch, or to be wicked overmuch.” He 
repeats such one-sided thoughts fearlessly, like an 
honest man; the worth of his book, because the 
verity of his experience, would be sacrificed if he 
suppressed them. At last there comes a clear 
beautiful glimpse of light. There is an exit from the 
labyrinth for the beggar as well as the king, for the 
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king only when he casts in his lot with the beggar. 
He has got little by making schemes of the universe, 
even if he has mixed thoughts of a Providence with 
his schemes. But if he will “fear God and keep 
His commandments” ; if he will confess One who is 
governing him, and will submit to His government,— 
the earth may become brighter; the weary maze may 
be found not to be without a plan. 

Supposing then a modern preacher took this book 
of the Bible for the guide of his meditations and his 
discourses, he must understand that he is to follow 
experience whithersoever it guides him; that he is 
not to warp its conclusions in the very least degree, 
whether they seem to favour a moral purpose or to 
interfere with it; that he is to extenuate none of the 
perplexities of the religious man; that he is to set 
down nought in malice against the worldly man; that 
he is to admit not only the plausibility but the worth 
of trials which lead to no satisfactory issue. He is 
not to say that other men find “vanity and vexation 
of spirit” in their labours, and that he is a privileged 
person who is free from any such misfortune. All 
his disappointments are to be personal, not caused by 
the errors of his neighbours, but by his own. And the 
discovery to which he is at last brought must be one 
which is as good for all as for himself,—the discovery 
that he has been seeking at a distance for a secret that 
was lying close to them as well as him; that the end of 
vanity and vexation to a man is when he abandons the 
effort to create worlds, in each of which he is the 
centre, and when he finds that there is a Centre round 
which his own world and all worlds are revolving. 

But we should be greatly misled by the use of a 
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title which may or may not represent the sense of the 
writer, if we took the Royal Philosopher as the type of 
Old Testament preachers. If we want to know what 
the Concio ad Populum as well as the Concio ad Clerum 
in the land of Israel was, we must turn to the Prophets. 
They begin where Solomon ends. They assume a 
Divine order of the world. They start from a God 
Who has made a covenant with the Nation, Who bids 
all the members of it fear Him and trust Him; Who 
gives them commandments; Who promises them a 
right heart, that they may keep His commandments. 
The course of empires, the course of individual life, is 
under the guidance of that Word Who is speaking by 
their lips. The past, the present, the future are won- 
derfully connected. Nothing is indifferent; nothing 
is sterile. Every work that man can be engaged in 
may be grand and productive. No doubt every work 
he is engaged in may tend to evil as well as to good. 
He may throw his acts into a witch-cauldron, where 
they will mix with all the elements of strife, all the 
foul charms, that were gathered there already. But 
even they who watch over this cauldron know that 
their hour is coming. Their own skinny hands must 
point their slaves to crowns and sceptres in the distance, 
which God will bestow in spite of all their arts. And 
the true prophet, though he must utter his wailing 
over the love of vain things which dwells in the heart 
of the chosen people——though he must foretell the 
vexation of spirit which will come to those who trust 
in their idols—though he must sing to prophets, and 
priests, and people, of the utter helplessness of the lies 
in which they have delighted,—must also declare that 
vanity and vexation of spirit proceed from forgetfulness 
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of the Lord God of their Fathers; that He is the same 
as in the days of old; that His counsel will stand, and 
He will do all His pleasure; that though darkness 
may cover the earth and gross darkness the people, He 
will arise to shine and fill the Universe with His light. 

Those, then, who in our days would profit by this 
example, must feel that it is not their business to 
strengthen or deepen men in the notion that the years, 
as they succeed each other, only bring fresh excuses for 
despondency. They are not to indorse atheistical ex- 
perience with the authority of God. They are not to 
tell young men that their youth and physical strength, 
and all the joyous expectations which should go along 
with youth and strength, are the devil’s delusions, 
when they are God’s precious and blessed gifts. They 
are not to say that any pursuit is or can be a vain 
pursuit, is or can be anything but a most serious 
pursuit, seeing that God has appointed it, and that to 
God we must account for the spirit in which we have 
entered upon it. They are not to tell lawyers that 
Jaw is vanity; or politicians, that politics are vanity. 
They are to tell them that their functions are awful, 
even divine; they are to say that any one who deals 
lightly and frivolously with the mighty trusts and 
powers which are committed to him, under pretence 
that he has some religious interest, some reversion in 
a future state, which he must occupy himself with, 
and which he cannot afford to neglect for the sake of 
merely secular duties, may pass well with those who 
look on the outward appearance, but will shrink and 
quail before Him Who searches the heart and the 
reins. Sundays, prayers, communions, the lawyer and 
politician need, that they may have strength for their 
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tasks; services which make them indifferent to their 
tasks, are not such as the Prophets urged their country- 
men to engage in; they are those-of which the 
Prophets said, that God was weary to bear them. 

The Old Testament preacher was, as I strove to 
show you lately, in the strictest sense, a preacher of 
Hope,—of Hope awakened by the very sorrows and 
punishments which were the warrants for his solemnest 
denunciations; which seemed to be the warrants for 
the most absolute despair. But he was so, precisely 
because he was preparing the way for the herald of a 
completed Redemption, of a Gospel in its most perfect 
sense. <A Gospel beginning with “ Vanity of vanities, 
all is vanity,” would be surely the greatest contra- 
diction which it is possible to conceive. It must 
either meet that natural conclusion—that inevitable 
result of mere experience—with some direct and 
decisive refutation, or the name is delusive. 

The Gospel of Jesus Christ—the Gospel, as He 
called it, of the Kingdom of Heaven—does profess to 
show both why the life of man is not vanity, and how 
it becomes vanity. The life of man, so the Gospel 
declares, is not vanity, for it is derived from the life 
of the Son of God. He is the Lord of every man. 
In Him is life, and His life is the light of men. The 
life of a man becomes a vain show, just because he does 
not confess his relation to this Fountain of Life; just 
because he wishes to have a life of his own; just 
because he seeks that life where it is not to be found, 
—in the things which he is to rule, not in the Lord 
who rules him. From this vanity Christ redeems him. 
He is not obliged to be the slave of the creature; he 
may act as the child of the Creator. If he does, he 
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takes his place as a citizen of the Kingdom of Heaven ; 
every year gives him new tokens that he is; every 
year tells him how fair and rich the earth is; every 
year prepares him for the full manifestation of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, for the full deliverance of the 
earth. If not, outward things become curses to him, 
not because they are vain, but because he chooses to 
be so. 

The Lesson we have read this afternoon proves that 
St. Paul, who was emphatically the preacher of a 
Gospel to the world, did not speak smoother things 
than the preachers of old had spoken; that he was 
as stern in his denunciation of hypocrisy and self- 
delusion as any of them. His words are addressed to 
his countrymen, who were judging the Heathens as 
outcasts from God, and yet were causing God’s name 
to be blasphemed amongst the Heathen. He tells 
them that God’s judgments are not partial, as they 
supposed, but according to truth. No circumstances 
will exclude any from life and immortality; no cir- 
cumstances will bring any to life and immortality. 
The Law was good for those who kept it; the Law 
condemned those who broke it. Circumcision was 
good, if it meant that they trusted Him Who gave the 
Covenant, and forsook their own evil nature. Circum- 
cision was nothing, if it was only outward in the 
flesh. Those who were contentious and obeyed not 
the truth, but obeyed unrighteousness, would have 
tribulation and wrath ; that orevoywpia, that closeness, 
narrowness, incapacity of breathing, which they chose, 
when they shut themselves in their own privileges, 
and refused to let their light shine forth upon all 


men. 
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I refer to these passages, that you may see how 
little the one I have taken, which occurs in the midst 
of them, is selected for its tenderness. You might 
judge from its own character, even apart from its 
context, that it was much more a sentence of admoni- 
tion and reproof than of consolation. I accept it as 
such. I find in it the keenest reproof of the distrust 
and despondency with which we are apt to enter upon 
a new year. I learn from it that we are denying the 
most evident facts of our lives, if we resolve that there 
is not a Power near us which can make us all that 
we wish to be, all that we accuse ourselves of not 
being. 

I. The Jews thought that St. Paul, the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, was tempting them to despise the privi- 
leges of their birth and election. He retorts the 
charge. He asks the Jew how he could dare to 
despise the riches which God had bestowed upon him ? 
What were these riches? The Law and the Covenant 
were the pledges and witnesses of their wealth; they 
could be converted into wealth; but they were not 
the thing itself. They spoke of a living God near to 
the Israelite, of a God of goodness, forbearance, long- 
suffering. These names were given to Him in every 
page of the Divine Oracles ; the names were illustrated 
by a series of facts. The history of the Nation was 
the history of a God showing kindness to an indifferent 
race, forbearance to a provoking race, longsuffering to 
an obstinate race. In other books you have the records 
of a religion. You are told how a people introduced 
this worship and that ceremony, how their soothsayers 
told them of services that they had neglected, how 
their priests enforced new propitiations. Here you 
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have nothing of the kind. All the religion which the 
priests or the people introduced—the worship on hills 
and in groves, the calves, the altars to Baal—is 
noticed to be denounced ; a righteous King proves his 
righteousness by sweeping it away. The subject of 
these records is not certain feelings entertained by men 
towards a higher Being, certain duties rendered by 
them to Him. The subject is God’s feeling towards 
them, the acts which He performs on their behalf. 
This was the peculiar treasure of the nation. It was 
not a treasure given generations ago, and then with- 
drawn. That which was given generations ago was 
the testimony concerning a Being Who was the Same 
from generation to generation. It was not a treasure 
which could be shut up in statutes or decrees, in the 
pages of a Book, in the forms of the Tabernacle or the 
Temple. The statutes and decrees, the Book, the 
forms, ceased to have any worth if He of Whom they 
spake was not alive, if He were not living with men, 
if men were not living by Him. To boast of the Law 
and the Covenant and the Scriptures, as if they were 
not revelations of Him, was to deny and to despise 
them. To accept them as revelations of Him, and not 
to believe that He was good and longsuffering and 
forbearing, was to deny and despise both them and 
Him. To admit that He was good and forbearing 
and longsuffering at all, and not to believe that He 
was so at every moment, to themselves and to all men, 
was to play with words, to despise their sense, their 
power, their blessing. 

It is even so, brethren, with each one of us. Our 
New Testament, our Baptism, our Communion, testify 
of a God good and forbearing and longsuffering. They 
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give each of those titles an emphasis which it had not 
of old. They remove some impediment which inter- 
fered with the belief of it in the men of the old 
time. 

Goodness, when it is seen in the deeds of Him Who 
went about doing good, loses none of its awfulness; 
it stands out in more direct contrast to all wickedness ; 
but we know that itis not abstract, that it is individual- 
izing, yet that it is without limitation. 

When we hear of God’s Forbearance, we ask the 
ancient, ever-recurring question, whether He can care 
enough for our doings to feel anything like that “ pro- 
vocation” which the Bible speaks of; whether such 
words must not be merely figurative, or must not 
detract from His Holiness and Majesty. When we 
seek to know the Father through the Son clothed in 
our nature, we see how purity and sympathy must be 
provoked every day by impurity and hardness of 
heart; we are sure that the perfection would be 
diminished, if it were incapable of pain and sorrow for 
evil. 

The Longsuffering becomes intelligible like the 
forbearance, when we see it in this mirror. Till we 
so see it, we may ask ourselves whether there is not 
some boundary to it, which we are obliged to conceive, 
though we may be unable to fix it. The Cross of 
Cavalry drives our reason from this vain and ambitious 
attempt. That Cross reveals a height and depth of 
endurance such as we dare not measure; if we could, 
which of us must not say, “I have exhausted it” ? 

Now if this goodness, forbearance, longsuffering, 
belong to the very name and character of Him in 
Whom we are living and moving and having our 
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being, they constitute a wealth upon which we may 
always draw. The more we call them to mind, the 
more we believe in them, the more truly and actively 
they become ours. We may become moulded into 
their likeness, we may show them forth. This is that 
kingly inheritance which the Scriptures and the Sacra- 
ments make known to us. Every Old Year speaks of 
events, strange and common, which have manifested 
the Divine goodness, forbearance, longsuffering to us, 
to our country, to the world. The miracle of every 
morning as it rises out of night has testified to these. 
Not a child has been born, not a parent has died, in 
whom we might not have seen the traces of them. 
And the New Year is as certain to be full of them as 
the Old. It too will have its thunders to raise us out 
of sleep; it too will have its silent, hourly memorials 
of an unvarying, considerate, vigilant loving-kindness. 
II. But here comes in the great excuse for shame 
and for gloom. We have not taken the events that 
have befallen us as if they bore this signification ; the 
wealth has been ours, but it has been squandered. 
We have despised the riches of His goodness, forbear- 
ance, and longsuffering. And why should it be other- 
wise in the time that is approaching? What charm 
is there in a New Year which the former wanted ? 
Why should the passing of an imaginary boundary 
change death into life? Is not the gravitation to evil 
likely to be stronger, not weaker, than it has been ? 
Is not the indifference which can take no account of 
that which is good and gracious certain to augment 
day by day? Is not the craving for violent excitement 
which treats all daily blessings as of no worth, sure to 
grow by what it feeds on? Questions too all reason- 
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able, and to be answered only in one way. But this 
thought has been left out of our calculation. We have 
“not known that the goodness of God is leading us to 
repentance.” Events are not leading us to it, sad or 
joyful, sudden or successive. Our own hearts, left to 
themselves, will not lead us to it. The experience of 
our powerlessness to change our minds, to turn them 
round to the Light, may be an entirely true experience. 
But that goodness of God which is with us, is not 
merely something which we may recollect, by which 
we may profit. It is an active, vital power. It is 
the one power which can act upon spirit. It is acting 
continually upon our spirits. This goodness is the 
very Spirit of God; that Spirit Who, being goodness, 
erieves for our want of goodness ; being the forbearance 
of God, bears with us; being the longsuffering of God, 
will not suffer us to destroy ourselves. It is He Who 
convinces us of Sin, because we have not believed in 
Him in Whom is no sin, and Who is always with us 
to deliver us from sin; of Righteousness, because He 
has gone to the Father, as the Righteous Head of our 
race, to justify us; of Judgment, because the prince of 
this world is judged, and because each year is hastening 
on the time when he shall be finally cast out. 

The Church inaugurates the year with two festivals. 
One is the Festival of the Circumcision. 

If we enter into the meaning of it, we shall believe 
that all God’s discipline in past years has been in- 
tended to destroy in us what is selfish and carnal, that 
the Spirit may graft and renew in us what is human, 
what is divine. 

The other is the Epiphany. If we enter into the 
meaning of that Festival, we shall believe that Christ’s 
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glory may be manifested in the greatest weakness, 
because it is the glory of goodness, of forbearance, 
of longsuffering. We shall ask that that glory may 
humble us and lead us day by day to repentance. 
We shall be sure that there will be at last a full reve- 
lation of those riches which eye hath not seen nor it 
hath entered into the heart of man to conceive, but 
which God hath prepared for them that love Him. 


VOL. III H 


THE GLORY OF THE CHOSEN NATION RE- 
ALIZED IN THE ILLUMINATION OF THE 
WORLD 


Sunday after the Epiphany 
JANUARY 10, 1858 


“A light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of Thy people Israel.” 
—LUEE ii. 32. 


Two subjects which appear incongruous were brought 
before us on the day of Epiphany. The Gospel spoke 
of the Magians, who were led by a star to the cradle 
of Christ. .The Epistle spoke of St. Paul’s preaching 
to the Ephesians. What connection is there between 
these thoughts? What has a star in the heavens to 
do with the sermons of a tent-maker ? 

A study of St. Paul’s words would suggest the 
answer to this question; it is embodied in the very 
word Epiphany. Not a sermon or a star is the 
subject of the Epistle or the Gospel, but God’s mani- 
festation of His Son to the Gentiles. This manifesta- 
tion can be as little explained by the discourses which 
St. Paul delivered as by the shining of an outward 
luminary. It is to the spirit within that God makes 
any of His discoveries. Only with this spirit can a 
man seize any truth, or enter into communion with it. 
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Newton might have seen a thousand apples fall from 
the trees on which they hung; there was one which 
led him to perceive the law of the universe. The 
object that was presented to his outward eye became 
the instrument through which an idea was presented 
to the man himself. A universal truth shone through 
that special instance. His devout and humble mind 
would have acknowledged at once that God had led 
him to the one through the other. If afterwards he 
studied the speculations of Copernicus and the demon- 
strations of Kepler, he would have confessed, with all 
gratitude to his earthly teachers, that they also were 
instruments by which he was guided to the knowledge 
of a truth, which would not have been less a truth 
for them, for himself, for mankind, if no one of them 
had been able to apprehend it. In like manner the 
leading of a star, and the labours of St. Paul, are equally 
unintelligible, if they are viewed without reference to 
the object of both; when connected with that, each 
may enable us better to understand the other. 

I have taken the words of the old Rabbi Simeon, 
which have become a Vesper Song of the Church, to 
illustrate this subject. The best commentary upon 
them which I know is found in our Collect for the 
Epiphany: “O God, Who by the leading of a star 
didst manifest Thy only-begotten Son to the Gentiles, 
mercifully grant that we, which know Thee now by 
faith, may after this life have the fruition of Thy 
glorious Godhead, through Jesus Christ our Lord!” 
One can but follow lamely in a discourse, the move- 
ments of the spirit in a prayer; but I shall try to 
keep the method of this Collect before me, and to 
examine its different clauses. 
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I. An Eastern sage, believing in a light which was 
older than the darkness, and which would at last 
overcome it, associating this light with the luminous 
forms that presented themselves to him in a still 
evening,—trying honestly and earnestly to find out 
what these were and what they signified to him,— 
was in these very studies sending up a prayer to the 
Source of Light, that he might be shown his way, 
which was bewildered with shadows and deceitful 
fires. Such a man is surely a most interesting subject 
for contemplation. Yet how mournful a one he would 
be if we supposed it was all in vain; if his wishes 
were self-created, and met with no response; if his life 
was passed in dreams, and death was the awakening to 
a certainty that they pointed to nothing! Is not the 
doctrine of the Epiphany a more cheerful and a more 
reasonable one? If we take it, as we are bound to 
take the records of Scripture, supposing we believe 
them, as instances and exemplifications of a law, of 
the course of the Divine working, is it not good news 
that God Himself was directing the thoughts of the 
student of the stars, and of all other students and 
seekers in every direction, that their disappointments 
and sorrows and hasty guesses and crude anticipations 
were themselves schoolmasters by which He was bring- 
ing them,—yes, why do we stumble at the words ?— 
bringing them to Christ, bringing them to the Light 
which was lightening them, and had lightened every 
man that came into the world—bringing them to 
know that He was there Who always had been there, 
—bringing them to understand the deepest moral 
truth, the truth that most concerned their own being, 
through some common, often-observed incident, and 
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by its commonness to feel assured that it was a truth 
for all as well as for them ? 

If we think of Him Who was born at Bethlehem 
as having never lived till He was conceived by the 
Virgin, we may lose ourselves in all kinds of specula- 
tions about the miracle of that particular star that led 
the wise men to His manger. But if we adopt the 
Catholic Faith—the Faith which was set before us on 
Christmas Day; if we suppose that the Word Who 
was with the Father, Who had been with the Father 
before all worlds, by Whom the worlds were made, 
Who had always been the life and the light of men, 
was then made flesh and dwelt among us,—that star 
will be no exception to the law which all stars have 
been obeying. They needed not to forsake their 
courses or break loose from their orbits that they 
might become instruments of illumination to the 
inner spirit of man, any more than that they might 
show him his path through the wood or across the 
ocean. In each case they were obeying their Creator’s 
high behest, they were glorifying His calm and settled 
order, and so were ministering to the greatest as well 
as to the humblest needs of His children. It might 
have been indeed a wonder to the wise men, an over- 
throw of many previous conjectures and high imagina- 
tions, a tearing in pieces of many plausible schemes of 
the universe which they had devised or adopted, when 
they were led to confess the glory in a Jewish child, 
born in a Jewish stable, which they had looked for 
either in some Persian monarch or in some sun of the 
upper world. But if there was a breaking-down of 
theories, like that which every true man of science, in 
whatever department he works, has to endure and 
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ultimately to give thanks for—what a satisfaction 
was reserved for the humbled heart of the truth-seeker 
in the very meanness of the outward vesture, in the 
discovery that the glory was all within, in the 
assurance that it was not the less human glory 
because it was Divine! How many lines of thought 
and of hope, which had each been visible at times, 
which sometimes seemed to intersect each other, some- 
times to be running for ever parallel without the power 
of meeting, found their centre in that cradle! While 
they confessed how little the vision corresponded to 
what, as wise men, as Magians, they should have antici- 
pated and wished, the conviction would be brought 
home to them, that this was what they required be- 
cause they were men, that here was the Son of Man. 
II. At this point then there seems no violent 
transition to that general Manifestation of the Only- 
begotten Son to the Gentiles, which came through 
the preaching of St. Paul, or of any who followed in 
his steps. It was as a messenger to men concerning 
a Son of God and a Son of Man that the Apostle went 
forth. This was his Gospel; and wherever he went 
preaching it, he found that other preachers had been 
before him. The rains and fruitful seasons, filling 
men’s hearts with food and gladness, had been there. 
The sun and stars had been there. There had been 
thoughts of One of Whom men were the offspring. 
There had been thoughts of a Judge and a Deliverer. 
There had been a feeling after One in Whom they 
were living and moving and having their being. He 
had no hope from his own rhetoric, from his powers 
of persuading men to adopt a new opinion. His hope 
lay in this, that he came to declare the thing as it 
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was,—that which was from the beginning, but which 
God was now making manifest, through the birth and 
death and resurrection of His Son, to Jew and Greek, 
to Barbarian and Scythian, to bond and free. His 
hope was in this, that His truth was manifesting 
itself in the consciences of men, that he was awakening 
them to know, as he had been awakened himself 
to know, that the Son of God was shining into their 
hearts with a brightness above the brightness of the 
sun,—that they were kicking against the pricks, 
when they were refusing to acknowledge the crucified 
Jesus as the Lord of their hearts. Wherever he went, 
he had proofs that God had other ways than by the 
leading of a star to manifest His Only-begotten Son 
to the Gentiles; that in every nation and language 
there were tokens and witnesses of Him which God 
Himself was drawing forth, which His Minister was 
to learn first of the invisible Teacher in the secret ear, 
and then to proclaim upon the housetops. 

III. And how is it now, brethren? Are things 
altogether changed? Have we, as some tell us we 
have, the Scriptures and the traditions of the Church, 
either separately or both together, as substitutes for 
that inner manifestation of the Son of God, which 
the Scriptures and the Church say came to certain 
wise men through the guiding of a star, and to the 
bulk of the nations through the preaching of the 
Gospel? The actual prayer of the Collect would be 
utterly inconsistent with the words which introduce 
it,—the desire for ws could have no connection with 
the light which came to wise or foolish Gentiles in 
the old time, if owr knowledge of God has not the 
same ground,,is not essentially of the same nature 
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with theirs. The Magians had their traditions, and 
paid them fitting reverence. They studied the stars 
in conformity to them. But if their traditions had 
been a thousand times better than they were, they 
would have said: “Trust God, and not us. He is 
with you. Follow His guiding.” They acted on the 
conviction that this was their duty. They opened 
their hearts to God’s teaching, and He manifested His 
Son to them. He led them to the Child. Those to 
whom St. Paul preached were not merely Gentiles. 
A Jewish colony was mixed with them. He spoke to 
both equally. He made use of Gentile traditions and 
lore. He appealed continually to the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, and to the history of the Jewish calling, as 
authoritative and true. But in both cases equally his 
object was to lead them to faith in God, in the living 
Son of God, Who had spoken and was speaking to 
the Gentile conscience, Who had spoken and was 
speaking to the Jewish conscience, not less directly 
because He had given the Jews a Law, because He 
had raised up Patriarchs, Kings, Prophets, to rule 
them, teach them, reprove them; because He had 
caused His oracles to be collected and written down 
as testimonies of His continual presence with them. 
The Jew fancied that the Patriarchs, the Law, the 
Prophets, were substitutes for the voice that was 
speaking to the Gentiles. He put these and the 
written oracles, as well as the comments and traditions 
of the elders, between God and himself. Whilst 
therefore he prided himself on his superiority to the 
Gentiles, he in truth reduced himself to a lower level 
than theirs. He renounced the human privilege, of 
which he could not deprive them. He cut himself 
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off, as far as he could, from the Divine light and the 
Divine manifestation, using his traditions, using God’s 
Scriptures, to close the passage through which the 
light of Christ, the Only-begotten Son, was penetrating 
into his inner man. Therefore is it that St. Paul had 
to complain so continually, “A veil is on their hearts.” 
It is not taken away in the reading of the Old 
Testament, though that testifies everywhere of Christ. 
Only when they turn to the Lord, when they seek 
Him Who is seeking them, will it be taken away. 
This example is so certainly meant for us and is 
so fearful, that there is need continually to press the 
truth which the Collect suggests. _ It is God, Who 
manifested His Only-begotten Son to the Gentiles, 
Who does only, Who ean only, manifest His Son to 
us. No book can do it, be it ever so divine; no 
Church authority or tradition can do it, be it ever so 
venerable. We must know, not the book, not the 
tradition, but Him by faith, We must trust Him as 
we trust a father; that is what the Divine book tells 
us to do, that is what the Church tells us to do, and 
its authority and its traditions belie their own origin, 
contradict themselves and become blasphemies, if they 
speak otherwise. If we believe in God habitually as 
a living Person, if we seek Him asa refuge from our 
own atheism, from our own idolatry, from that in us 
which is most utterly contrary to Him,—our self-will, 
our pride, our spite and malice,—we shall know Him, 
really, as one knows a friend, not by seeing Him with 
the eyes, not by getting reports of Him or traditions 
of Him from others, be those reports ever so trust- 
worthy, be those traditions ever so reasonable and 
credible, but by experiencing His help, by finding out 
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how much better He is than we are, and yet how 
well He understands what we are, and cares for us. 
To exchange for this practical faith, which rests upon 
God Himself and His own manifestation of Himself 
in the Son of God and the Son of Man, a belief in 
the holy book, is to disobey all the warnings of that 
Book, to show that we do not know what is in it, 
that we prize it as a name or a watchword, not for 
that which it teaches. To exchange for this practical 
faith a belief in the Church,—a notion that the Church 
will tell us the right thing and will bring us to 
Heaven,—is to show that we do not know what it 
is to be members of a Church, or what a Church is 
good for; that we do not prize it because it leads us 
to the Rock on which it stands, to the God Who has 
called it out to be the witness of His revelation of 
Himself to mankind, of His redemption of mankind, 
but because we suppose it is ours, and that it gives 
us some privilege and glory which other men want. 
This is to exalt ourselves and to deny God. 

IV. That is to say, we do not adopt the next 
clause of the Collect; “We which know Thee now by 
faith.” I have been obliged in some degree to 
anticipate these words, but they deserve a separate 
consideration. We were willing enough to limit 
ourselves by objects of sight. The world had a great 
many to offer us that were very beautiful, that 
deserved ‘all admiration. But to rest in them was 
impossible. We overlooked them. If we came to 
them with a heart free and open for joy, they met 
it and gave it food on which it could feast for a time; 
if it brought sorrow, they oftener took their colour 
from it than gave it a brighter one. And there was 
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an inward aching, a craving of the spirit for that 
which was like itself, for that which was higher than 
itself, a craving for deliverance from itself, that all 
these fair images merely mocked. How delightful 
was it to escape from them to a friend, to a kinsman! 
—to find an object not of sight but of trust !—one 
who could exchange thoughts and feelings with us, 
who actually suffered and rejoiced, who was wiser 
and better than we! But the sympathy becomes 
exhausted, or there is a vacancy in the character 
which had seemed all satisfactory, or the wisdom 
perishes, or some jealousy tears the cord in twain. 
We need more than this: one altogether better than 
ourselves ; one whose sympathy has no stint; one 
whose character has no flaw; one who will last the 
same for ever. We want a Son of Man. The Gospel 
that there is such a Son of Man, that He knows our 
conditions of birth, of poverty, of suffering and death, 
what has it not been to Europe for eighteen centuries ! 
Who knows into what hovels the sound has penetrated, 
over what cradles and what coffins there has been an 
echo of it? If you suppose the sun’s light and heat 
have only been felt by those who are acquainted with 
the right doctrine concerning the heavenly bodies, 
you may suppose also that Christ’s power has been 
limited by men’s acquaintance with the right doctrine 
concerning His relation to the visible or invisible 
world. As the truest astronomy, by declaring what 
is the unchangeable law of the world, by showing 
how entirely independent it is of our conceptions and 
anticipations, refutes the one conclusion, the truest 
theology spurns with far greater indignation the 
other. The theology of St. Paul declares Christ to 
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be the foundation that is laid for every man, not one 
that men by their faith or feelings can lay for them- 
selves. The theology of St. John declares Christ to 
be the Light that lighteth every man, whether the 
Light is acknowledged or denied. The Church, in its 
Creeds, its Sacraments, and its prayers, proclaims the 
Incarnation and the Manifestation of the Son of God 
as good news to the world. She prefers to endure 
the charge of being assuming and dogmatical, than to. 
earn for herself the credit of hesitation and modesty 
—by refusing to meet the demand of the human 
conscience and reason—by teaching men to fancy 
that truth is created by their trowings. 

V. But Simeon did not speak only of “a Light to 
lighten the Gentiles.” He said there was “a glory” 
for the “people Israel.’ The Collect does not only 
thank God for manifesting His Son. It asks that 
we, though Gentiles, may have the “fruition of His 
glorious Godhead.” These are equivalent expressions. 
We ask for the whole Church, for the whole Universe, 
what the Jew believed in for his countrymen. 

He felt, and he had a right to feel, that the children 
of Abraham had been educated for something higher 
than the sight of the most blessed Child, of the most 
perfect Man. All their discipline had been to teach 
them that they could only be satisfied when they 
awakened up after God’s likeness, that to know Him 
was their great reward. In our efforts to convert 
them, we have, I should think, been far too inatten- 
tive to this consideration. We have not done justice 
to the feeling which has been working, however 
confusedly, in their minds, that there must be the 
revelation of a divine glory encircling their nation ; 
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that if no such glory is in reserve for it, it has existed 
for nothing. But if we have failed to meet the secret 
cravings with which God has inspired Jews, if this 
has been the cause why so few of them have cast in 
their lot with us, we have done equal wrong to our- 
selves and to the other nations of the earth through 
the same ignorance and misunderstanding. The 
fruition of the glorious Godhead is as needful for us 
as for them. Whenever we speak of glory, whenever 
we think of glory, however paltry our words about 
it, however low our conceptions of it may be, this 
unspeakable, inconceivable blessedness is lying behind 
them. Why else does the thought of glory so 
naturally, so inevitably associate itself with the 
thought of departure out of the world? Why is 
there something painful to us in calculating the petty 
rewards which we can bestow upon a man who has 
done any work of deliverance for his country? Why 
do we almost dread—eagerly as we may desire his 
return—to hear the vulgar, formal phrases which are 
all we can devise, to commemorate the toils and 
sufferings that we think of with most gratitude and 
affection? Why is there somewhat calming and sooth- 
ing in the sadness which follows a brave man to his 
grave in the very place where his work was done, just 
when it was done? Solon, we are told, thought those 
young men blessed above kings, who yoked themselves 
to the car of their priestess-mother, and when they 
had brought her to the temple where her services 
were due, fell asleep for weariness, and, since she had 
prayed that the Goddess would pour her best gift 
upon them, woke no more. Such a gift we may 
surely believe the God Whom we worship would 
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bestow on those who have offered themselves as freely 
for our common mother. Here the hard fighter knows 
Him by faith, Whatever may be the nature or the 
weapons of his outward warfare, he must seek the 
Captain of his hosts amidst jungles, must watch for 
Him by the light of camp-fires. It is by his own 
weakness that he learns the everlasting Strength; by 
his sins, the perfect Righteousness; by the feebleness 
and uncertainty of the halo which plays about the 
head of the noblest of His servants, the substantial 
glory of which that is the reflection. After this life 
comes ‘the fruition of His glory. The longing for 
selfish prizes has ceased; the earthly weakness of 
desiring to exchange faith for sense has been taken 
away. What remains is the vision of that Light 
which fills earth and -heaven, the revelation to the 
inward eye of the Godhead itself, as the eye of the 
spiritual body will by degrees become capable of 
taking in all the beauty and harmony of God’s works. 

Yes! there is in us all a deep sighing for Home, a 
longing which nothing but this beholding of God can 
satisfy. The more we know of the faiths of all the 
nations of the earth, the more we discover it. Even 
where the desire has been most perverted, it still ex- 
ists. Buddha taught those who honour his name to 
erave for annihilation. Though few may understand 
his philosophy, hundreds of millions have been affected 
by his practical teaching. That dream of theirs seems 
to us monstrous at some—which are surely the best— 
moments of our lives. But how often has it seemed 
most natural, most desirable! To lose‘oneself, to forget, 
to be forgotten: who, after days and months of intense 
restlessness, may not have counted this the highest of 
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all blessings which the soul can attain? As long as 
there is about us a floating image of a God of wrath, a 
God from Whose dominion we should be glad to escape, 
yet a God Who would fain curse us with immortality, 
we shall turn to this as a distant but not impossible 
hope. Terrible as it may be to us to part with all 
beautiful things that we have delighted in, with all 
energies, affections, memories, hopes, the conscience will 
count this a trifling sacrifice to be delivered from its 
own ever-increasing burden, from the presence of an 
irresistible enemy. 

But when there comes to the conscience the reve- 
lation of a reconciled and reconciling God, of One Who 
has manifested His Only-begotten Son bearing the 
burden which we could not bear, taking away the sin 
of the world, bequeathing peace, giving repentance, 
baptizing with the Spirit, all is changed. That which 
was sought in nothingness, is found in a Father. The 
death of self is the beginning of a new life, of affections, 
energies, memories, hopes. These have their fruition 
in God. These realize their glory when He is revealed. 
Therefore it is true, as it was of old, that the desire of 
nations is for a Christ, a Son of Man; but for a Christ, 
a Son of Man in Whom we may see the Father. There- 
fore it is true, as it was of old, that the star which 
shall guide the wise men from the East, be they 
Buddhists, Brahmins, Mahometans, will rest on the 
cradle where the young Child lies; but will rest there 
because that Child has come to manifest the glory of 
Gop. Therefore it is true, as it was of old, that the 
preachers of a Gospel to the Gentiles must go forth 
telling them that the Word Who is their Light, took 
flesh and dwelt on earth, and suffered the death of the 
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Cross, and that they may be signed with the sign of 
His Cross; but it is because the Wisdom and Power 
of GoD were revealed at Calvary; it is because the 
assurance was given there that sinful and dying men 
shall hereafter behold the face of Gop, and that His 
Name shall be on their foreheads. 


THE THIRST OF HUMAN BEINGS IN 
ALL AGES 


Second Sunday alter the Lpiphany 


JANUARY 17, 1858 


“ My soul 1s athirst for God, yea, even for the living God: when 
shall I come to appear before the presence of God ?”—Psatm 
xlii. 2 (Prayer-book Version). 


It has been often said that the Psalms are out of place 
in our common daily service. All are invited to take 
part in that service. Numbers come to Church, at least 
on Sundays, whose minds cannot be especially devout. 
Yet language is provided for their use which expressed 
the most fervent longings of the most devout men. Such 
language may meet, now and then, the aspirations of the 
private supplant. Even he must often find the Psalms 
far above the measure of his thoughts, so high that he 
cannot attain to them. How, then, can we offer them 
month after month to an ordinary English congrega- 
tion, as if they could possibly speak what it was feeling ? 

Complaints of this kind are never to be lightly 
dismissed. They indicate a sense of the sacredness of 
words, which we should honour in others and try by 
all means to cultivate in ourselves. No men have so 
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much need as clergymen to be reminded that they 
may become merely mechanical repeaters of sounds ; 
that the most holy utterances may at last mean almost 
nothing to them. Nomen have so much need to rouse 
themselves, or should be more thankful for being 
roused, even by rough rebukes, out of a habit of mind 
which may pass into lethargy and death. 

But if so, they at all events cannot draw a line 
around those who ought and who ought not to adopt 
the prayers and Psalms of holy men as their own. 
The boundary, fairly marked, might very often exclude 
them. A minister cannot dare to plead, “This or that 
man is very liable to use these expressions idly or irre- 
verently ; Lam in no such peril.” He knows that he is 
is in the most extreme peril. He knows that, in judging 
another, he should be condemning himself. He may have 
positive proof that passages from the Sacred Book have 
quickened hearers for whom he might have been tempted 
to pronounce them unfit when they have not touched 
him at all, or have touched him and left him cold. 

Many, I have no doubt, will readily accept this 
statement as a proof that a caste or order cannot safely 
be trusted with the custody of the Divine Oracles, or 
with the determination of the persons who may claim 
them as the expression of their own feelings—and will 
say that the true distinction is the stronger and clearer 
for this admission. That distinction, they will say, is 
not between clergymen and laymen, but between*those 
who believe and those who do not believe. To the one 
division, such passages as that I have taken for my 
text, will be profoundly significant. For the other, it 
will have no significance at all. What can they know 
of the thirst which the Psalmist speaks of ? How can 
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they care to come into the presence of the living God ? 
Will they not wish to put Him at the greatest distance 
from them ? Will they not thirst for some potion that 
may make them forget Him ? 

There is great force in these questions. And who 
will feel the force of them? Do those persons who 
call themselves believers not understand what that 
unwillingness to think of God, what that estrange- 
ment from Him, is, which they describe so vividly ? 
Are they only reporting what they have seen in 
other persons, not what they have been conscious 
of in themselves? Did the consciousness belong to 
another stage of their existence? Are they not 
liable to the continued repetition of it? Do they 
mean then to say that the feeling after God, the thirst 
for Him, may not co-exist with another feeling of 
exactly the opposite kind? When they speak of a 
conflict within them, do not they intend to affirm 
that those deadly enemies are dwelling very near to 
each other? Do they give themselves credit for 
anything but being aware of the strife, and knowing 
where the strength is which may make the better side 
victorious? If they are calling themselves believers 
upon some other ground, in some other sense than 
this, I should wholly dispute the claim which they 
put forward to be in sympathy with those who trusted 
in God and thirsted for Him in other days. I should 
fancy there were none who would drink into the spirit 
of David’s Psalms so little as they. 

But if this is the nature and character of their 
belief, then I do not see how they can possibly ex- 
elude any from participation in these prayers and 
hymns; how they can find fault with the Church for 
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adopting them into her worship, and giving them, with 
the most utter indiscrimination, to all her children. 
It is not merely that we do not know whether our 
next neighbour may not find something in them which 
we do not find, whether they may not be expressing 
more to him than they are expressing to us. It is 
not merely our ignorance which is the excuse for our 
not venturing to decide who shall or who shall not 
find the Singer of Israel as his spokesman. It is the 
discovery we have made why and when he refuses to 
be our spokesman. In so far as we are occupied with 
special interests; in so far as we are wrapped up in 
our special feelings; in so far as we disdain fellowship 
with that which is common to us and the other mem- | 
bers of our kind; in so far the Psalms are written for 
us in an unintelligible dialect, we cannot enter into 
them, and they will not enter into us. It is when 
the minister confesses his union with his congregation ; 
when the members of the congregation feel that they 
have relations with each other; it is then that David’s 
harp gives out its music, and we in this distant land 
and age can accompany it. No doubt it has been the 
charm of those who are in closets or on sick-beds ; but 
for this reason, that they are longing there for fellow- 
ship with the Church of God; that they want an 
expression not of their solitary, but of their united, 
human thoughts. The Psalms, like the historical and 
prophetical books, may be Jewish, may be national to 
the very core. But if that nation was set apart from 
all others that it might realize the common wants of 
human beings, that it might exhibit the common 
tendencies of human beings; if it fulfilled that func- 
tion all the more because it was not artistic like the 
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Greek, or conquering like the Roman,—because it 
wanted the qualities which raised them above other 
people,—those who were most Jewish may also show 
us best what we are as men. Certainly they would 
not show us Englishmen what we are as men, if they 
gave us no type of those national feelings, the loss of 
which would be the loss of all our manhood. 

I have said that this might be so. We have most 
certain proofs that it is so. Divines and philologers 
may dispute till they are weary about the origin of 
the Psalms, or of any other part of the Bible; they 
may call each other heretics and bigots as long as 
they find it healthy and profitable for their minds to 
bandy such epithets. But the book established itself 
into a human book before the questions about which 
they are disputing were raised. It will remain a 
human book whichever way those questions are settled. 
By all means let those who have leisure fight them 
out. There are other questions which human beings 
must fight out, and in which they will get what aid 
they can from philologers and divines, if they have 
aid to give; from the cries and yearnings of these old 
kings and warriors, if those allies should fail them. 
Their help is given certainly under strange conditions. 
There is no stipulation that the man who receives it 
shall be in a comfortable, harmonious, satisfied state of 
mind. He is not called to make out his claim as a 
believer. Often it seems as if unbelief were to be his 
main characteristic. He need not be walking on firm 
ground ; he may be in deep mire, where no ground is. 
He need not be able to make it evident to the world 
that he has a God, and that they have none; he may 
_be surrounded by those who think they have assur- 
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ances of the Divine favour, and who are asking him, 
Where is now thy God? To such people, so cast 
down, so disquieted within them, the old Psalmist 
stretches out a hand. Their sorrows and necessities 
he understands. He is used to the misery in which 
he finds them; he is used also to all the more ordi- 
nary forms of misery, poverty, sickness, the vigour of 
enemies, the neglect and desertion of friends. He 
does not expect to find men bearing up under these 
calamities as if they were nothing. He knows them 
to be real. He affects no indifference to them. He 
does not the least pretend that what hurts his body 
and his outward estate, does not reach to his mind or 
his soul. He wishes, coward as he is, that he had the 
wings of a dove, that he might fly away and be at 
rest. He finds that he has been foolish and ignorant, 
a very beast before God, prizing outward felicity above 
that which is substantial and abiding. He does not 
conceal this or any confusion into which he has fallen. 
He cares only to show that there is a way out of con- 
fusions into clearness, for all that will put their trust 
in God. 

I, When he says, in this Forty-second Psalm, 
“ My soul is athirst,’ he certainly describes no rare 
or peculiar state of feeling. The thirst of the soul is 
as generic as the thirst of the body. All men have 
it, because they are men. The cravings of human 
beings no doubt take innumerable directions. There 
is the thirst for pleasure, the thirst for wealth, the 
thirst for distinction. But we are so certain that 
men’s desires have a common object, however much 
they may be distinguished and may seem to be opposed, 
that we rather submit to the use of a peculiarly 
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vague, indefinite, unsatisfactory name, than not find 
some way of indicating this object. We say that all 
men pursue happiness. We do not well know what 
we mean or what they mean. We have to resolve our 
generalization again into particulars, before we can 
make ourselves intelligible. Nevertheless we must 
retain the word till we can get some equivalent for it, 
an equivalent which will not fit a few men or a 
certain class of men, but the race. 

Il. The Psalmist said, “ My soul ts athirst for God.” 
He knew that all men in the nations round him were 
pursuing gods. Pleasure was a god, wealth was a god, 
fame was a god. It was impossible for living souls 
to follow after abstract notions. Everything which man 
pursued embodied itself; it must be contemplated as 
a reality, not as a fancy of the mind, or there could 
be no ardour in hunting after it. Therefore, as these 
gods began to fade away into certain notions of the 
mind, as men began to suspect that they had called 
the objects of their worship into existence, not only 
the worship became insincere, but the worshipper 
became cold and lifeless in the ordinary work to 
which he had devoted himself. He became the slave 
of his own schemes or imaginations. He must follow 
them whithersoever they led him, but there was no 
choice or affection in his service of them. He had no 
hope of their bringing him to any result. His heart 
testified that they were finite, and that he was thirst- 
ing for the mfinite. And the infinite seemed a mere 
impersonal, dreary void. If he was to dwell in it, all 
forms and feelings must be abandoned. 

Just what the Jew had been taught was, that the 
Lord his God was one Lord. He was not to pursue 
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a god of pleasure, a god of wealth, a god of fame. 
He was not to worship any work of his own hands, 
any conception of his own mind. He was made in 
the image of the God. Zhe God was not far from him. 
He was about his path and about his bed, ordering all 
his ways. He was personal; yet He was infinite. 
He was an actual Ruler, an actual Judge; but His 
Majesty was not visible, He did not judge after the 
sight of the eyes or the hearing of the ears. He had 
a Name which men were not to take in vain; but He 
was not in the likeness of anything in the Heaven 
above, or in the earth beneath, or in the waters under 
the earth. How often, then, did it seem as if there 
were no such Being! With what effect, with what 
bitterness, might the worshippers of definite idols say 
to the Israelite, “ Where is thy God?” What answer 
could he make? To what place could he point, and 
say, “He is there”? If he said, “It is with the mind 
I behold Him, and not with the eye,” how often would 
his conscience tremble as he made that profession, how 
often would the mocking fiend say, “ And dost thou 
really behold Him with thy mind? Does He present 
Himself to that, as these outward forms do to the 
senses?” What, I ask again, could he say? This 
Psalm tells you what he said. “My tears have been 
my meat day and night, while they daily say unto me, 
Where is now thy God? Now when I think there- 
upon, I pour out my heart by myself. For I went with 
the multitude and brought them forth into the house of 
God, in the voice of praise and thanksgiving, among such 
as keep holyday.” He does not pretend that he is not 
disturbed by these taunts. He does not say that his 
mind is all clear and bright. He recurs to old times 
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and experiences. But he is quite aware that they do 
not restore to him what he has lost, that they do not 
assure him of a present God. All he can do is, to ask 
that if He is, He will reveal Himself. And that he 
does ask courageously. “J will say unto the God of 
my strength, Why hast Thow forgotten me? Why go I 
thus heavily, while the enemy oppresseth me?” And 
then he was able to say to his vexed soul, “O put thy 
trust in God, for I will yet thank Him which is the help 
of my countenance and my God.” 

What a baptism of fire was this! What a plunge 
into atheism, that he might know God! What a loss 
of all the privileges of an Israelite, that he might find 
the ground upon which Israel was standing! For 
thus he learnt that the thirst for God is the thirst of 
man. The thirst for happiness means this, ends in 
this. The thirst for those particular finite things 
which try to sum themselves up in the thirst for 
happiness, have here their true centre, their final 
explanation. The holy day and the solemn assembly 
testified of this God. In the absence of all holy days 
and all solemn assemblies, He offers Himself to the 
solitary despairing seeker, as the foundation of all 
human fellowship, as the Being without Whom all 
things, all thoughts, must be scattered and endless. 
The thirst of Ais soul could not be satisfied with any 
thing but Him, Who both kindles and satisfies the 
thirst of all human souls. 

III. The Psalmist goes on, “Hven for the living 
God.” It is no idle addition to the former words. 
The gods which the Israelite had been taught that he 
was not to worship, were dead gods; “eyes had they, 
but they saw not; hands, but they handled not; feet, but 
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they walked not.” The complaint of them was, not that 
they performed the acts of men, but that they were 
unable to perform those acts. They seemed to have 
the organs of sense, but they had no use of the senses. 
Those who bowed to them had imputed to them their 
own gifts and faculties, but could not impart any gifts 
and faculties. There is a thirst of the soul to create 
something in its own likeness; but the first and 
deepest thirst is, to find in what likeness it is itself 
created ; whence all its living powers are derived; who 
has fixed their ends; who can direct them to their 
ends. It is this thirst by which the Psalmist is now 
possessed. He has been told of a living God. Priests, 
lawgivers, warriors, have all turned to the God of their 
fathers as the God of life. It is in vain to tell him of 
a Being Who is not this. It is in vain to remind him 
of congregations, holy days, forms of worship, sacrifices, 
if they are not directed to such a Being, if they have 
not Him for their Author, if they are not the continual 
witnesses of His presence. They too, he has found, 
may become dead things. They may become mere 
portions of a religion, of an idolatry. And then they 
cannot quench, in the very least degree, his thirst. 
They hold out the cup of water to him, and then with- 
draw it. They promise a divine manifestation, and 
tell the worshipper that no such manifestation is in- 
tended for him; perhaps, that they are to preserve 
him from beholding it and being consumed by it. 
Here, too, the Psalmist is, in the strictest sense, 
the man. The heart and flesh of all human beings, 
whether they know it or not, are crying out for the 
living God. And they do give a thousand indications 
everywhere, that they cannot be contented with dead 
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gods, or with any religious notions and forms which 
try to put themselves in the place of a living God. 
Viewed in this light, the phenomena of what are 
called sceptical ages are almost as startling evidences 
of the truth of the Bible, as they are of the falsehood 
of some who have professed to believe in it. Those 
ages are protests against the substitution of death for 
life; solemn declarations, coming out of the deepest 
heart of humanity, that shadows are not substances, 
and that unless there is a substance answering to the 
shadow, that must fade away. “My soul is athirst for 
God, even for the living God ;” this ery might be heard, 
a deeper undertone, in the midst of those cries for the 
destruction of all that bore the name of religion and 
God in the last century. Ifit had not been so,—if 
God had not purposed to answer that cry as men 
could not answer it,—I believe He would not have 
permitted any of those destructive processes to take 
effect. We may be confident that He will answer it 
at last, if any still more sweeping ruin should be 
ordained for our own times. 

IV. Finally, the Psalmist says, “ When shall I 
come to appear before God?” A bold petition! ought 
he not rather to have prayed, “O God, prepare me for 
the day when I must appear before Thee?” That is 
the modification which we who live under the New 
Testament generally give to words, which those who 
lived before the Incarnation and Epiphany of Jesus 
Christ could utter in simple fulness. Let us not 
fancy that they had a feebler sense of the necessity of 
preparation for meeting God than we have. What 
they believed was, that they could not prepare them- 
selves for what assuredly would come to pass, that 
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God Himself was preparing them. What they held 
was, that He prepared them for His appearing by 
teaching them to hope for it. If they did not expect 
it, did not hope for it, they would be startled and 
confounded by it; if they did, every step in their 
history, every struggle, every joy was an education 
for it. The Psalm we have been considering records 
one of the most severe passages in this education. <A 
certain man, probably by the absence of all the tokens 
and witnesses of his country’s faith, probably by the 
presence of the symbols of idolatry, perhaps by poverty 
or sickness which made the outward world look gloomy 
to him, certainly by a terrible darkness and doubt in 
his inner self, is led to discover what he needed and 
could not be without ; what must be, though all things 
in earth and heaven were to be shaken and to perish. 
He found a living God beneath all things, beneath 
himself. He had felt that the loss of Him was the 
fulness of misery. He was sure that His presence 
would be the fulness of joy. 

Here too, I think, his experience was human, not 
solitary. He learned in himself how God was train- 
ing multitudes besides himself. May we not believe, 
brethren, that that training is for our time as well as 
his; that Englishmen as well as Jews are subject to 
it? We often hear the epithet “heathenish” affixed 
to great masses of our population. Of late very 
vigorous efforts have been commenced, in London 
especially, for the purpose of bringing these masses to 
hear sermons, and to take part in Christian services. 
Our churches and chapels, it is said, have been re- 
garded as belonging to the upper or middling class of 
society ; the humblest class has felt itself excluded 
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from them. Numbers, it is further said, from this 
and other causes, have become not passively ignorant, 
but actively infidel. Religious men, clergymen especi- 
ally, are urged to remove the first scandal, by address- 
ing themselves directly to the poor, and by opening 
buildings, sacred or secular, especially for their spiritual 
instruction. We are called upon to combat their 
objections to the authority of the Scriptures, and, if 
they should reach so far, to the existence of a God, 
with arguments old or new. 

I have no doubt that the acts of merey to which I 
have alluded will ultimately bless even more those 
who give than those who take. The blessing perhaps 
may come in a way that we do not expect. We may 
find, to our shame, that the name “heathenish” is not 
exclusively, or even most appropriately, to be conferred 
on those whom we have not had the opportunity of 
instructing. Heathenish does not mean irreligious ; 
Heathens, in old times and now, have made religion a 
principal occupation of their lives. It means idolatrous 
religion; the worship of visible, or false or evil gods, 
the direction of the soul’s thirst to unworthy or unreal 
objects. The impulse to this Heathenism lies in us 
all; who shall say that he has not yielded to it? who 
shall say that he has found the habits and maxims of 
an artificial society—those habits and maxims by 
which one class is distingnished from another—any 
adequate protection against it? Who shall say that 
the Goddess of Pleasure is worshipped in St. Giles’s 
more than in Belgravia; the God of Money more in 
cellars and garrets than on the Exchange; the God of 
Fame more among those who can only hope to die in 
the ranks than among the members of professions, 
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legal, military, ecclesiastical? If the Jew, under the 
name of Jehovah, worshipped Remphan and Moloch, 
who shall deny that the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ is often clothed with the attributes of 
these divinities by those who kneel in churches and 
profess to pray in His name? No; Heathenism is 
not the title with which to stamp a class. The more 
earnestly we seek to rid others of it, the more shall we 
know what need we have to ask the God of our Sal- 
vation that He would set us free from it. 

On the other hand, we shall find, I think, that a 
thirst for God, even for the living God, may be dwell- 
ing very deep in the hearts of those, not only who are 
without what we call religious instruction and infor- 
mation, but who have turned from it with disgust, and 
have become nominally—nay, in one sense really— 
atheists. God’s education of suffering—we must repeat 
this commonplace to ourselves continually, for we are 
continually forgetting it—is a preparation for His 
Gospel which is like no other; it does sweep away 
trust in a great many gods whom comfortable men 
make for themselves, or accept by tradition from their 
fathers; it does testify that the God who reveals Him- 
self in suffering, Who meets men at a Cross, is the One 
they have need of and are thirsting for. The discovery 
that we have not simply and broadly enough presented 
such a Being to the faith of poor men; and that till 
we do that, the most elaborate machinery to awaken 
in them or keep alive in them what is called a “sense 
of religion,” will utterly fail to raise them out of the 
degradation into which they have sunk,—this I think, 
will be one of our great rewards, if we engage with any 
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sincere and deliberate purpose in these experiments to 
evangelize them. 

And I am certain that we cannot meet the most 
resolute and passionate atheism by any method so 
effectual as this. How come such epithets as these, 
resolute and passionate, to associate themselves with 
that which seems so untenable and so cold as the 
denial of God? You know that it was so in the most 
earnest, the most enthusiastic, of Roman poets. The 
frightful thought of gods who were tyrannizing over the 
race of men, who were holding down all its aspirations 
and hopes, made him embrace a scheme of philosophy 
the most uncongenial to his ardent nature, because it 
promised him deliverance from their yoke. He could 
not bear dead gods, for his heart and flesh were crying 
out for a Living God. He could not bear cruel and 
false gods, for his soul was thirsting for a God of Love 
and Truth. It is not altogether different now. The 
notion has gone forth,—it has spread further and gone 
deeper than we like to confess,—that the upper and 
middle classes of society are upholding a system of 
belief which is not really and heartily their own, for 
the sake of preserving their ascendency over their 
inferiors. False as the suspicion may be, you will not 
remove it by producing a long array of evidences, to 
prove that your system rests on Divine authority. 
You will find that all these evidences play about the 
surface of the mind, that there is a suppressed premiss, 
a secret conviction within, which they do not reach, 
and which would repel them, were they as logical and 
powerful as they often are incoherent and weak. Oh! 
why not say to the cities of England, as the prophets 
of old said to the cities of Judah, “ Behold your God” ? 
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Why not answer the calumny that we worship a tyrant 
on the throne of heaven by saying: “This Jesus, 
the deliverer of captives, the opener of sight to the 
blind, the friend of the poor, is He in Whom we see 
the Father: for such a Being we know that there is 
an infinite thirst in your souls, because we have it in 
our own, and we are even such as you are”? 

Yes, brethren, it must come to that; and mighty 
will be the recompense to the more easy and affluent 
members of society, if their exertions for those who are 
shut out from some of their advantages bring them to 
this conviction of a common nature and common 
necessities. I do not say that there is not a message 
to be carried to the poor, specially as poor. That 
message comes through the improvement of their 
dwellings, through all the efforts which you make that 
their existence may be less degrading, that they may 
not sink into a condition which makes a Gospel of 
God sound as a sontradiction and an impossibility to 
them. Whatever you do of this kind, is surely as 
much a part of the manifestation of Christ to men as 
His own acts of healing when He was upon the earth 
were a part of it. But the good news concerning God 
Himself is only for poor men because they are men. 
It is brought to them, because it has been and is still 
the means of enabling all of us to assert and to main- 
tain our human dignity and rights, We forfeit that 
dignity, we lose those rights, when any accidents of 
position, any of the fruits of civilization, make us forget 
that we belong to a race which God has claimed as 
His offspring; that we are citizens of His kingdom; 
that we must have an infinite and unquenchable thirst, 
till it is satisfied out of the fulness of a Living God. 


THE BIBLE THE BOOK OF FREEDOM, 
PERSONAL, NATIONAL, UNIVERSAL 


Third Sunvay after the Epiphany 


JANUARY 24, 1858 


“For He brought them out of darkness, and out of the shadow of 
death: and brake their bonds in swnder.”—Psatm cvii. 14 
(Prayer-book Version). 


I BELIEVE it is a common notion, sanctioned by divines, 
eagerly adopted by infidels, that the desire of Freedom 
which men are wont to cherish is discouraged in the 
Bible as secular and profane. The evil nature, we are 
often told, prompts us to ery out for Liberty ; Subjec- 
tion and Obedience are the watchwords of Christianity. 
There may be, it is said, a regulated Liberty which is 
compatible with Religion ; but then it is Religion which 
_ imposes the regulations, not which awakens the cravings. 
That there is a Religion of which this assertion is 
true no one will dispute: nor that it is a kind of 
religion which has been much in vogue among men; 
one which statesmen have asked for to. keep the 
people in order; one which Churchmen have been 
able and willing to provide. But that it is the 
Religion—the Worship—which we read of in the Old 
VOL. III K 
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and New Testaments, I think a person who is disposed 
to take them in their simple, literal signification cannot 
affirm. How comes it that these words stand at the 
threshold of the Ten Commandments, the ground and 
sanction of them all, “I am the Lord thy God, Which 
have brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of 
the house of bondage”? How comes it that the 
sternest part of this record, that which most incul- 
cates obedience, most warns of the consequences of 
disobedience, is the history of a national deliverance ? 
How comes it that the readiness to endure slavery, 
the longing for the fleshpots of Egypt, is the very sin 
which the Divine Lawgiver denounces, the very one 
which all the Divine discipline, we are taught, is 
designed to cure? How comes it that captivity and 
slavery are the punishments, the ultimate punishments, 
which the Prophets warn their countrymen of, those 
which they hardly dare to contemplate? How comes 
it that the praise of God is always connected with 
some rescue out of a strange land; for the Lord’s 
songs cannot, the Psalmist tells us, be sung there ? 
How comes it that the word “ Redemption ”—rather, 
the idea of which that word is the symbol—is the 
key-note of the New Dispensation as of the Old— 
that the one fulfils the other because it contains the 
complete Redemption? Are all these tokens insuffi- 
cient to show us that the Bible does not aspire to 
provide checks against the excesses of freedom, but to 
instruct us in the nature of freedom, to stimulate an 
appetite for it, to make us ashamed of our content- 
ment without it, to explain under what conditions we 
may obtain the highest measure of it ? 

It is easy to say, “Yes! the Bible speaks of a 
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freedom, but not of that which men ordinarily pant 
for.” It is easy to say this, and there is a ground for 
the saying. It is true that the Israelites coveted 
freedom while they were working under Pharaoh’s 
task-masters ; it is true that they were ready to stone 
Moses when he brought them from under that yoke 
into the toils and perils of the wilderness. In other 
words, they desired they knew not what; when it was 
given them they shrank from it. So was it then; so 
has it always been; so will it be*to the end of time. 
In this sense, the freedom which the Bible speaks of 
is not what men intend by freedom when they ask for 
it,—in this sense, but in no other. It is not true 
that the Bible palters with words in a double sense ; 
that it appeals to a feeling which has worked mightily 
in them, only for the sake of substituting some other 
in the place of it. What men cry against when they 
are most fretful and impatient, that it encourages them 
to cry against, and promises that they shall be set free 
from; what they thirst after, when their thirst is 
strongest and least governable, that it promises to 
supply. If men will be in earnest,—if, in the words 
of a great orator, they will not rest while they have a 
link of the chain which galls them clanking to their 
legs,—God, so say the Scriptures, will bring them out 
of darkness and the shadow of death, and break their 
bonds asunder. And as experience proves that this 
earnestness is not natural to men, that fitful irregular 
efforts, despondency, subserviency are natural to them, 
God, the Scripture teaches us further, does, by bitter 
suffering and by marvellous encouragements, kindle in 
us that which of itself would not be, keep that alive 
which left to itself would perish. 
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My brethren, if we would consider these things, 
and would believe that the words of the honestest 
book in the world are not cheating words, I think we 
should find all our lives much clearer and more real. 
We have often thought with ourselves, “If we could 
get into a certain posture of mind, we might perhaps 
sympathise with what we hear in churches. But it 
is a peculiar posture; we must have an apprehension 
of sin which we do not possess, and would not willingly 
counterfeit ; we must have a sense of rebellion against 
a holy Law, of being exposed to the wrath of a holy 
Being; we must desire to please Him, to know Him, 
to be like Him. All this is well for those to whom 
it is given; there are characters of a certain com- 
plexion to which religion seems natural and necessary. 
By all means let them have it and enjoy it. But they 
tell us continually that we are cast in a different mould 
from them; that we cannot understand them, though 
they would give their lives that we should. Must we 
not, then, for the present at least, follow our bent as 
they follow theirs: not force ourselves, as we would 
not force them, into a shape which was not made for 
for us?” Such words are spoken, you know it well, 
sometimes openly, more often secretly. It is better 
when they are expressed, than when they are kept 
pent up in the heart; for when the conscience sees 
them fairly, it is ready with the answer to them. 

~What is that answer? The one which I have 
hinted at already. Granted, that there is in you none 
of that sense of personal evil which you have heard 
that you ought to experience; is there no sense of 
bands which you would wish to be quit of? It 
signifies little what these bands are called in the voca- 
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bularies of theologians and philosophers. Whether 
the oppressors are sensual, intellectual, or spiritual, 
we need not settle; if we are oppressed in our own 
selves, that is enough. For I am speaking of what is 
actual, not of what we read in books. Do not we 
hear men complaining continually that they cannot 
do what they would, or be what they would? They 
lay the fault on the tyranny of laws, or of governors 
who do not heed laws, upon custom, upon social rules 
and etiquette; upon the inveteracy of old maxims 
and habits; upon the fashions of the present day; 
upon chimeras and superstitions respecting the future. 
Hach may shift the burden on a different place, but 
each feels it. Each must shift it upon something. 
Every one has good reasons for fixing upon that 
which he imagines to be the cause; yet none can do 
justice to the indignation of his neighbour. “It is 
misplaced,” he says. “If men only knew what he 
knows, how they would direct all their energies against 
the real grievance ; with what a unanimous effort they 
would redress it! But he cannot do it alone; he 
must bring the world to his mind.” Here is a confes- 
sion that, whatever the evil be, the mind of man is in 
some way the ultimate cause of its not being removed ; 
it must lie very near to that, be its home where it 
may. The Bible, I think you will find, is not as 
unjust to our different apprehensions respecting its 
nature, as we are to one another; it justifies us all. 
Evil laws, abuse of law, bad customs, the rules of 
society, are all admitted to be links in the chain by 
which we are held fast; the liberty promised has 
respect to all these. And the tacit acknowledgment, 
that after all it is in ourselves that we must be slaves 
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or free; that no outward yoke could crush us if we 
had not put it on; that if we would cast it off, we 
could,—this acknowledgment, which is made unawares 
by those who in their theories most avoid it, is sanc- 
tioned and repeated in every page of Scripture, nay, 
is the expression of its deepest principle. For when 
we confess, in any terms, that the will is at the root 
of the tyranny we are groaning under, we stumble 
upon that doctrine which we found so offensive. We 
say that circumstances do not make our fetters, but 
that Sin makes them; that circumstances become the 
servants of Sin, and do its work, because we are its 
servants, and are doing its work; we do feel this sin, 
though we may not have understood the language in 
which some people express their feelings respecting it. 
But there can be no greater cruelty than to lead a 
man to this discovery, if you can lead him no further ; 
doing so, you make him desperate; you take away 
those dreams of emancipation which he had, while he 
felt that his tyrants were on the outside of him; you 
tell him that freedom is meant for him, and can never 
be reached. To this condition must a man come at 
length, who has learnt the deep precious truth that 
“Tt is the will 
Alone which chains us to permitted ill,” 

and has not learnt that there is One Who is seeking 
to set the will free; One above man; One Who 
sympathizes with men; One Who is working in man 
to will and to do of His good pleasure, 

If, then, brethren, the sigh for pardon has not yet 
risen out of our hearts, that sigh may yet be working 
in another form,—apparently, not really another. We 
may cry for an Adsolver, for one who will set us free 
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from the bonds of those sins which by our frailty we 
have committed. The voice of God, be sure, is not 
monotonous; it does not speak in one accent only, 
and that one measured and adapted and reduced by 
human art. If there be spirits which respond at once 
to the accusation of having violated a righteous law,. 
and others which are quickly touched by the sense 
of having grieved a loving and gracious Father and 
Friend, there are those, less sensitive perhaps,—of 
sterner, colder stuff,—which nevertheless are conscious 
of a weight often too hard to bear. They do not like 
to give it a religious name; and whether it is pride or 
honesty, or both, which causes the reluctance, I would 
not disturb it, if only they will take care that the 
choice of a name does not hide the fact from them, or 
give it a false colour. Whatever a man’s perplexity 
is, whatever it be which makes his actions irregular, 
his thoughts unquiet, his life contradictory, that is a 
band which needs to be broken for him, and which, 
after infinite fretting, he will find that he cannot 
break for himself, not if he has all the machinery of 
nature and art to help out his individual weakness. 
He must turn to the Lord of his will, to One Who 
can meet him there, in a region which the vulture’s 
eye has not seen. He must say, “In this region of 
darkness and the shadow of death I cannot see my 
way. The world without I may know something of, 
though not much; but here, in the depths of my own 
being, I am lost. Here, where I most need peace, I 
find the sources of my disturbance; here, whither I 
fly for freedom from the slavery of the world around, 
I find a dungeon-keep. But I am sure there is Light 
here, if I could see it. I am sure it might shine 
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in, and turn this prison-house into a kingly palace. 
Source of Light, do Thou enlighten me! Mighty 
Deliverer, do Thou absolve me!”—Such voices have 
gone up from men in all places and conditions, and 
the answer has come. They have found that it had 
been given long ago, and yet that it came forth all 
fresh and mighty. For their bands have been broken 
asunder. They have known assuredly that the words 
of God are true words, purified seven times in the fire. 
They have been certain that Christ came to set free 
the imprisoned spirit of man; that He is nigh to that 
spirit now; that it may trust in Him; that it may 
prove day by day the truth of His own words, “If the 
Son shall make you free, then are ye free indeed.” 

If, in these last sentences, I have spoken of that 
mysterious region wherein le the roots of all our 
thoughts, feelings, purposes, acts, do not think that 
I am therefore withdrawing you from the region of 
homely practical existence. No! brethren, it is in 
the common hard warfare of daily life that one becomes 
conversant with these secrets; in it one learns all the 
metaphysics that are worth knowing. In trying to 
do right, as husbands, brothers, fathers, citizens, we 
find the bands which hold us; the disappointments 
we meet with in our efforts to encounter the most 
ordinary temptations and provocations, to do the duty 
that les nearest to us; the difficulty of being honest 
and truthful, still more, of being trustful and loving. 
Thus are we taught that we want an ever-present 
helper and deliverer, a daily absolution, a renewal of 
strength hour by hour. This shows us, too, what 
kind of absolution we require. It is the Son Who 
makes us free, because He brings us the adoption of 
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sons. It is the faith, that in Him these spirits of 
ours may claim God for their Father, because He has 
in Him claimed them for His sons and given them 
His Spirit, that they may cry, “ Abba, Father,”—it is 
this faith which raises us above the flesh that has 
claimed to be our master, when it was meant to be 
our slave; above that world, of which we were intended 
to offer the fruits to God, but which has demanded 
our worship for itself; above that Spirit of Evil, which 
would persuade us that there cannot be Freedom in 
the Service of a Loving God, and if we listen to him 
would make us the slaves of self-will and hatred. 
We are, therefore, driven back continually upon our 
Baptism; we have to learn our child’s Catechism 
afresh every day. The wonderful lessons we learnt 
in it, are what God has made us to be, what we make 
ourselves to be when we forget Him, what His Name 
is, and what strength and deliverance lies in it for 
ourselves and all our brethren; how in the power of 
it we can keep His commandments, loving Him with 
our hearts and souls and strength, loving our neighbour 
as ourselves; how we and they may pray to Him as 
members of one body, saying, “Our Father”; how He 
answers that prayer, first adopting us as His children, 
then feeding us as His children with the flesh and 
blood of His Son; how, in the faith of the reconcilia- 
tion which that flesh and blood express to us, we can 
offer ourselves as living sacrifices to God,—this 
wonderful child-lore, brethren, contains the whole 
secret of that deliverance, which we need in our man- 
hood as in our infancy; oh that, one and all, we may 
claim it! All that we have ever dreamed of, when 
our thoughts of the liberty which is possible for 
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humanity were the most glowing; all that sages and 
saints saw, sometimes afar off, sometimes almost at 
hand; all that tempted the embrace of longing hearts, 
and then has fled away and seemed to be only a 
phantom ;—all this is expressed in this teaching, and 
with it the resolution of the problems of actual life ; 
the escape from woes without, and more fearful woes 
within ; the absolution from the anguish of past guilt, 
and present helplessness, and the terrors of the future. 
Let us wait for no change of circumstances, for no 
new experiences, no fresh revelation. Our circum- 
stances will be a growing bondage unless we seek the 
Divine freedom ; our experiences have been more than 
enough to tell us all that we cannot live without it; 
the revelation of God’s Love, which we have already, 
is warrant for the conviction that it is near all who 
desire it, that He is awakening the desire for it. 

These meditations on the subject of Freedom are 
not, I think, quite unnecessary at this time. When- 
ever wild and wicked acts are done in that name, it 
loses some of its power over timid minds: they are 
easily tempted to suppose that it is not quite one 
which religious men should meddle with. The old 
and obvious suggestion, that religion has been used to 
justify plots and assassinations as much as freedom, 
that if you cast away one upon that plea you must 
cast away both, has little weight with those who live 
in the moment, and regard history as only an almanac 
of events that can never recur. And no doubt it 
would be a mere idle taunt to observe that crimes, 
which are imputed to the enemies of Popes in our 
days, have been smiled at and sanctioned by Popes 
themselves in other days, if it were not needful for 
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our own instruction and warning to remark, that those 
who would make the Gospel of Christ not a Gospel of 
Freedom, are doing what in them lies to make both 
Freedom and Religion criminal and ungodly, and are 
therefore encouraging the atrocities which are done 
under either pretext. This consideration should not 
be quite lost on those who, out of mere wantonness 
and love of paradox, or a dislike of certain persons 
and professions, speak lightly and scornfully of a word 
which no Englishman can in his heart despise, till he 
has become a traitor to all the memories and traditions 
of his country,—yes, and a traitor to its Faith also. 
For faith in a God Who breaks men’s bonds asunder 
has been the faith of our forefathers, the faith to which 
we have owed everything that is pure and great 
amongst us. It is the faith which has given us all 
our manliness; it has been equally the faith which 
has given us noble women, capable of showing forth, 
even under the most enervating and depressing 
circumstances, a divine strength and heroism. It 
must not be forgotten that those Sovereigns who 
brought back to our soil, from the lands in which 
they had wandered, an impatience of Freedom, a desire 
for Absolutism, a belief that Absolutism and Religion 
are natural allies, brought with them also irreverence 
for women, an accursed heartlessness, a detestable 
licentiousness. That the infection which they left in 
the English Court has been in our days thoroughly 
removed, that domestic purity has established itself 
there,—this renovation, as it has been the great 
impulse to loyalty among the people of England, so is 
it the best pledge that the sons and daughters of our 
Queen, whithersoever they shall go, will testify, by 
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their words and their lives, how blessed and glorious 
a thing it is to be born on a free soil We have a 
right to believe confidently that she who is leaving 
us now—since simplicity is stronger than guile, old 
affections than plausible theories — will never be 
tempted, by any sophistries, however they may clothe 
themselves with religious names, by any dread of 
revolutions and anarchy, be it never so reasonable, to 
think that a Government can merit the titles of 
patriarchal and divine by bringing its subjects into 
bondage, and not by raising them to freedom. May 
the happy omen of her marriage upon the day on 
which we commemorate St. Paul’s conversion, con- 
tinually remind her that the noblest champion for 
Christ was he who bade men stand fast in the liberty 
wherewith Christ had made them free! May all the 
blessings of which that day speaks be hers! May 
they be ours, that so we may be God’s ministers, as 
St. Paul was, in bringing the nations that we rule, 
and by degrees all the nations, out of darkness and 
the shadow of death, and in breaking their bonds 
asunder ! 


THE CURSE OF CONCEALMENT; THE 
BLESSING OF DISCOVERY 


Septuagesima Sunday 


JANUARY 31, 1858 


“ But all things that are reproved are made manifest by the light : for 
whatsoever doth make manifest is light. Wherefore he saith, 
Awake, thow that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ 
shall give thee light.” — EpHEsians V. 13, 14. 


In the Gospels for the Sundays between the Epiphany 
and this Septuagesima, the Church sets forth before 
us different acts of our Lord by which He manifested 
His glory to the minds of His own countrymen. 

They saw nothing but a poor Man, not distinguished 
by any outward token from those who surrounded 
Him. The halo of glory with which painters are 
wont to encircle His head has indeed a true meaning. 
It imports that perfect inward beauty must in some 
way make itself felt through all obstructions. But no 
one supposes that this is more than a symbol, of 
which the imperfection of human art is obliged to 
avail itself. We cannot help believing that the coun- 
tenance was perfectly beautiful and harmonious, which 
was distorted by no restless appetite or discontent. 
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We may cheerfully admit that the sorrow deepened, 
instead of impairing, its submission and its trustful- 
ness. Still the expression of the face, as much as any 
other manifestation of character and power, demands 
a mind and not an eye to recognize it. The principle 
therefore is universal. Every revelation of Christ, 
even when He was present to the sight, was addressed 
to something else than to that. 

If so, the thought naturally arises within us, how 
few there must have been who received any effect 
from all the acts of grace and power which they 
witnessed! If we believe the acts of power to have 
been real, we acknowledge of course that lepers were 
actually cleansed, that lame men actually walked. 
But when one considers these as discoveries of a 
Divine power and goodness, not merely as producing 
certain sensible effects, we are tempted to ask, “To 
whom, then, were the discoveries made? Were not 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of those who profited by 
them, as well as of the bystanders, just what they 
would have been had nothing of the kind passed 
before them? A light was there. Was there any 
illumination in them which corresponded to it, and 
proved that it was there?” 

The words of St. Paul in the text, taken in their 
simplest, broadest signification, would seem to affirm 
that there must have been. He declares generally, 
that all things, being reproved, are made manifest by 
the light. He must surely mean, that wherever there 
is light it will make its power felt; there will be a 
discovery and manifestation of it ; it will discover things 
previously hidden. In the next clause he as distinctly 
asserts the converse of this proposition. Wherever 
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there is manifestation, wherever anything previously 
hidden is brought out, there must be light. In the 
third clause he assumes a fact which may seem at 
variance with these statements, but which really, I 
think, explains and confirms them; that it is possible 
for a man to be asleep, even to be dead, while the 
light is shining in upon him, though the light is in 
One and comes from One Who bids him, and can 
enable him, to awake from sleep, to arise from the dead. 

The words were of course addressed to persons not 
in the condition of those Jews who were witnesses of 
our Lord’s signs and wonders. They came from one 
who was preaching, in a city far away from Jerusalem, 
the news of His resurrection. Yet they must be true 
respecting the former, if they are true respecting the’ 
latter. We shall not understand their application to 
the Gentiles of Ephesus, if we do not understand 
them with reference to the Jews of Palestine. I ven- 
ture to affirm, respecting each one of those who 
witnessed the works of Christ at Nazareth or Caper- 
naum, respecting those who sat with Him in the ship 
on the Lake of Gennesareth, respecting those who met 
Him and discoursed with Him at the Feasts in 
Jerusalem, respecting Scribes and Pharisees, respecting 
publicans and sinners, respecting the eleven Disciples 
and the one who betrayed Him, that the light did 
make itself manifest, not to their eyes only, but to the 
mind within them; that the things which were there 
were discovered and reproved by it, that they felt and 
knew assuredly that a light had come into the world, 
and had come to them. 

I. I take these cases in the order in which I have 
spoken of them. We may be inclined to think that, 
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whoever else were conscious of a Divine power mani- 
festing itself to them in the person of the Son of Man, 
the Pharisees at all events were entirely without that 
consciousness, or that it was suffocated by their pride 
and self-glorification. On them, we are wont to say, 
that the signs and wonders were utterly lost. Did we 
follow the Evangelists more strictly, we should rather 
be disposed to say, that there were no men who gave 
more unequivocal proofs that every act and word had 
gone home to them, that it had come with the pene- 
trating force of light, that it had detected secrets in 
them of which previously they had been utterly 
ignorant. All their anger and bitterness was a 
demonstration of this fact. There was nothing in His 
outward acts that was specially offensive to them. 
They saw very little which, even upon their maxims, 
they could find fault with. He had not told the 
multitude that they were unworthy of their respect. 
It was only in the latter days of His ministry that He 
began directly to denounce them as hypocrites. It 
was that which was in Himself, that which came forth 
through His acts, that which the eye and ear could 
take no account of, that tormented them and drove 
them to madness. He discovered them to themselves 
before He exposed them to any of those who had been 
used to account them models of righteousness. They 
felt that an actual Righteousness was before them, 
embodied in a Person, exhibited in deeds, which was 
not merely higher than theirs, but was the very reverse 
of theirs, springing from an altogether different root. 
Therefore the objections which they took against Him 
were only now and then directed against the accidents 
of His position; generally they struck at the very 
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essence of His life. There was no doubt the staple 
objection, “He is a Galilean, and no prophet cometh 
out of Galilee.” But the more deep and radical objec- 
tions were also the more common: “This man blas- 
phemeth. Who can forgive sins but God only? He 
saith that God is His Father; making Himself equal 
with God. He casteth out devils by Beelzebub, the 
prince of the devils.’ These were not complaints 
against the genuineness of the powers which He was 
exercising. They were complaints of Him. They 
indicated dislike to His character. They were not, 
as He Himself declared, words spoken against the 
Son of Man, but words against the Holy Spirit which 
was in Him. “They have seen and hated,” He said, 
“both Me and My Father.” They had that actual 
dislike of goodness as goodness, which is scarcely 
perhaps found in any men, except those who have 
been hardened by a religious profession, and which 
only comes forth in them when the light has broken 
into their hearts, and all the habitual falsehoods 
which have been cherished there, and which have 
been mistaken for qualities sacred and acceptable to 
God, have been laid bare as only One Who reads the 
heart and rules it can lay them bare. The sense of 
there being such an One near them, with them, Who 
desired to set them right, and by Whom they would 
not be set right, with a voice which they could not 
deny to be one of authority, One entitled to their 
homage, and Whose voice they therefore wished to 
stifle—this was the provocation to all their enmity 
and all their crimes. 

II. The same truth applies with equal force, though 
under a different aspect, to those Publicans to whom 
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our Lord preached His Kingdom, and with whom He 
ate and drank. To some of them, no doubt, His garb 
-of poverty may have been a recommendation. They 
may have preferred Him on that account to the 
Pharisees, who were rich, and to those who lived on 
the smiles of Herod. But many of them also were 
rich, and may have been courtiers as well as extor- 
tioners. Those who were so, would regard the Carpen- 
ter’s Son with more suspicion and contempt even than 
those who had inherited their wealth. Ordinarily they 
would have counted it no condescension for such a person 
to mix with them; they might have thought they were 
honouring Him by receiving Him. But they did feel 
that He was stooping to them, because the dignity and 
glory of a King was manifested through His acts; be- 
cause the same power which had drawn Levi from the 
the receipt of custom, was acting upon them; because 
there was an awfulness in His goodness, which 
familiarity could not in the least diminish. And 
yet it seemed altogether natural and fitting that He 
should come amongst them. By doing so, He made 
them understand His kingly authority and grace as 
they could never have understood it otherwise. They 
perceived that the Highest of all is—and by the 
eternal law which He obeys and fulfils, must be— 
the servant of all. They perceived that the Most 
Righteous must sympathize most with the unrighteous, 
because it is His desire to make them like Himself, 
because He hates evil and therefore wishes to deliver 
them from it. These were manifestations to the 
inmost heart and conscience. Into some the light 
might have penetrated deeply. It may have only 
played upon the surface of the minds of others. But 
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‘in all it will have produced some effect. It will have 
brought out desires, aspirations, hopes that had been 
crushed. It will have shown them how these had 
been crushed, how they had been holding down the truth 
in unrighteousness. It will have shown them that the 
light which reproved them was not merely in dead 
letters and a law which condemned, but in a Person, 
Who could raise them out of death and give them life. 

III. So again, in reference to the Apostles. St. 
John says, speaking of the Miracle at the Marriage- 
feast in Cana, “He manifested forth His glory, and 
His disciples believed on Him.” He is evidently re- 
cording an impression which was made upon his own 
mind, and upon that of those who were with him at 
that time, an impression which had nothing to do with 
their senses, since there were few of our Lord’s 
miracles which appealed less to the senses than this. 
As he tells us elsewhere, that when our Lord said, “I 
do always such things as please My Father,’ many 
believed on Him (though there was nothing in those 
special words which would affect His hearers more 
than thousands of words which came every day from 
His lips), so here also he makes us understand how a 
sudden conviction flashed into their hearts, that they 
were in the presence of Creative Power. Both 
expressions teach us, by their very simplicity, more 
the nature of belief than all the definitions of the schools 
ever did. It is just in this way that we do come to 
believe anything. The preparatory processes may be 
rapid or slow. We may pass from a state of vehement 
denial, or of indifference, or of anxious hesitation. 
But whenever faith comes, faith on whatsoever or on 
whomsoever it may be exercised, it comes in this way. 
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There is an evidence, a manifestation to which we bow. 
We do not adopt an opinion, but yield to a demonstra- 
tion. In the Gospel narratives, we see how exceedingly 
difficult it was for the Disciples to confess the power 
which was acting around them and upon them, how 
puzzled they continually were, how oppressed by old 
notions, how ready to resolve everything which they 
felt into some outward or sensible influence. They 
had the greatest alternations of doubt and persuasion. 
But whenever the persuasion of their Master’s divine 
nature did lay mighty hold upon any one of them, so 
that he could say, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God,” it was clear that flesh and blood had 
not revealed it unto him, but the truth had been mani- 
fested to his spirit; that he had not arrived at it 
through any mere external authority, or any logical 
inferences. The very same light which had reproved 
the Pharisee for his falsehood, which had awakened 
the sense of truth and the hope of deliverance in the 
woman that was a sinner, had enabled the Apostle to 
preach the Kingdom of God to other men, by showing 
him that it was within him. 

IV. But there was an Apostle who preached the 
Kingdom of God to others, and yet is called the son of 
perdition. Was there any such revelation or mani- 
festation in him? Did not the light merely play 
around him, without ever being felt or confessed by 
his conscience and his heart? I believe we have a 
very poor and shallow conception of his guilt and our 
danger if we think so, All through his history and 
his preaching, the light must have been reproving him, 
manifesting the true righteousness to him, manifesting 
his own sin to him. At that hour when he received 
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the sop, there must have been such a manifestation of 
Love, of divine Love to his conscience, as it had never 
known before. But the opposing spirit of self-seeking, 
of malice, and of treachery, had been invited into his 
heart, and he had surrendered himself to it; and 
having received that sop, he went out, and it was 
night in him, as well as in the world. 

V. If these things are so, my brethren, we can 
appreciate better the force of St. Paul’s words, as 
addressed to those who had never known Christ after 
the flesh, but who had heard His Gospel. To them 
he could say boldly: “ All things that are reproved 
are made manifest by the light. There is no person 
walking about in your streets who claims to be the 
Lord of nature and of man, who speaks to the winds 
and sea and they obey him, of whom the evil spirits 
say, ‘Thou art the Son of God’ ‘There is no such 
person speaking to you with bodily lips, sitting in a 
ship in the harbour of your city, preaching to those 
who are about to worship in the temple of your god- 
dess. But there are thoughts within you all, Jews, 
Heathens, baptized men, that are accusing or else 
excusing one another. You are, one and all of you, 
reproved,—not by .the civil magistrate, not by the 
ruler of the Synagogue, not by the presbyter or over- 
seer of the Church, of secret things whereof they can 
take no cognizance,—of acts, words, thoughts, feelings, 
states of mind, of which they have no guess, which 
they could understand very imperfectly, if you were 
able stammeringly and incoherently to confess them. 
Another eye than theirs is looking into these, another 
light than theirs is manifesting them to your own 
selves. For whatsoever doth make manifest is light. 
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Whenever you are thus reproved and called into judg- 
ment, be sure there is a Light with you and near you, 
and that it is the very same Light which stirred up 
the fury and wrath of the Pharisee; which led the 
Samaritan to say, ‘He told me all things that ever I 
did’; which scattered the confusion and unbelief which 
dwelt in His chosen followers; which led Judas, when 
he could bear it no longer, and despaired of quenching 
it or of dwelling in it, to go and kill himself. It is 
not some other Light than that. It is the very same. 
It is the Light which lghteneth every man that 
cometh into the world.” 

VI. And therefore he could say with confidence, 
“ Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, 
and Christ shall give thee light.” Such words he 
could address,—he did address continually,—to the 
unbelievers of the Synagogue, and to the worshippers of 
Diana. He could have preached no Gospel to either, 
if he had not been permitted to tell them that the 
divine Light had been manifested; that the Word in 
Whom it dwelt had been made flesh; that He was 
claiming all men, of all nations, as children of the 
Light; that He had power to turn them from dark- 
ness to light, from the power of Satan, the Prince of 
Darkness, to the God in Whom is light and no dark- 
ness at all. But now St. Paul is not delivering his 
message to these. He is speaking to those who had 
been baptized into the name of Christ; who had 
claimed to be illuminated men, children of the Light ; 
who were admitted into the Church of the firstborn, 
the Family which was named in the only-begotten Son. 
The language which was true for all men was true in 
the highest sense for them; they were witnesses to all 
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men how true it was. Their profession solemnly 
declared that there is no light in any human being 
but what comes to him from Christ, the Head and 
Lord of Man; that He has brought His Light near to 
the hearts and consciences of all, that those hearts and 
consciences may entertain it and be penetrated by it, 
or may shut it out. If they supposed that their pro- 
fession excused them’ from the necessity of coming to 
the Light and walking in it; if they supposed that 
there was not a darkness as well as a light in them, 
and that they were not in danger of losing themselves 
in it, they would soon be reproved by the Light; it 
would manifest to them evils which they had never 
supposed were in them, or which they supposed had 
been killed long before; it would show them how 
those evils were affecting their whole lives, their daily 
words and acts. And oh, how good it was for them 
that these painful, tormenting discoveries should be 
made to them! It was the proof and sign that they 
had not been able to put out the light, though they 
had forgotten it; that Christ was indeed with them 
and manifesting Himself to them, however little they 
might heed His presence, or wish for it. And it was 
possible—all too probable—that their lazy, stupid 
trust in the mere name that they bore, in the fact of 
belonging to the Church, might at least draw them 
into a deep sleep, in which every faculty of their spirits 
would be benumbed, a sleep which would indeed be 
the sister of death, and might be the beginning of it. 
But there was a voice which those who were dead and 
in the graves would hear, a voice saying continually, 
« Awake, arise!” The moment that voice had awakened 
the least hearing, the least response, it would be felt to 
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come from One to Whom they could confess their 
dulness, their incapacity for good, their inclination to 
evil, and Who could bring them back into the fellow- 
ship of that Light from which they had fled. 

And, brethren, if these words were not as applicable 
to the nineteenth century as to the first, applicable to 
Englishmen as to Ephesians, applicable to all equally, 
applicable without the slightest modification of their 
sense, I do not’see what a minister of Christ has to do, 
or how he can dare to speak to any congregation of 
persons, rich or poor, learned or unlearned. He may 
say to every human being: “That which reproves thee 
for any evil act thou hast ever committed, for any evil 
thought or habit thou art cherishing, is Light. It is 
not light which comes to thee from the opinion of thy 
fellow-creatures. How often does it reprove thee for 
following that opinion! It is not light which comes 
to thee from some notions or maxims of right which 
thou hast picked up in the schools or in the world; 
how often does it show the feebleness and even false- 
hood of such maxims! It is Light which comes to 
thee from God Himself, from Him Who knows the 
secrets of thy spirit, from Him Who can converse 
directly with thy own self. It is the Light of which 
the light of the sun is but the outward and natural 
counterpart, the imperfect image. It is that Light 
which dwelt in Him Who is the brightness of the Father's 
glory, the express image of His Person. It is that 
Light which shone forth in Christ’s acts of power, 
which shone brightest in His humiliation and weakness 
and agony; which came forth in that hour in which 
the powers of Darkness seemed to be almighty; which 
proved itself victorious over the grave and hell. It is 
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the Light which is gathered up in Him Who has 
ascended on high that He may fill all things, which 
He has been manifesting forth ever since, through men, 
to men, and in men; without which there would have 
been no Church, no nation, no family, no order among 
human beings; without which no evil would have been 
detected, no mischief redressed, which has been as 
much the source of all fertility and productiveness in 
the lives and societies of men, as the visible light has 
been the cause of fertility and productiveness in the 
earth which they till” Yes! this Light and no other 
is that which causes the smart and sting of conscience, 
which recalls the bad deeds of days gone by, which 
makes us know what is degrading and defiling us now. 
This it is which makes every one ashamed of the fraud, 
the equivocation, the acted lie of which he has at first 
been proud, and which he thought had cozened his 
neighbour instead of destroying himself. This it is 
which makes us cry out loudly against the corruptions 
and abominations of the world, till one suspects that 
these corruptions and abominations are in oneself,—a 
suspicion which leads most to a shameful tolerance in 
others of that which they wish to be indulged in them- 
selves; which leads a few to a greater indignation 
against the wrong, and a greater earnestness for its 
extirpation, because they know what it is, and what 
the cause of it is. And if this, dear brother, is the 
cause within thee, awake, arise! for that which doth 
make manifest is Light, and Christ shall give thee 
Light. Do not talk of the light in thy conscience. It 
is there, no doubt; but it is little help to believe in a 
conscience; for that will not reform thee, that will not 
bring thee out of thy miserable confusions. Believe 
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that the light is Christ’s; believe that it has come from 
Him into thy heart. Believe that He can give thee 
power to follow it, and walk in it, and love it. Believe 
that the light which visits thee in thy most secret 
hours is the very Light which shall shine forth upon 
the whole universe one day. The Christ Who was 
manifested in Galilee and Jerusalem, to Pharisees, to 
Publicans, to Disciples,—the Christ Who was mani- 
fested to Ephesians, Corinthians, Romans,—Whom 
Paul preached, in Whom Gauls and Britons believed 
and were baptized, Who has manifested Himself to 
every suppliant sinner, to every self-righteous man, to 
every hypocrite in all ages since-——is the Christ Who 
shall be revealed in the day of God’s final victory over 
all His enemies. 


THE GOADING OF AN ADVERSARY THE 
IMPULSE TO PRAYER 


Sexagesina Sunday 
FEBRUARY 6, 1858 


“ And He spake a parable wnto them to this end, that men ought 
always to pray, and not to faint; saying, There was in a city 
a judge, which feared not God, neither regarded man: and 
there was a widow wm that city, and she came unto him, 
saying, Avenge me of mine adversary. And he would not for 
a while: but afterward he said within himself, Though I fear 
not God, nor regard man; yet because this widow troubleth me, 
L will avenge her, lest by her continual coming she weary me, 
And the Lord said, Hear what the unjust judge saith. And 
shall not God avenge His own elect, which cry day and night 
unto Him, though He bear long with them? I tell you that He 
will avenge them speedily.” —LUKE xviii, 1-8. 


“« YES!” persons have sometimes said, and still oftener 
have thought, when they read this passage-—“ Yes, if 
God were an unjust judge, we might weary Him with 
our petitions. But as we believe that He is altogether 
just and merciful, what need is there of such impor- 
tunity? Does He not grant to all men liberally ? 
Does He not send His rain upon the righteous and the 
unrighteous? What proof have you that His bounty 
depends in any degree upon our solicitations? What 
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evidence, except what is furnished by some records of 
fanatical experience, that our prayers are answered at 
all, in the common sense of the word, answered? And 
if not, what is there in this Parable, or in any other, 
which should encourage us to pray and not to faint, 
or should make us think that we may not fare as well 
if we never pray ?” 

Let us see whether the story of the Widow does not 
meet this difficulty, more than it seems to do when we 
merely look upon it as an instance of successful urgency. 

J. Her petition was this: “Avenge me of my adver- 
sary.” She had, then, an enemy, a perplexing, torment- 
ing, powerful one. By some means or other he was 
able to terrify or oppress her continually. This vexa- 
tion or this fear was the cause of her going to the 
Judge. He did not want her to come to him. He 
had issued no command that she should do it. He 
would far rather that she had left him in peace. But 
she could not. The sense of her misery and hardship 
was too galling. If she had ever so little chance of 
being heard, she must try. There was a tribunal in 
the city. What kind of person occupied it was not 
the question. It spoke, by its very existence, of 
redress for wrong. It witnessed to her that she was 
not meant to be the victim of mere power. It told 
her that even she, a weak woman, might be avenged. 
Cry therefore she will, in the full sense that she was 
crying for right against a tyrant, that she was crying 
to one whose business it was to help her. So long as 
that sign—if it had become but a sign—of protection, 
of punishment, of order, lasted, so long she could not 
despair. She might have much to bear, but the 
adversary would be put down at last. 
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This then was the secret of her importunity, this 
kept her hope alive; the sheer necessity of getting 
deliverance in some way from an actual disturber and 
destroyer of her peace. That you may feel it to be 
so, you must leave out for a time any other considera- 
tion. You must put the case as strongly as you can, 
so as to exclude, or almost to exclude, every motive or 
influence except this one. The Judge must be an 
unjust judge, one who fears not God nor regards man. 
He must give the help merely to rid himself of the 
petitioner. For thus our minds are fixed by the 
Parable upon this great truth: Each one of us also 
has an adversary. ‘It is the goading of this adversary 
which drives us to prayer. We must pray, not be- 
cause any ruling power in Earth or Heaven says 
“Draw nigh,” but because there is a pressure of evil 
around us, beneath us, upon us, which we must shake 
off if we can. It presents itself to some in one shape, 
to some in another, to some with immeasurably more 
conscious strength than to others. But all feel it, and 
therefore all pray. All cry to some power or other 
in Earth, or Heaven, or Hell, for rescue. All cry, 
even if they half, or more than half, believe that the 
God Whom they are beseeching is an Unjust Judge, 
one who cares little or nothing for them, one who has 
a spite against them for the wrongs they have com- 
mitted, one who heeds them not, or else desires their 
destruction. They think this; their miseries seem to 
confirm the impression. For whence do they come? 
Are they not divine messengers? May not the Judge 
himself be the adversary? Their miseries speak this 
language ; that part of their misery which is sin speaks 
it most strongly, for that transfers its own quality to 
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the Being who is worshipped. He must be dark, for 
we are. And yet, in spite of all these confusions, men 
must go on beseeching even such a Being, one who is 
coloured with all the mists and clouds of earth, to 
avenge them of their adversary. They still feel that 
he is a Judge, that it must be his function to exercise 
justice, that he cannot wish evil to be, or them to be 
destroyed by it. These feelings are contradictory, no 
doubt; it is a chief part of men’s wretchedness that 
they are so; but the contradiction only makes the fact 
more remarkable. Even to their unjust gods have 
men prayed, do men pray, under the bitter and intense 
weight of their calamities. And these calamities would 
be immeasurably more intolerable if they did not. If 
they once came to think, “There is absolutely no help 
or deliverance, we must give over looking for it, think- 
ing of it, wishing for it,’—a condition entirely animal 
would succeed to one that is at least partly human. 
There does come an answer to even these petitions, for 
there is a seat above that of the unjust Judge whom 
they have made for themselves. 

II. And now comes in the mighty argument of our 
Lord: “Men will ery even to an unjust Judge, because 
they have a tormenting adversary. Yes, and not ery 
in vain. Would you pray less because you have Gop 
to pray to, because it is a Father you are calling upon, 
because He has chosen you to be His children, because 
you know what His will is, because you know that 
He hates wrong, and seeks to rescue you from it 
because He has encouraged, and invited, and com- 
manded you to flee from it to Him? Do you think,” 
Jesus says, “the deliverance came from the Unjust 
Judge on this very ground, that he was unjust? Do 
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you think that you may not expect, with something 
more of confidence than the Widow had, to be avenged 
by God, even if He bear long with you?” 

This, you see, is precisely the point from which we 
started. The doubt was, whether God’s Righteousness 
and Mercy are reasons for prayer or against it. Now, 
I think, we are in a condition to solve this doubt thus: 
Reasons against it, if by prayer we mean seeking to 
convert the mind and will of God to ours. Reasons 
for it, if by prayer we mean the ery, “ Avenge us of 
our adversaries. Deliver us from these powers which 
are crushing us to earth or hell, and separating us 
from the Mercy and Justice and Truth which we 
believe dwell perfectly and absolutely in God, and 
constitute His nature.” And this we shall find, I am 
satisfied, not a formal or artificial, but a thoroughly 
practical solution,—one which will account to us for 
most of the perplexities in which we feel ourselves 
involved when we approach the subject of Prayer, and 
of the answers we may expect to it. If we suppose 
that God enjoins prayer upon us as an arbitrary ex- 
ercise, by which we may hope to attain certain rewards 
or to avert certain punishments hereafter, it cannot 
be wonderful that we should at times be led to ask 
ourselves, “ What good comes to us from this? What 
pledges and tokens have we here of a bliss that is to 
result from it hereafter? Can it be meant, can it be 
necessary, that we should go on with this practice day 
after day, when each day it seems more unmeaning 
than the last?” Such thoughts are likely to arise, 
and I am sure do arise, in a great many minds. And 
then fine theories are produced, which show clearly 
why prayer should belong to the early stages of the 
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world’s history, and not to the later; why it was a 
very suitable and natural utterance for the lips of 
children, or for those periods when grown men were 
children; why it becomes obsolete with innumerable 
other practices, when we put on the manly dress, and 
the race is no longer under priestly tutelage; why it 
hurts our conception of the Divine character, and the 
Unity and Harmony of the world. 

All such suggestions must and will be listened to, 
because they chime in with men’s experience, and 
seem to provide an excuse for that which they had 
been ashamed of. There is a sense of the dryness, 
inefficacy, weariness of prayers, which assails most as 
they grow into years and into the use and custom of 
the world; they remember something different when 
they were children; they compare what they have 
heard of their forefathers with these feelings of their 
own. It is no doubt pleasant to think that the 
change is a sign of progress, a proof that we have 
outgrown habits which were made for another time. 
But then comes a sharp twinge of actual suffering, 
from without or from within. The man who had 
supposed prayer was for children or women, and not 
for him, finds that he has an adversary. He must 
say to some power or another, “ Avenge me of this 
adversary.” He must clutch at a prayer of some kind 
to some man or some god, to Fortune or to Fate. He 
finds it a natural, necessary, human utterance still. 
To suppress it may look like a great act of manliness, 
but it is an impossible one. The groan may be sup- 
pressed before bystanders, but it must be poured forth 
in secret. But to whom? Oh, brethren, this is the 
difference: the man has lost, not the necessity for 
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prayer ; that is stronger for him than for the child ;— 
he has lost only the belief that there is One Who 
would care to hear him. He had reconciled himself 
to the world, with all its confusions and anomalies. 
He had forgotten, or ceased to believe, that there was 
any Judgment Throne in the midst of it; must not 
all his impressions be very strange, when he finds that 
he wants a refuge from an actual tormentor? Must 
he not doubt whether the tormentor may not be the 
God to Whom he would pray? Yes, out of the most 
advanced civilization, out of the philosophy which is 
the exponent of that civilization, there comes the very 
same question which haunted the mind of the savage. 
The man who has learnt to believe that evil and good 
are not radical opposites, only names for certain agree- 
able or disagreeable sensations ; that the whole world 
is a mere machine, that he is a part of it, that he 
must take its irregularities for better, for worse, and 
that all notions of asking help of God to man are 
fantastic and infantine, has to pass again through the 
oldest experience of all, has to utter his shriek to an 
unknown being in earth or air; to a Jehovah, Jove, 
or Lord, who may mean good or evil to his creature, 
who may be just or unjust, may insist upon impor- 
tunity or may despise it; but who, in spite of all the 
vagueness, fear, darkness, which surrounds him, must 
be invoked, for the adversary is at hand, and there 
must be a way of flying from him, though it be the 
most trackless region, even into a deeper abyss than 
has yet been sounded. What a revelation it is to 
hear some of the old childish lore again; to be told of 
a Father Who willeth not the death of His creatures, 
and Who has sent His Son into the world, to release 
VOL, II M 
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them from their adversaries, and to reconcile them to 
Himself; Who has sent His Spirit, that they may call 
Him “ Abba, Father!” and may draw nigh to Him as 
their everlasting Deliverer and Comforter and Friend ! 
What a witness such words bear that they are meant 
for actual human beings, sufferers in an actual world, 
for men who do not know anything about abstractions, 
or who do know them to be cold, heartless, worthless, 
mere shadows cast from ourselves! What an escape 
for the reason, as well as the heart, from a philosophy 
which demands a more blind, implicit, impossible faith 
from its subjects than the most unprincipled priests 
ever demanded, the faith, namely, that the world is in 
harmony, that good and evil are only different notes 
of the harmony, when we feel and know that we are 
in the midst of discords, that we are only become 
insensible to them when we lose all perception of that 
which they contradict! Oh, the comfort of being 
told: “You have adversaries, and you are not to 
explain away your inward conscience and conviction 
that you. have; you are not to crush your natural 
instinct to complain against them, to cry for venge- 
ance against them. You are to gratify it, knowing 
that there is One Who is carrying on a perpetual war 
with these adversaries; the scheme of Whose govern- 
ment is a perpetual war with them; Who would have 
you take part with Him in that war; Who by the 
sense and experiénce of misery is drawing you to’ 
Himself, that in the very midst of the struggle you 
may find peace, which is to be yours for ever.” 

ae Do you want to know whether there are any 
evidences that prayers are answered, except certain 
stories which are leavened with much superstition ? 
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See whether every cry, “ Avenge me of my adversary,” 
does not bring its answer,—does not bring with it a 
witness that there is a Judgment Throne, to which 
we may fly for the redress of our evils, and of the 
world’s evil. See whether that answer is not worth 
more to you—is not of a more solid and certain kind 
—than the very most direct and peculiar of those 
answers about the verity of which you have doubted. 
See whether what offends your conscience in these 
reports is not mainly this, that they seem to speak of 
a partial Divinity, who is granting special indulgences 
to certain favourites, who departs from eternal laws 
for their sakes. If that is what they mean, I do not 
complain of any amount of indignation with which 
you regard them, or reject them. For your very re- 
jection is a testimony that there ought to be a Being 
—that there must be a Being—Who hears all His 
creatures when they call upon Him; Who, because 
He upholds Eternal Laws, will give heed to all who 
ery against the violation of them. Assert such a 
Being against all who impugn or narrow His nature. 
Prove to your own inmost hearts, in the act and effort 
of prayer, that such a One verily is. But do not 
hastily condemn those who have perceived only that 
aspect of Him which is turned towards themselves. 
Do not say that they are false or superstitious, be- 
cause they think that He saved them individually 
from some calamity that had befallen them, or that 
might have befallen them. Why not? Are you not 
narrowing the idea of an all-seeing, all-loving Creator, 
if you suppose He cares for the universal and not for 
the particular, for the race, and not for the individual ? 
Is that a kind of love,—a kind of wisdom,—which 
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you would cultivate in yourselves, or admire in a 
fellow-man? Is it not a very dry, unreal, almost dis- 
honest love? Is it not a vague, pompous, imaginary 
wisdom? And would you attribute to the Most High 
God that which you would count insincere, heartless, 


{__ unfaithful, in a child of earth ? 


/ 


-Not I dare not tell any man that he may not 
pray to the God of Life to oppose Death, in any form 
in which it may assail the creatures whom He has 
formed, and whom He watches ever. I dare not tell 
him that he may not call loudly to be avenged of 
some sickness which is crippling the energies of his 
body or his soul. I believe the sickness is sent him 
to awaken that cry. I believe the cry will certainly 
have an answer. The plague may not depart, the 
sufferer may go down to his grave with his pain 
unabated. But if that sickness has brought him into 
acquaintance and fellowship with One, of Whom he 
was ignorant before——if he has found a Friend, an 
Everlasting Friend,—I suspect he has a better answer 
than he ever expected. If he recovers, I would not 
preach to him that that was not an answer. I hold 
it to be so. God has given him that token, instead 
of some other, of His presence and His care ;—that 
token, instead of some other, that He is asserting the 
unchangeable principles of His government, that He 
is fulfilling, and will fulfil, His glorious threat and 


/ promise, “O Death, I will be thy plague.” Let the 


sufferer, in awe and humility, accept that decree from 
the Judgment Seat of the Universe; let him learn 
what is implied in it. That he may do so, let him 
pray again to be delivered of the narrow, superstitious, 
self-glorifying thoughts which will make him boast 
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that God cares for him on some ground of his merit, 
or out of some partiality. There will come an answer 
to that prayer too. He will be avenged of another 
and a worse adversary than any bodily sickness can 
be. That which his proud, evil heart would have 
taken as a sign of his difference from his fellows, he 
will find was given him as a sign of his relationship 
to them, of the common care of the Father of all, for 
him and for them. He will begin to perceive why 
Christ, when He came to manifest that Father to men, 
did not merely preach of Him to crowds, but went 
about healing this palsied man, purifying that leper, 
bidding the unclean spirits go from those who dwelt 
in the tombs. God could not be discovered to the 
hearts of those who had deemed Him an enemy, unless 
He came unto them in their particular grievances ; 
unless He proved that He was bearing each infirmity 
and each sickness. But this was done that He might 
bring the outcast, excommunicated wretch, shut up in 
his lonely self, back into the concert of humanity, that 
he might know he was one of a body, every member 
of which must suffer with every other, because the 
Head of it suffers for all. Each was taught that he 
might ery to the Just Judge, “Avenge me of this 
adversary who is tormenting me,” that so having his 
voice prepared and mellowed, all its false, jarring notes 
at last cleared away, he might be fit to unite with 
those Saints beneath the Altar, who never faint in 
their hope and prayer that the Lord God, faithful and 
true, will avenge the earth of its destroyers. He 
learns that he has had a Priest on earth, touched with 
the feeling of his sorrow, in all points tempted like as 
he is, that he may learn that he has a Priest within 
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the veil Who originates all our intercessions, Who pre- 
sents them all with the incense of His Own sacrifice, 
Who sits on His priestly, filial throne, till His Father 
has put all His enemies under His feet. 


ST. PAUL AN ENEMY NOT OF SEEMING 
EVIL BUT OF ACTUAL EVIL 


Quinguagesima Sunvayv 
FEBRUARY 14, 1858 


“ Prove all things; hold fast that which is good. Abstain from 
all appearance of evil.”—1 THESSALONIANS v. 21, 22. 


Tue last clause of this verse is very commonly taken 
to mean, “ Abstain from everything which looks like 
evil, from everything which a bystander would suspect 
to be evil” You may hear, not laymen only, but 
clergymen, alter the sentence into “ Abstain from the 
very appearance of evil,” or “even from the appearance 
of evil” ; and probably not a few readers have a vague 
notion in their minds that such a text exists some- 
where in the Bible. Ido not think that our trans- 
lators at all intended to convey this impression of St. 
Paul’s words to their countrymen. Every evil appear- 
ance, or every appearance of evil, may denote naturally 
enough every shape or form which evil puts on. In 
that sense “appearance” would be a fairly accurate 
translation of eidos. Some may prefer it to the word 
“form,” or “kind,” which would be the more natural 
and obvious rendering. But since (like the word 
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“species” in the Vulgate) it is ambiguous, one may 
wish that it had never been adopted. 

That St. Paul can never have meant his exhortation 
to bear the sense which we have forced upon it, a 
moment’s thought will convince you. “Judge not,” 
says our Lord, “according to the appearance, but judge 
righteous judgment.” That passage cannot affect the 
construing of our text, for the word in St. John is 
dyus, not efdos. But it directly affects the question, 
whether we are to judge of evil by the mere look or 
semblance; for remember the occasion which called 
forth the precept of Christ. He had healed a sick 
man on the Sabbath-day. This act had the appearance 
of evil. It appeared evil, not only to the accidental 
bystanders, but to the religious guides of the Jewish 
people. They decided. at once and peremptorily that 
Jesus had broken the Law: they had evidently a 
plausible ground for their decision. And this is one 
of a series of cases. To the same head belongs His 
receiving sinners and eating with them; the acts and 
omissions which led to the charge, “ He is a gluttonous 
man and a wine-bibber”; His endurance of the erring 
woman who washed His feet with her tears, and wiped 
them with the hair of her head. How carefully these 
parts of His conduct are recorded by the Evangelists ! 
How evidently they think that, if they were blotted 
out of His life, He would not have perfectly revealed 
His Father, or been a complete pattern to His disciples ! 
How entirely the conscience of mankind has responded 
to that opinion! Devout men have felt and do feel 
that if these features were taken from the Divine 
Image, the whole would be changed. Do you believe 
that St. Paul thought otherwise? Do you suppose he 
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would have taught his Thessalonian disciples that these 
conspicuous lines in the character of Christ were not to 
be copied, but to be treated as dangerous ? 

How far does his own example justify this suspi- 
cion? You will remind me, perhaps, that he told the 
Corinthians that he would eat no meat so long as the 
world stood, rather than cause his brother to offend. 
You may tell me that he warned them that if they 
acted upon their knowledge that all meats are equally 
innocent, they might destroy the weak brother for 
whom Christ died. Was not this avoiding an appear- 
ance of evil when there was no real evil? Certainly 
not. The highest principle of Christian morality, the 
law of fellowship, the law of love, might be violated 
for the sake of an animal gratification, for the sake of 
a petty display of intellectual superiority. He dis- 
carded a superficial rule—one that was apparently 
sound—to get at a solid and real principle. 

But did not St. Paul follow most strictly the steps 
of his Master, did he not depart altogether from the 
maxim which has been ascribed to himself, when he 
appeared in the eyes of Jews, converted and uncon- 
verted, perhaps of Apostles, to be violating sacred 
customs, and trampling upon the Covenant of his 
fathers? To which doctrine did he conform, when he 
openly ate with Gentiles in the presence of Peter and 
Barnabas, who were striving to keep up what every 
Jew must have considered a graceful, if not a neces- 
sary, recognition of the difference between the Chosen 
People and all others? How did he avoid the mere 
look of evil, when he left the impression upon the 
minds of his countrymen that he was overthrowing 
the righteousness of the Law, by preaching the 
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righteousness of Faith? His life was one long fight 
against appearances; one continual proof that, in 
order to assert any great and precious truth, the 
chances of appearing evil to bad men and to good 
men must be deliberately encountered. 

But we need not seek for evidence at a distance. 
The passage before us is as decisive on the point as 
any we could find in Scripture. The three clauses, 
“ Prove all things; hold fast that which is good ; ab- 
stain from all appearance of evil,’ are not associated 
by accident. They do not follow each other merely 
as one sentence at the close of a letter may follow 
another. Every person who has paid the least atten- 
tion to St. Paul’s style will perceive how clearly the 
relation between them is indicated by the antithetical 
words xatéyete, améyeoOe. “Hold on to the good, 
hold off from every form of evil.” And it is clear 
that the thought which determines the force of both 
these clauses—the thought which is uppermost in the 
writer’s mind—is that which is expressed by the word 
“ prove,’ —Ooxwagere. Now that word and its cog- 
nate substantive, whether it refers to things or to per- 
sons, to the soundness of money, or to the qualifications 
for citizenship, always denotes a process of testing. 
St. Paul had applied it in that sense in the second 
chapter of this Epistle. “So we speak, not as pleasing 
men, but God that trieth the hearts.’ That one instance 
shows that when we are bidden to prove anything, it 
is meant that we should look below the outside—the 
appearance—of it, to ascertain its real worth, its 
essential nature. So, then, according to the popular 
interpretation of the text, St. Paul would say, in the 
first clause: “ Be not content with the mere semblance 
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of anything which you have to do with. Look into 
it; find out the good of it, hold to that.” And he 
would say in the second and corresponding clause : 
“Be always afraid of semblances. The moment any- 
thing looks like evil, fly from it. Throw away your 
tests and proofs; simply hold off from that which 
seems evil to you or to the people about you.” This 
is not an antithesis, but a contradiction; such a one 
as it is not very reverent to impute to an inspired 
man, such as would be discreditable in an honest 
man. In St. Paul’s case it would make his life a 
greater contradiction even than his words. I trust 
we shall be ready to examine the language of the 
text, that we may see whether it does not offer us 
some safer and more helpful guidance than this. 

I. He tells us first, to prove or test all things. 
This text has often been taken to express the peculiar 
character and virtue of Protestant Divinity, while the 
words, “ Charity believeth all things,” or “ Blessed are 
they which have not seen and yet have believed,” 
have been claimed as mottoes by its opponents. I do 
not know a more honourable watchword to inscribe 
upon our banners than this of prove all things, if only 
we know what it signifies, and how St. Paul used it. 
Assuredly he did not understand it, as some of us do, 
“Bring all things to the standard of your private 
judgment ; see whether they accord with that; only 
hold fast. that which does.” Nor, I apprehend, would 
any man of science, who speaks of testing, proving, 
subjecting facts to experiment, tolerate such an inter- 
pretation of his language. He would exclaim, “ Why, 
this habit of reducing all that I see to a rule, a 
standard, an anticipation in our own mind, is just the 
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one from which Bacon sought to deliver us. He told 
us that we were continually liable to do this; that as 
long as we did it we never arrived at truth; that 
there was.a method of investigation, by which we 
could escape from the necessity of doing it.” If there 
is not that which is true absolutely,—true for all 
men,—search and inquiry are very fruitless; we had 
better lay them aside. If my judgment is to be the 
measure of all things that I see and converse with, if 
I am at liberty to use it as such a measure, if there is 
no higher measure to which I can bring it, that it 
may be deepened and expanded, it is certain to become 
narrower and feebler every day. Whereas, if I con- 
tinually acknowledge the presence of a Light which is 
greater than any organ of mine can take in, but yet 
with which I am intended to hold communion, I shall 
desire that that Light may enter more and more into 
me, to purify my vision and enlarge its capacities. I 
shall desire to see all things in this Light. And it 
will so distinguish between what is fantastic and what 
is real, between the shows of things and their sub- 
stance, that it will not be possible for me to accept 
one for the other, either in obedience to my own 
natural taste and inclination, or at the bidding of any 
earthly guides and authorities whatsoever. This pro- 
cess of proving or testing the phenomena of the moral 
and spiritual world is not exercised as much in schools 
by learned men—though they have great need of it, 
and should use all the aids they have for conducting 
it—as on sick-beds, by men and women who are 
fighting with sore temptations, and are asking God’s 
help against them. They acquire the faculty of dis- 
tinguishing that which will last and will stand the 
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fire, from that which must be burnt up, as none 
acquire it who are not tried in the fire themselves. 
And therefore, instead of admitting that the charity 
which believeth all things is of an opposite nature 
and quality to this wisdom or judgment which proveth 
all things, I should think they are closely akin, and 
that one can never flourish without the other. The 
Love which seeks to find God, Who is Perfect Love, 
cannot be content with counterfeits of Him, with mere 
phantoms that represent Him. The Judgment which 
is impatient of what is false, has no pleasure in mere 
rejection ; it only wishes to discover that which it can 
embrace and hold fast. The Protestant who felt a 
strong necessity to prove all things, claimed the Bible 
as his great help and teacher in that work. Nor did 
it ever disappoint him, till he forgot what the work 
was; till he sought its help in merely building up his 
own notions and confuting his adversaries, instead of 
asking it to assist him in discerning the right from 
the wrong, in his own heart and in his dealings with 
his fellows. The Romanist, feeling the need of some- 
thing given him, of a truth revealed, rejoiced in his 
Catholic Creeds. Nor did they disappoint him, till 
he ceased to treat them as Catholic; till he built over 
them and about them a huge edifice of individual 
notions, the aggregation of centuries of teaching and 
speculation, which have hidden from men the Truth 
that is with them and belongs to them all; which 
have led hundreds of thousands who dared not test 
them, to disbelieve them and the truth together ; 
which have made the blessing upon those who have 
believed, in the midst of the thick darkness which 
they have created, a great and divine blessing indeed. 
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II. Next, St. Paul tells us to prove all things. 
He does not say, “ Prove or test certain doctrines which 
are submitted to you;” though those are of course not 
excluded. He assumes that everything whatsoever 
with which we come into contact,—the ordinary 
notions and maxims of society, the habits and tra- 
ditions of the literary, or philosophical, or professional, 
or religious circle in which we are moving, the words 
we speak, the common every-day experiences of life,— 
all need sifting and testing, that we may know what 
there is of good in them. He fully acknowledges that 
there is a good in them all; they would not be worth 
proving if there were not; there would be no way of 
proving them. The search for this good is your 
business. You are not to sit down in a carping, fault- 
finding spirit, to ascertain how much your fathers or 
kinsfolk or neighbours have misled you; how much 
worse your profession, or trade, or country is than all 
others. You are to set before you an object the most 
unlike possible to this. When there is much about 
you which you feel and know is evil, you are still to 
pursue the good, and to believe that it is there, and 
that you shall be rewarded by discovering it, and that 
the discovery will be the means of emancipating you 
and your brethren from that which is hurting and 
enslaving you and them. Yes, believe that the good 
is in all things, in those that you have made little 
account of, in those that you have been taught by 
others to hate, in those which you have learnt to hate 
yourself. Do not shrink from confessing that there is 
and must be a goodness, a beauty, at the bottom of 
them all, else they would not have continued to exist. 
Do not be afraid of inquiring for it lest you should fall 
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in love with the evil and ugliness which are also in 
them. Be sure that you will not know them fully, 
detest them heartily, till you have perceived that which 
_is opposed to them and have done it homage. Numbers 
in our days have plunged headlong into a false system, 
because they and their teachers were not observant of 
this rule. They heard mere denunciations of the evil ; 
they found they had been deceived, that there was a 
good which they had not been apprised of; and partly 
to revenge their first mistake, partly from loss of con- 
fidence in those who had practised a pious fraud upon 
them, partly from being deprived of all power of dis- 
tinguishing, they accept the whole compound together. 
III. St. Paul goes on, “Hold fast the good.” 
When you have perceived it, detected it, anywhere, 
then cleave to it, hug it, swear that you will not let it 
go. Be sure that what you want, is the substantial 
good; the beauty in which is no flaw. Having that, 
you are sure you have what God in His infinite love 
desires that you should have; you have what the Son 
of God took your nature and died upon the cross that 
you might have; you have what the Spirit of God is 
stirring you and all creatures to sigh and groan that 
you may have. Not that it is yours, in any sense 
which can enable you to say to a neighbour, “It is not 
thine.” Not that it is yours in any sense which can 
enable you to say, “It belongs to me; I cannot lose it. — 
I may take my ease, eat, drink, and be merry.” It is 
yours by faith; it is yours because it is God's, and He 
invites you to believe Him and trust Him, and so to in- 
herit His own Righteousness and Truth and Blessedness. 
It is yours because it is not in your own keeping, because 
you are lifted out of yourself that you may enjoy it. 
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IV. And so we come at last to the word with 
which I began, “ Abstain,” or “keep yourselves, from 
every form or appearance that is evil.” You have seen 
the good; you have grasped it; now have nothing to | 
do with whatever is not that, with whatever counterfeits 
it. There will be every variety of evil shapes, forms, 
appearances; but if you have learnt to look below, to 
try and test the heart of things, you will not be misled 
by this variety. You will detect the evil, the le, 
under each new disguise, and you will be able to stand 
aloof from it; to shun the contact of it. Just so far 
as the truth has become precious and familiar to you, 
this likeness, this double, this mockery, will be loathed 
and kept at a distance. This precept never becomes ob- 
solete or unnecessary,—nay, becomes more necessary 
each day,as thefinal struggle between light and darkness, 
good and evil, truth and falsehood, draws nearer. For 
the shapes are becoming ever more complicated, and 
the mimicry of that which is most adverse to them 
more complete. They must impose upon us if we trust 
to our knowledge of the past, or our sagacity in detect- 
ing the errors and wrong of others; or our skill in 
applying rules which we have received from the precept 
of men. Everything will fail us, but a-love of the 
good, an utter distrust of ourselves, a continual sense 
of the presence of evil, a continual assurance that 
Christ is also present with us and has overcome it. 

But I conceive, brethren, that the peril of our 
being vanquished by some of its manifold forms will 
be infinitely increased, if we adopt that opinion which 
has gained such strength from the supposed authority 
of St. Paul. To believe that we must fly from that 
which people think evil, from everything which seems 
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evil to ourselves at the first glance, is to become a prey 
of evil in its worst sense. All reformation, in every 
age, has been retarded by this doctrine, all corruptions 
have been sanctified by it. And yet it has not re- 
strained a single rash reformer; it has not preserved a 
single truth from outrage. The conscience of men 
cannot be bound by a rule, which must be transgressed 
before a single brave act can be done, a single right 
principle asserted. And therefore the only effect of 
proclaiming it is to render earnest men doubtful 
whether the Apostle’s authority is to be heeded, and 
to deprive them of the direction and warnings which 
his wisdom would supply. You tell a man who is 
betaking himself to foolish eccentricities of practice, 
that there is nothing really blamable in what he is 
doing, but that he ought to avoid the appearance of 
evil. He knows that in a thousand cases he ought not 
to avoid that, and therefore his silly innovations become 
canonized in his mind as if they were the result of some 
manly effort to resist the opinion of the world. Why 
did not you tell him that God has given him a work 
to do, that his influence over others is a trust which is 
to fit him for this work; that all affectations, as they 
impair his influence, are violations of this trust, imply 
a low estimate of his work, and that therefore they 
should be cast aside, not as apparent evil, but as real 
evil? You tell a man who clings to some course of 
action which he has adopted not from mere self-will, 
but believing it to be the best, that others are grieved 
by it, and that he should avoid the appearance of evil, 
You rouse his conscience; that trifle immediately be- 
comes serious to him; he dares not lay it aside; he 
will fight for it, die for it. Why did not you solemnly 
VOL. III N 
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bid him prove and test that which he was doing; hold 
fast that which was the real good and sense of it; and 
discard the rest, not as apparently evil, but as really 
evil, inasmuch as it was a self-indulgence, and was not 
offered up on the shrine of that Christian Unity, from 
which Christian Truth cannot long be separated ? 
These are instances—your own experience may supply 
a hundred similar—where this maxim proves utterly 
ineffectual to accomplish its own ends. For every 
vulgar worldly argument which puts on a religious 
dress, and affects an authority that does not belong to 
it, must prove feeble and worthless. The only conse- 
quence of resorting to it is, that you benumb the moral 
sense, that you degrade the hearts of those whom you 
bring under its influence. They will plead it for 
deserting a friend, for refusing to maintain an unpopular 
cause ; they will forget it the moment it interferes with 
any passion or propensity of their own. Oh, brethren, 
let us ask the help of God, that we may be less moved 
by that which merely looks good or looks evil! Let us 
ask that, in all the common work of life, we may seek 
the substantial and reject the semblance. So, in the 
highest region of all, we shall enter into fellowship 
with Him Who is the Truth, and be delivered from 
the Spirit of Lies, who is His adversary ; so, when He, 
Whose face was marred more than any man’s, Who 
appeared to men an evil-doer, Who was crucified in 
weakness, shall be revealed in the glory of His Father 
and the holy angels, we shall not be ashamed before 
Him at His coming. 


HOW SELF-EXAMINATION IS POSSIBLE 


First Sundav in Lent 
FEBRUARY 21, 1858 


“ Haamine yourselves, whether ye be in the faith ; prove your own 
selves. Know ye not your own selves, how that Jesus Ohrist ts 
in you, except ye be reprobates ?” —2 CoRINTHIANS xiii. 5. 


THE etymology of the word “ reprobate” is not generally 
present to our minds when we use it. But it is better 
preserved in the dialect of common life than in that 
of theologians. When we speak of a man being an 
utter reprobate, we mean that various experiments 
have been made for his reformation, and that all have 
failed. He has been proved and found worthless. 
Divines, at least of one school, have given the word 
quite a different, almost an opposite, signification. 
They have supposed a reprobate to be one whom God 
has sentenced without trying or proving him; one 
who comes into the world with a mark of condemna- 
tion stamped upon him, which is known from the first 
to his Maker, is gradually discovered to himself, finally 
is declared to the Universe. 

Our translators have not adopted this sense of the 
word in their version of my text. It is evident that 
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they have adhered strictly to the etymology.. For no 
considerate person can doubt that they intended “ re- 
probate,” in one clause of this sentence, to correspond 
with “prove” in the other. So they have made an 
ingenious attempt to express the relation between the 
words Soxiuatere and adoxiuor in the original. There 
can be no doubt, I think, that we must try to preserve 
that relation if we would preserve the sense of the 
passage. And the more we reflect on the other 
applications of the word dddcxpos by St. Paul, the 
more, I think, we shall perceive how much justifi- 
cation they had for the force which they have given 
it here. The ground which has often drunk in the 
rain, and has brought forth nothing but briars and 
thorns, is called in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
adoxysos. St. Paul keeps his body in subjection, lest, 
having preached to others, he himself should become 
adoxyos. Those who will not retain God in their 
knowledge are said, in the Epistle to the Romans, to 
be given over efs addxiuov vodv. In all these cases 
there has been a trial; the result is worthlessness. 
Only you will perceive that the result corresponds to 
the nature of the thing on which the experiment is 
made. The ground is found to be barren: that is a 
natural thing. That which answers to barrenness in 
a moral being is incapacity of discernment; the loss 
of power to prove himself. This further sense must 
not be forgotten in the text before us. 

I. We shall forget it if we are not observant of 
the Apostle’s first words. If we substitute for the 
command, “Examine yourselves, whether ye be in the 
faith,” this: “Examine yourselves, whether ye have a 
right to be in the faith,’ we shall alter the passage 
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vitally and essentially. St. Paul does not say to the 
Corinthians: “Examine yourselves, whether you have 
passed through certain states of feeling and experience 
which entitle you to call yourselves Christians or 
Believers. See whether you have that in your minds 
which gives you a warrant to claim the privileges 
which you profess to claim for yourselves in your 
Baptism.” But he says: “Try yourselves,—bring 
yourselves to the strictest inquiry,—whether you are 
actually claiming these privileges, whether you are be- 
leving that which you say you believe.” This would 
appear to be the natural signification of the words, “ if 
you are in the faith.” The Corinthians would have 
some cause to complain of the Apostle for misleading 
them in a most serious matter, if he meant them to 
understand that perhaps after all they would be wrong 
in applying to themselves the truths and the promises 
which they heard of in the Gospel of Christ. He had 
said, in all his discourses, what he said in the lesson 
this evening: “God had sent forth His Son, made of 
a Woman, made under the Law, that we might receive 
the adoption of Sons.” If the Corinthians were to 
examine whether these words excluded or compre- 
hended them,—whether they were within or without 
the circle of that adoption which had so deep and 
wide a ground,—he should surely have given them 
some hints for carrying on the inquiry; he should 
have told them in what way they were to ascertain 
the limitations of words which sounded so universal ; 
how they were to know who were cut off from bless- 
ings which he had spent his life in declaring to be 
intended for men of all races and kindreds, of all 
intellectual conditions, of all moral conditions. And 
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he should not have used the words, “ Examine your- 
selves.” He should have said, “ Examine the terms of 
God’s covenant, to discover the flaws in it, to see 
whether you do not come under some of the exemp- 
tions from its general amnesty, whether you are really 
admitted to the condition of citizens, and not on some 
plea or other still retained as bondmen.” And then 
he should have shown them how, if their examination 
ended in the discovery that they were not within the 
range of the Divine Mercy and help, they were to 
bring forth any of the fruits which he called them to 
bring forth, seeing that, according to his uniform 
teaching, they must have faith in God, and He must 
work in them, in order that they might bring forth 
these fruits. If the trial issued in the conviction that 
they were in a most evil moral state, how were they 
ever to be raised out of it? What hand was to help 
them, if the longest and most careful consideration led 
them to feel that God’s Hand was not held out to 
them—that they stood in no relation to Him at all ? 
All these extravagant contradictions, which, mon- 
strous as they are in logic, are far more so in experience 
and in their moral effect, proceed, you perceive, not 
from construing St. Paul’s words literally, but from 
fearing to do so, from unwillingness to take them and 
obey them just as they stand. If he desired them to 
understand, as you would suppose he did, that they 
ought to be in the faith, that it was their duty to call 
upon God as their Father, and to acknowledge them- 
selves as His children, the Apostle is at least consistent 
with himself. The Prophets of old had told the Jews 
that they were continually forgetting the Covenant of 
their God, distrusting Him Who had called them to 
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trust Him. All Jewish history, the Apostle had told 
the Corinthians, was an ensample to them, upon whom 
the ends of the world had come. ‘They were as liable 
to forget the new and better Covenant, as their fore- 
fathers were to forget the inferior one. They were as 
likely to think that they were not the children of God, 
as those who were under the Law that they were not 
His servants. The consequences would be the same 
in kind, worse in degree,—heartlessness, idolatry, 
division, self-exaltation, alternating with despondency. 
It was most needful for them to examine themselves, 
whether they were getting into this state of indifference 
and forgetfulness, to see whether outward as well as 
inward tokens did not show that it was creeping upon 
them, whether they were not conscious of a continual 
and growing degeneracy, whether the loss of brotherly 
feelings towards men did not accompany the loss of 
filial feelings towards God. 

Such a trial would be, in the strictest sense, one of 
themselves, not of God’s words or deeds, for it 
presumed these to have the largest, freest, most gracious 
signification. Not of other men, of whose inner state 
they could know very little, but of their own very 
selves. And this was the more abundantly necessary 
from the very nature of God’s New Covenant, and of 
the relation in which it said they stood to Him. For 
it was to themselves, to their spirits, that He had 
spoken, with these He had established His intercourse 
and fellowship. He had redeemed them from the 
dominion of visible things, that He might set up His 
Kingdom within them. 

II. Therefore St. Paul goes on: “Or know ye not 
your own selves, that Christ is in you?” I am afraid 
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that many readers of our version suppose that this 
question has no direct connection with the previous 
command, and that your own selves is not here in the 
accusative, as it was before, but in the nominative. 
Such a separation, still more such a construction, would 
be fatal to the sense of the passage. 

The Apostle has been speaking of self-examination ; 
now he speaks of the self-knowledge which justifies 
that examination, which makes it a reasonable, a 
possible exercise. Let me dwell a little on this 
subject; it is one of personal interest to us all, and 
one which has caused infinite perplexity, at least to 
many of us. 

If we take up almost any religious book,—especially 
any book which is written to assist us in turning the 
season of Lent to good account,—we meet with 
exhortations to the duty of self-examination, and with 
certain rules or hints which are to assist us in perform- 
ing it. Our consciences bear witness to the reason- 
ableness of the admonition ; we feel that we are liable 
to the most grievous moral falls if we are not watching 
our steps; that we are not claiming the dignity of 
spiritual beings, if we are ignorant of the acts and 
movements of our own spirits. We cannot deny that 
the suggestions which are offered us are the fruit of 
much experience, and must be valuable to us if we 
could avail ourselves of them. But when we make 
the effort, this terrible contradiction is forced upon us. 
We commence this task that we may be honest, and 
yet it seems to involve us in dishonesty. In the trial 
we are affecting to conduct, are not plaintiff, defendant, 
witnesses, judge, all one? Are we really proving 
ourselves, really passing judgment on ourselves? Are 
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we not continually bribed to overlook acts which 
require distinct and solemn condemnation? Do 
we not indulge much remorse for trifles that ought not 
to occupy us? Are we not losing our sense of the 
distinction between right and wrong,—are we not 
learning to magnify, to reduce—to distort, through 
the very process which we are told is the security for 
our seeing objects in their just proportions ? 

And then another doubt occurs. Is this self-con- 
sciousness a good thing? Does it not hinder action, 
destroy energy? Does it not cultivate a habit of 
mawkishness, an indelicate desire to expose the most 
secret passages of our souls, even to the public gaze ? 
The rage for that kind of confession is not perhaps as 
great in England now as it was some years ago, though 
it is by no means extinct. But in how many other 
ways do men testify that they feel this self-conscious- 
ness to be a disease which will destroy them if they 
cannot be cured of it! What numbers does it bring 
to the feet of the spiritual director! How it tempts 
others into speculations about the “I” and the “not 
I,” when the “I” means every one except the person 
who is playing with the philosophical puzzle, and the 
“not I” nothing at all! What multitudes, who find 
comfort in neither of these expedients, try, in a whirl 
of business or of pleasure, to become torpid, to lose 
the pressure of life in a dance of death! 

I dare not deny that there is a Self-Consciousness, 
cultivated not unfrequently by religious as well as 
philosophical teachers, by religious as well as philo- 
sophical books, which has this evil character, and leads 
to these evil results. But I believe that that Self- 
Consciousness is the very opposite of the Self-Know- 
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ledge which has been said to descend from Heaven, 
and that the Self-Knowledge which St. Paul speaks of 
in the text is the one effectual deliverance from it. 
The old Greek teacher thought that he could only 
extricate his young fellow-citizens from the philo- 
sophical webs which had been spun about them, and 
which were entangling their consciences as well as 
their intellects, by leading them to Self-Knowledge. 
The path in which he led them was through question- 
ings about common things, and the words they were 
using continually. But he believed that he had only 
risen to any knowledge himself by the aid of an ever- 
present demon, whom he could not confound with 
himself, who was his faithful monitor, telling him of 
his dangers, rebuking him for his follies; who was 
showing him how he might rise above accidents and 
circumstances, and his own narrow conceptions, and 
embrace that which is and which abides. That faith 
appears to have given sincerity to his own mind, and 
power over others. For they too, he was sure, must 
have such a guide; if they tried to act rightly, they 
would find that they had. 

This faith of Socrates, if it was as true as the 
simplicity and manliness of his own life and death 
prove it to have been, demands an expounder. Who 
can tell us of this unseen guide? Who can say what 
he has done and is doing and would do for each of us ? 
Who can inform us whether he cares only for some 
favoured individuals, or for the race? St. Paul boldly 
meets the demands. He speaks out the Name of the 
invisible Lord and Teacher of his own spirit; he says 
to each man, “He is the Lord and Teacher of thy 
spirit.” He says that He has come into the world, 
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and taken the nature of men upon Him, and died the 
death of men, and risen from the dead as Man, and 
ascended on high as Man, and is ever living as Man 
at the right hand of God. He says to the Corin- 
thians, “ Know ye not your own selves, that Jesus Christ 
is im you ?” 

Here is the true Self-Knowledge; here is that 
which makes Self-Examination a reality and not a 
fiction. The Plaintiff, the Defendant, and the Judge 
are now NOT the same. A Judge is standing at the 
doors of our hearts, Who can discern the thoughts and 
intents of those hearts; Who is acquainted with our 
most solitary acts, with our most secret thoughts; 
Who can distinguish with clear infallible insight the 
precious from the vile, the treacherous from the 
sincere; Who desires that we should distinguish 
them; Who is inspiring us continually with love for 
the one, with hatred of the other. If we confess Him 
as our Lawgiver and Judge, we confess One Who 
cannot be misled by any pretensions, Who will never 
yield to our self-flatteries; but Who has no wish to 
condemn us, Who never charges us with wrong but 
that He may show us the way out of it; never shows 
us that we are fallen, without helping to raise us up; 
never convinces us that we are sunk in death, without 
setting before us the promise and assurance of Life. 

Therefore St. Paul uses very singular and striking 
language on the subject of Self-Consciousness, when 
he is declaring to us the relation in which we stand 
to Christ. He speaks of dying to ourselves, of our 
rising again as new creatures in Him. He does not 
represent this death as the effect of some mystical 
or theosophic process of annihilation. He does not 
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represent this resurrection as a high effort of an in- 
dividual soul, grasping at some distant blessing which 
is far beyond the ken of the vulgar. _ He teaches us 
that this is our proper, human state. The revelation 
of Christ, according to him, was nothing less than the 
revelation of a Universal Brother of men, in Whom 
each man has his life, apart from Whom each man 
has only death. Therefore he tells all baptized men, 
that since by a simple act Christ has owned them as 
His brothers, as of that race of which He is the Head, 
they are to “count themselves dead indeed unto sin, but 
alive unto God.” They are to rise up as redeemed, 
regenerate men; to enter, in that character, in that 
strength, upon the hard fight of life; to repulse in 
that name all the enemies that have overpowered 
them, and that will daily threaten to overpower them. 

Here, then, is the real deliverance from that self- 
consciousness which wise men denounce, and which 
their very denunciations help to cultivate; which we 
fly hither and thither to escape from, and which starts 
up in newer and darker and more terrible shapes out 
of every den in which we hide ourselves. Are you 
tormented by the accusation of some Christian 
preacher? Does he call you by names which you 
think are not applicable to you? But will you be 
treated better if you betake yourself to the philo- 
sophical observer? Will Rochefoucauld deal more 
kindly with you? Will he make more pleasant dis- 
coveries to you about yourselves? Be angry with the 
preacher, be angry with the philosopher; thou hast a 
right to be, if thy anger is on behalf of thy race, if 
thou meanest to say that humanity is libelled, when it 
is represented as capable only of what is base or mean. 
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But that thou mayest vindicate the cause of humanity, 
be true to thyself. The preacher torments thee, the 
keen-sighted critic of acts and motives torments thee, 
because thy conscience is half-responding to his words, 
because it is saying, “Yes, thou hast thought, thou 
hast felt, even as he describes. There has been this 
low grovelling pleasure in even the sufferings of thy 
friends; thou art disposed to sacrifice family, country, 
the universe, to thy own interest or pleasure; thou 
art inclined, as Adam Smith testifies, to care less for 
the ruin of an empire than for a pain in thy own 
finger.” Is there something else in thee besides that ? 
Art thou sure of it? Yes, verily, thou wast told so 
of old when thou wert a child. Thou heardest then 
that thou wast a member of Christ. Thou heardest 
that He was in thee. And that is true still. That is 
the reason why thou canst not submit to be treated 
as an alien and outcast; why thy blood rises in thee 
when thou art told that thou art susceptible of 
nothing but foul impressions, that thou art influenced 
only by grovelling motives, that thou canst not deny 
thyself for the sake of the highest ends. It is a lie. 
Hold fast thy conviction that it is. But who told 
the lie? The preacher? Rochefoucauld? No! thou 
hast told the lie. Thou hast acted as if it were im- 
possible for thee to be anything better than they say 
thou art. For thou hast forgotten what thou art: 
Thou hast exchanged the heavenly self-knowledge— 
that which comes from the revelation that Christ is 
the Head of every man, that thou art a very member 
incorporate in His body, for the earthly self-knowledge, 
that which comes only from the consideration of all 
the acts which men do when they are acting upon 
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the dream and delusion that each is apart from his 
neighbour, that he can work out a scheme of existence 
of his own, that we are moving amidst a whirl of 
atoms, in a chaos, not a universe. - 

That is the miserable faith to which we all have a 
natural tendency, which will certainly overtake us and 
possess us if we have no higher faith to set against it. 
Oh, then, let us examine ourselves, whether we are in 
that higher faith! let us prove day by day our right 
to abide in it! This examination involves no wretched 
poring over our own motives. It leads us at once to 
turn from the accusing spirit, which tells us that we 
are yielding to some vile motive which will lead to 
some vile act, and to ask for the inspiration of Him 
in Whom are the springs of all right action. This 
examination involves no neglect of plain work for the 
sake of morbid contemplation. It is in work we learn 
what we are liable to become if we have no helper, if 
we are left to ourselves. It is in work we learn to 
trust Him and depend upon Him. The temptation to 
be fretful and to be cowardly, to utter keen and bitter 
words, to feed upon flatteries, to feed upon thoughts of 
malice or lust, to palter with dishonesty in common 
acts, to le for the sake of a worldly end or of a godly 
end, the temptations of each particular craft and 
calling, the temptations of domestic life, of national 
life, of ecclesiastical life-—these are the schools in 
which men have learnt to examine themselves, in 
which they have learnt the feebleness of mere rule, 
the necessity of a present living Teacher, in which 
they have found what that old nature is, which has to 
be mortified and crucified, what that new and true 
man, whom Christ would renew in us day by day. 
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In that school they have learnt the force of those 
last words to which I alluded first, “ Except ye be 
reprobate.” They have learnt to put on them a 
meaning not less serious and awful, though far more 
practical, far less dishonourable to God, than that 
which they sometimes bear in the dialect of those 
who think they may apply them to all people except 
themselves. Oh! let us apply them strictly to our- 
selves! Let us believe that by a habit of indifference, 
thoughtlessness, forgetfulness, we may become ddoxipmor, 
utterly worthless, after we have undergone all discipline, 
—giving signs of that worthlessness by losing the 
power of discerning good from evil, unable to know 
that mighty, blessed truth, that Christ is in us the 
giver of strength, the hope of glory. That this state 
may not come upon us, let us be continually assuring 
ourselves, assuring each other, that this is a truth, an 
everlasting truth, a truth upon which we can act, a 
truth which enables us to face the problems of our 
existence and of the world’s existence, and not to 
shrink from them; a truth which will give us victory. 

If people will teach us any other belief that will 
help us to live, we may consider it, but we have no 
time for endless, wearisome speculations about this 
subject or that. The world is moving on too fast, the 
energies which we need for action are too surely and 
evidently wearing themselves out. We need One 
Who can invigorate them, Who can pour His own 
Divine energy into them, Who can fit us for any new 
condition into which His world may come, and fit us 
to survive the dissolution of it. We need One Who 
will not hastily cast us off as worthless or reprobate 
because we have resisted one warning after another 
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one merey after another, but Who will try every 
method which an Infinite Wisdom can devise to bring 
us under His gracious yoke, to overcome the self-will 
which is our destruction, to make us like Himself, to 
prepare us for that Day when He, Who has been 
working secretly upon our hearts and spirits, will be 
known openly; when He, Who for our sakes submitted 
to be tempted by the Evil Spirit, shall be revealed as 
the Deliverer from all temptations, as the Conqueror 
of all His enemies and ours. 


ST. PAUL'S THOUGHTS AND ACTS NOT DE- 
TERMINED BY HIS OWN LOVE BUT BY 
CHRIST'S. 


Second Sunday in Lent 
FEBRUARY 28, 1858 


“ For the love of Christ constraineth us ; because we thus judge, that 
uf one dred for all, then were all dead: and that He died 
for all, that they which liwe should not henceforth live unto 
themselves, but unto Him which died for them, and rose 
again.” —2, CoRINTHIANS v, 14, 15. 


EITHER there is a contradiction in this passage, or St. 
Paul’s conception of love and its power is not the 
same with the one which is most prevalent among us. 
“The love of Christ constrains us ; because we judge” : 
here seems to be a process of the understanding, 
strangely mixed up with a compulsion acting on the 
feelings or the heart. If the Apostle had to argue with 
himself that Christ died for all, because all were dead, 
and that men might not live to themselves, how can he 
affirm that a mere sense or passion of devotion to his 
Master urged him on to act or to suffer? If he was 
under the influence of such a passion, what need or what 
possibility of thinking, of deliberating, of concluding ? 
It cannot be said that this perplexity is owing to 
VOL. II O 
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an error of the translator. St. Paul indeed uses the 
participle where we use a causal conjunction ; he says, 
“ The love of Christ constrains us—having judged” or 
“concluded”: but I do not see that this change, 
though noticeable on another ground, materially affects 
the point we are considering. St. Paul’s language as- 
sumes that the love constrains those who do come to 
this conclusion or have come to it; he evidently assumes 
that the conclusion has some very close connection 
with the love and with the effects which it produces. 

I would not suggest this thought to any one, if I 
was not sure that it does suggest itself in practice to 
hundreds, though they may not associate it with our 
text. There is no class of difficulties more serious 
and more tormenting in all times, but especially in 
this time, than those which concern the respective 
provinces of the heart and the intellect, the obliga- 
tions of duty and the obligations of affection. The 
forms in which these questions present themselves are 
very various and complicated. If we have not tried 
to disentangle the threads before, they seem hopelessly 
interwoven when we meet them in particular events 
and circumstances ; and yet, till we have met them in 
these events and circumstances, it seems almost like a 
school-task, or a child’s play, to meddle with them. I 
believe the Apostle’s words which have suggested the 
puzzle are the best solution of it. Let us seek grace 
to understand what they must have meant to him, 
and what they mean to us. 

I would remark at the outset, that the love of 
Christ can scarcely mean the love which the Apostle 
had, or which any man has, for Christ. It is very 
natural that this meaning should have been given to 
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the words, for the intent of love shown to us, is to 
produce love in us; and we may easily fancy that the 
reflection or image, as it is nearer to ourselves, has 
more to do with us than that from which it is derived. 
Hence, whenever the love of Christ, or the love of 
God, is spoken of in the New Testament, it is sup- 
posed by many that the words must denote some . 
feeling, or temper, or state of mind of the creature 
towards its Creator, of the emancipated spirit towards 
its Redeemer. Sermons and books of devotion have 
encouraged the opinion. They have recognized the 
fact that there was a ground for their love in the. 
nature and acts of God; but they have thought that 
it was their chief business to dwell upon the results 
of these in men, to supply tests to discover how far 
they were present or absent, to point out the great 
blessing which will follow if they have actually been 
awakened, the exceeding misery and punishment 
which must follow if they are not to be found. I 
do not venture to say that such appeals to the human 
heart are not sometimes effectual in kindling that 
which is dormant, in leading men to confess their 
hardness and coldness. But I am afraid that just as 
often they produce hypocrisy, dishonest efforts to dis- 
cover the requisite signs, a still more violent effort to 
create them, quickness in detecting the sins and 
deficiencies of our brethren, an inclination to set off 
certain feelings of our own, present or past, as a com- 
pensation for positive ill-doings, which the conscience 
condemns. When once we come to think of all God’s 
acts as a revelation of Himself, when once we really 
believe that the knowledge of Him standeth on eternal 
life, it seems impossible any longer to adopt this 
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method. Then we feel that to present His acts and 
character to men must be the right, only way of 
producing the corresponding acts and characters in 
them. Idolatry, unbelief, despair, is the effect of all 
attempts to form images of excellence and beauty for 
ourselves. The Scripture, therefore, which contains 
the great protest against idolatry, the great warrant 
of faith, the great cure for despair, must always be 
understood as speaking first of the love which Christ 
exhibits, not first of that which is exhibited to him. 
The very word for “constrains” seems to suggest 
the thought of an atmosphere surrounding us, com- 
pressing us—of a power bearing upon us. It would 
be the strangest phrase imaginable if it meant some- 
thing which proceeded from ourselves, a smoke or 
incense rising up to Heaven. But if we give it this 
signification, surely the greatest part of the perplexity 
which encountered us is. removed. A feeling or 
sympathy of ours may require to be distinguished 
accurately from an exercise of our judgments, even 
though experience tells us that there is some close 
relation between them. But a love coming down 
upon us, the love of a superior Being speaking to us, 
is not thus limited. The sun-light of a parent’s or a 
teacher’s countenance does not act merely on the 
affections of a child or a pupil, it acts upon his 
intellect, it gives him courage to think, power to 
perceive, vivacity in all parts of his being. The love 
of Christ then might well constrain the judgment to a 
right and reasonable conclusion, as well as the hands 
to right and reasonable acts. If you suppose the 
Divine Love at work on any creature, you would 
expect it to act generally, diffusively,—to leave no 
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faculty just as it was before, to bring those out into 
particular clearness and vigour, which were most ready 
for the influence ; sometimes to cause an immediate 
glow in the passive and susceptible feelings, some- 
times to stir up the active powers; sometimes to 
reach the heart directly, sometimes to reach it through 
the narrow and winding passages of the understanding. 

This, I think, would be our general conclusion. 
But it is much more intelligible when we consider 
it in connection with St. Paul’s application of it. The 
opinion or judgment at which he arrives is, that if 
Christ died for all, all were dead. The first thought 
of a child or a pupil whose inner spirit has been 
awakened by the genial encouragements of a friend or 
a teacher is, “What should I be if I had not this? 
How cold, hard, I was, before I had it!” That: 
impression is only partially true. If that influence 
had been wanting to call the seeds within into life, 
another might have been provided. When it is with- 
drawn, another more suitable to a new stage of growth 
may succeed it. St. Paul’s inference, though the same 
in kind with this, is absolute and universal. As he 
confesses the love of Christ to be the power which is 
acting upon his will and constraining it, he determines 
at.onee that there would have been no life within him, 
if that love were away. What he pronounces for him- 
self, he pronounces for all. But for this primary love, 
there would be no life in ‘any creature; all would be 
dead. He goes on a step further. He connects this 
discovery with that truth which we had received first 
of all, that Christ died for our sins. That truth 
presents itself to him in a new light. He seems to 
see into the very hidden meaning of it. He died for 
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all, because all were dead. There was no life in the 
creature which it could call its own; it had nothing 
but what it received. He gave up His own life to His 
Father because it was so. He would claim nothing of 
His own. As He refused to make the stones bread, 
by His own power, for His own use, but would receive 
all as from His Father, so He said at last, “ Father, 
into Thy hands I commend my Spirit.” He would 
claim no life or power or glory apart from His Father. 
By His own perfect, filial dependence, He maintained 
the dependence of all those whose nature He had taken, 
upon God. Their death could only be understood by 
His death, their life by His life. 

And it was this same love which enabled St. Paul 
to see into the ultimate purpose, the final cause, of that 
death, so far as man is concerned, that “we which live, 
should not henceforth live unto ourselves, but unto Him 
which died for us, and rose again.” He felt that as this 
Death was the great witness that all men in themselves 
were dead, so, taken together with the Resurrection, it 
was the witness that it was God’s design to impart to 
all who would receive it, a new life: not a separate, 
selfish life, such as men sought to make for themselves ; 
not a life in which each is pursuing an end of his own, 
striving after gifts and rewards of his own, impatient 
of the success of his fellows, always jostling them out 
of the way; but the life which was first in Him Who 
gave Himself up for all, a life proceeding from Him, 
continually referred to Him, of which He is the Author 
and the Finisher, the Spring from which all the differ- 
ent streams of it descend, the Ocean in which they 
meet. 

In this way, I think, the different parts of this 
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memorable sentence naturally unfold themselves out of 
each other, and illustrate, and receive illustration from, 
the whole doctrine, and from the acts of the Apostle. 
He is so learned a teacher, there are in his Epistles so 
many turnings and windings of thought, so much of 
intellectual subtlety, that many have been inclined to 
fancy that he was elaborating a great system of Theology. 
But all simple readers feel that they are in the presence 
of a man of action, and not of a schoolman; of one 
who has been conversant with men and with their ways, 
with all the perplexities of human society, as well as 
with all individual conflicts. Luther laid it down asa 
canon, that no person could thoroughly understand 
Cicero’s Epistles, who had not been a statesman for 
thirty years, or St. Paul’s, who had not been occupied 
in ecclesiastical affairs for forty. But through all this 
doctrinal wisdom and practical life, there runs a stream 
of vehement passion, of personal feeling. No one can 
ever pretend that the heart has been in the least degree 
crushed by the understanding, or has grown colder from 
an experience of the world’s indifference or unkindness. 
The teacher and the ruler is essentially and at all 
points the man; he magnifies his office, he feels him- 
self to be nothing, and yet Paul himself is as distinct 
a person when he is seeking to heal the feuds in 
Corinth, or to remind the Galatians of the grace from 
which they had fallen, as when he is insisting that the 
magistrates of Philippi should fetch him out of his 
prison ; or beseeching Philemon, for his sake, to deal 
kindly with the slave who had become a brother. Now, 
when we look for “the pulse of this machine,” we shall 
seek it in vain in one quality or another of the Apostle’s 
mind. We contradict his express and habitual words, 
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if we trace his primary impulse to any feeling or cal- 
culation. There was a power of love which was urging 
him on, and could urge him on, in spite of all nates 
reluctance, to right onde and good deeds; which 
could, in spite of his natural selfishness, make ia live 
and act as a brother and a fellow-worker in Christ’s 
Church. He yielded himself to that power, he besought 
others to yield to it, since it was for them as much as 
for him, since he judged that Christ died for all, that 
all were dead without Him, that all might live through 
Him. This was the secret of his theology, his philo- 
sophy, his arguments, his passionate appeals to other 
men’s consciences and hearts, his struggles, his joys, 
his sorrows, his vehemence, his weakness, his self- 
justification, his self-contempt, his rejection of the Law, 
his submission to the Law, his freedom to do all things, 
his labours to bring his body into subjection, his fear 
that he might be a castaway, his confidence that 
“neither height, nor depth, nor angels, nor principal- 
ities, nor things present, nor things to come, should 
separate him from the love of God which was in Christ 
Jesus his Lord.” 

But if it be so, brethren, the sense in which these 
words were most applicable to the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, is the sense in which they are most applicable 
to us; to us as forming a society of men; to each one 
of us as an individual man, to the layman and to the 
priest. If any one of us was bold enough to say, “ The 
love of Christ constraineth me,” meaning thereby that 
he was acting, consciously, deliberately acting, at every 
moment, from love to his Master, from zeal for the 
honour of His Name, from care for His flock upon 
earth, how many acts and words would belie and mock 
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the pretension! How the heart and conscience within 
would be tormented with the recollection of paltry 
deeds done with a secret—often scarcely a secret— 
purpose of self-glorification! How much worse must 
such deeds look in our own eyes, when we honestly 
scan them,—how much more mischief must they have 
done to others,—if there was some apparently religious 
or divine object on the face of them ! 

But where can be the peril to any man in saying, 
“T feel and know that the love of Christ has constrained 
me to do every act which I have been enabled rightly 
to do, because there is a death, a lovelessness in 
myself, which, but for such a power, must: have hin- 
dered these acts altogether. I am sure that I am 
compassed about by this Divine Love, that it is con- 
tinually striving against the self-seeking, self-willed 
temper to which I so readily yield, that it is thwarting 
my inclination to be the poor, isolated, self-concentrated 
individual I am trying to be, that it is stirrmg up the 
spirit of a man within me, kindling in me sympathies 
with my kind, making me know that I was not created 
to live for myself, or die for myself.” A man may 
confess this constraint who is most conscious of his own 
struggle against it, of the effort he has made to be 
independent of it, of the fierce determination he has 
often come to, that he will entirely break the bonds of 
love asunder and cast away its cords from him. Still 
the Love of Christ has been pressing him round, above, 
beneath, seeking to penetrate and possess him. If he 
yields to it, it will not be less felt as a constraint, he 
will not boast that now it is his own choice which is 
governing him, and not another who is guiding him 
and leading him. He must rejoice to feel that his will 
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has been made a captive by the true Will which it was 
formed to obey. He must distinctly and deliberately 
judge that such authority, enforcing such obedience, is 
the true source of all freedom. 

For he will judge that if one died for all, then were 
all dead. It will not be a hasty, momentary act of 
surrender to one from whom he has received a peculiar 
act of mercy. It will be a considerate, quiet sub- 
mission to One Who has proved Himself the rightful 
governor and deliverer of him and of all his race. He 
confesses that One has died, not for him, but for all; 
for him as one member of a body, because he and all 
the members of that body were dead in themselves ; 
because he and all the members of the body were 
capable of receiving a quickening, life-giving power 
from their Head. He submits to this Lard and Giver 
of life, for experience has told him, and reason has 
told him, that he will not work harmoniously with 
his fellow-men on earth upon any other condition, 
and that he can work harmoniously with them while 
He is inspiring him, “ Who died for all, that they who 
live should not live unto themselves, but wnto Him.” 

The same judgment is a warrant for charity to the 
good acts and the failures of his brethren. What 
excuse has he for undervaluing the kind deeds, and 
feelings, and words, of any man? How dares he 
minutely canvass and question the motives of them ? 
They must proceed from the constraining love of 
Christ, whether he who exhibits them acknowledges 
that love or not, whether he is acquainted with the 
Name of Christ or not. They cannot proceed from 
the evil nature; they cannot proceed from the mere 
individual man, for he, apart from Christ, is dead: 
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the death of Christ, as St. Paul says, proclaims him to 
be so. They must be Christ’s own acts, however they 
may be marred and defiled by the instrument through 
whom they are performed. It is blasphemy against 
Him to call any instance of gentleness, or meekness, 
or charity, in any human being, a splendid sin; it is 
nothing less than calling good evil, and evil good; it 
is confounding Christ and the Spirit of Darkness. 

On the other hand, it is this judgment which enjoins 
us to acknowledge how the darkness which we feel in 
ourselves is working in others, how it is always trying 
to draw down the light into itself, and to extinguish 
it. Oh, surely there is no difficulty for any man who 
knows himself, to understand all the strifes, divisions, 
wars, fightings, heresies, schisms, of families, nations, 
churches! They are all in him: he feels them all, he 
is tormented by them. He carries about with him 
the witness of death, even of a second death, in which 
all that has been better in him, all that has bound 
him to his fellows, all that has separated him from 
beasts or devils, may be utterly extinguished. But he 
carries within him, too, the witness of a love—a 
sustaining love—which could not be about him if it 
were not about the world; which could not be 
influencing him, if it were not acting upon every one 
of his race. 

We do homage to Christ’s love, if, when we feel 
our emotions ever so cold, our hearts ever so barren, 
we yet hold them as His liege servants and subjects, 
Who can renew them and infuse His own Spirit into 
them. The understanding, honestly exercised, pays 
Him service as well as the affections. A man who 
bows because it is his duty, conscious that he has 
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no sacrifices of gratitude or zeal to offer which are 
worthy to be accepted, may find that his lips too are 
touched by a coal from the Altar, that Christ does 
not send him away empty of those gifts which he 
sought for in vain among his own stores. But if we 
believe in the constraining love of Christ, we must 
wish that it should make every part of us a sacrifice ; 
that it should convert our reason, will, affections, 
bodies, into instruments of His good pleasure. We 
must desire that this love should not always strive in 
an element which opposes it and seems victorious over 
it. We must believe that this love will knit men’s 
hearts to each other, will mould society according to 
its law, will not suffer men to make another law for 
themselves which is one of selfishness and _ hatred. 
In the faith, however hard to entertain and to hold 
fast, that Christ’s constraining love is the mightiest 
power in the universe, that from which all powers 
have proceeded, and to which all powers must be 
subdued, we must be, think, act, struggle, day by day. 

Now let us forget that the same love which con- 
strains all the dwellers upon earth, whether they 
confess the constraint and submit to it or no, must 
be acting more wonderfully, more perfectly, upon 
those who have passed out of our world, who have 
entered into some new region of work, with higher 
knowledge. How sad it would be to think that our 
relation to them depended upon the strength of our 
affection, or our memory! How often we must feel 
divided from them by that wilfulness, paltriness, false- 
hood, of which we are conscious. But when we 
recollect that it is Christ’s love, not ours, which binds 
them to us,—when we remember that they know, far 
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better than we do, and with more reality, that in Him 
they are dead, that in Him only they have life— 
we may be sure that the tie between us is one which 
no circumstances can sever. And as we kneel at 
Christ’s altar, and confess that a love has been 
manifested at the Cross, which is higher than Heaven, 
deeper than Hell, we may rejoice that in it we have 
communion with ‘all the spirits before the Throne; we 
may ask that all the sweetness and gentleness which 
Christ enabled them to show forth here, may appear 
in our lives; we may be sure that every hour we may 
know them better as we glorify Him more. 


STILLNESS IN THE CONFIDENCE OF 
GOD’S TRIUMPH 


Third Sunday in Lent 


Marcu 7, 1858 


“ Be still, and know that I am God; I will be exalted among the 
heathen, I will be exalted in the earth.” —PsauM xlvi, 10. 


THERE is a class of persons who are designated by 
Divines and Church historians as Quietists. They 
have not formed a community, but they have been 
found in all communities. They are not distinguish- 
able by their doctrines so much as by a certain temper 
or habit of mind. They have perhaps abounded most 
in the two religious bodies which are most diametri- 
cally opposed to each other, the Roman Catholics and 
the Quakers. It is difficult to say what age or cir- 
cumstances have proved most favourable to their 
growth. They are to be traced among the Religious 
Orders of the fourteenth century, amidst the tumults 
of the Protestant sects in the sixteenth, in our Civil 
Wars, in the splendour and corruption of the French 
capital under Louis XIV., in the bustle and restless- 
ness of these days. 


It is unfair to judge of these Quietists from the 
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representations of their opponents, or even from those 
which they have put forth themselves, if we are not 
acquainted with the context of their lives, with their 
education, with all the causes which may have led 
them to exaggerate the worth of one form of character 
and to depreciate another. But certainly, so far as 
they have manifested dislike to energetic qualities, to 
conflict, to mixture with the business and perplexities 
of their fellow-men, so far their spirit seems alien 
from that which we discover in the holy men whom 
the Bible brings before us. They seem to be living in 
an element of perpetual contention, and they confess 
that they are meant to live in it. Enemies are all 
around them; they cannot stand still or fly; they 
must be continually advancing, continually winning 
posts, or submitting to be made the spectacle in a 
triumph. A Quietist, who thinks that every day and 
year is to be a Sabbatical day or year, must find the 
Psalms especially a very uncongenial book. He cannot 
understand how a warrior like David could be a man 
after God’s own heart ; how he can have given thoughts 
and prayers and music to the Church in all periods. 
And yet surely there is a Sabbatical character in 
these Psalms; they have a quiet of their own; all 
people have felt that they have. It has been the very 
charm which weary and tempest-tost pilgrims have 
discovered in them. To meditate on the Law by day 
and night; to commune with his own heart on his 
bed; to wait patiently for the Lord; to rest in Him, 
is the continual effort of the same man who was 
engaged with hosts of visible and invisible foes. He 
learns the delight of rest through perpetual labour. 
He learns how vain, and idle, and hopeless labour is 
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which is not grounded in rest. Only the man who 
feels that he has a home, can venture abroad into all 
the bustles of the world with a free and brave heart. 
Only one who knows the secret of being still, can toil 
manfully. 

Here, then, is the true quietism of the Book of 
Psalms: quietism in the midst of action; quietism 
which only one who hears the call to act, and obeys 
it, can understand or prize. The ground of such quiet 
is contained in the verse I have read to you: “Be 
still, and know that I am God; I will be exalted 
among the heathen, I will be exalted in the earth.” 

The 46th Psalm opens with the words, “God is 
our refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble.” In such a time it must have been written ; 
no one Psalm in the Book bears clearer and deeper 
traces of struggle and suffering. Many have referred 
it to the time of Hezekiah. They have seen in the 
words, “ There is a river whose streams make glad the 
city of our God,” an allusion to the stopping of the 
watercourses by Sennacherib, when he besieged Jeru- 
salem; they have discovered in it some resemblance 
to the language of Isaiah, and have conjectured that 
he might be the author of it. Undoubtedly every- 
thing in the tone and spirit of the Psalm befits such 
a season. And the recurring burden of it, “The Lord 
of Hosts is with us, the God of Jacob is our refuge,” 
recalls that memorable passage in Isaiah, which belongs 
however to the time of Ahaz, where he tells those who 
were confederated against the Holy City, that if they 
associate themselves, they shall be broken in pieces ; 
if they gather themselves together, it shall not stand: 
for God is with us. 
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The idea of the Emmanuel, the God with us, which 
comes forth so strongly in that passage, it has been 
truly felt, is the pervading one of Isaiah’s prophecy ; 
the one which gives the mind of the writer, and his 
discourses, all their sublimity. It is also the pervading 
idea of this Psalm, “The Lord of Hosts is with us.” 
He is not coming down among us like some heathen 
god, to help us in an emergency, He is with us; not 
visible to our eyes, but really present, the strength 
and refuge of our hearts. “Therefore will we not fear, 
though the earth be removed, and though the moun- 
tains be carried into the midst of the sea.” 

And therefore “ Be stil.” The thought of possible 
succour coming to us from some propitious Divinity, 
descending to the fight when other help fails, may 
impart a certain elevation to the spirit, may prevent 
it from utterly giving way; but it cannot bring still- 
ness. It must rather occasion a flutter of expectation, 
a feverish anxiety, till the looked-for vision appears. 
Only the belief of a Presence near us, with us, can 
inspire habitual awe, can keep us steady when all 
things are rocking around us, can take away the 
eagerness to move, or the cowardice which paralyzes 
movement. 

“Be still and know.” You cannot know this deep 
and eternal truth unless you are still. If you keep 
the waters of your spirit in continual stir, you will 
see nothing in them, or only the reflection of your 
own perturbed self. To know, is not to follow after 
a number of scattered fragments of information, or a 
multitude of ingenious speculations; it is to find a 
centre to which we can refer ourselves and all things 
else; it is to feel the ground upon which we are 
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standing, to feel what that is which we did not create, 
which is and which must abide. Such knowledge 
must come in stillness. But, on the other hand, this 
knowledge will make us still. If we have it not, or 
are not seeking to have it, we must be restless and 
impatient; just so far as it is granted to us, it must 
bring tranquillity. 

For “Be still and know that Z am God.” You 
may wonder to observe how often this form of speech 
is adopted in Scripture. The persons are frequently 
changed: sometimes God is spoken of; sometimes He 
speaks. We should experience a grievous loss if this 
were not so. Much more is expressed by this change 
of form than could be expressed by adherence to that 
which may seem to us more obvious and natural. So 
we are instructed that it is God who reveals Himself - 
to us. He says, “I am God”; not a conception of 
your minds, not one Whom you make what He is, by 
your mode of thinking of Him, but a living Person, 
Who is saying to you what He said to Moses im the 
bush, “I am”; Who is teaching you that you could not 
be, if He were not ; that all the thoughts, apprehensions, 
intimations of your spirits, were given you by Him, 
and are meant to lead you to Him. “Be still and 
know that I am God”; not a mere Being, not a mere 
Ruler, but the perfectly Good Being, the perfectly 
Righteous Ruler, “the Lord, the Lord God, merciful 
and gracious, slow to anger and plenteous in mercy, 
forgiving iniquity. transgression, and sin”: the God 
from Whom all dreams, and impressions, and images 
of goodness, which you find in yourselves, which you 
see in your fellow-creatures, which you try to embody 
in the works of your hands, have been derived; Who 
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can alone show you what the perfect goodness is, Who 
can alone open your eyes to take in that image after 
which you are formed, to see Whose it is, and to 
perceive that from its fulness all creatures have 
received grace for grace. 

The Jew was taught, by a wonderful discipline, to 
turn from the likeness of all things in Heaven above 
or in the earth beneath, to turn from the works of his 
own hands, and from whatever he was most prone 
to adore, to this Living God, Who had chosen him 
and his fathers, that they might know His Name and 
confess Him to be the Lord. They were trained in a 
school of suffering, to feel the emptiness and falsehood 
of all visible creature-worship; to feel that if they 
were to be preserved in any time of trouble, to be 
delivered from the curse of their own follies, to be a 
wise, understanding, righteous people, they must go 
back to the unseen King and Deliverer; they must 
seek in stillness to know Him; they must confess 
Him to be the Lord of those spirits which had 
revolted from Him, and which, in their effort to be 
independent, had become the slaves .of all that was 
earthly and grovelling. 

But the lesson would have been imperfect without 
the words that follow: “I will be exalted among the 
heathen, I will be exalted in the earth.” They were 
not withdrawn from the contemplation and worship 
of visible objects, that they might despise them. They 
were not separated from the nations round about, that 
they might regard their thoughts, and acts, and life, 
as of no value in God’s account. The Lord Whom 
they worshipped, Whom in stillness they were per- 
mitted to know, Who was their strength and refuge 
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in every time of trouble, to Whom they might return 
when they had forgotten His covenant and worshipped 
strange gods, was the Ruler of ail the nations, had 
created the earth and all its treasures for His service. 
To despise the Heathen, or to despise the earth, was 
to despise Him; the Jew existed to assert the sacred- 
ness of both, by claiming both as parts of His dominion. 
Even as a comfort in any disaster, individual or 
national, the belief in God’s presence, in His per- 
sonality, in His goodness, would have been unsatis- 
factory, if it had not been accompanied with this 
belief in His power, with this assurance that it would 
one day make itself manifest over the universe, and 
would crush all that opposed it. For the powers of 
the Heathen were threatening them; they were assert- 
ing that the God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob 
was like the gods of Hamath and Arphad, of Hena and 
Ivah, that His power and government might be swept 
away as theirs had been. The dynasts of the earth, 
the powers of nature, were measuring their strength 
against Him. They must triumph and become the 
tyrants over mankind for ever, if there were not a 
sure witness and prophecy, that the God of Righteous- 
ness and Truth would establish His Kingdom over 
them all, and that of that Kingdom there should be 
no end. 

Those Israelites who had learnt these lessons, who 
had really sought in stillness to know God, were 
prepared to receive the Only Begotten Son as the 
Express Image of His Person. But it was hard to 
understand how He Who came in great humility, 
though He might through that humility show forth 
all the righteousness and graciousness of the Father 
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could ever be exalted over the Heathen, could ever be 
exalted over the earth. It needed the death, and 
resurrection, and ascension of our Lord, to reconcile 
that conviction, which gave the heart all its rest and 
calmness, with that which gave it all its hope. It 
needed the descent of the Holy Spirit to make it 
possible for men to feel at once that the Lord of Hosts 
was with them, that the knowledge of Him was peace 
and rest and eternal life; and to go forth as conquerors 
of the Heathen and of the earth. The want of a 
continual refuge from the troubles which beset them 
round, drove them to seek God in His secret habita- 
tion ; the love which they acquired for their fellow-men 
through converse with Him, urged them to carry His 
name into all lands, to claim all people for His servants 
and His children. They found that the Church had 
no ground to stand upon except the assurance, “I am 
God,” and therefore that its true home and rest were 
in the unseen world; they found that it could not 
claim that home or that rest, unless it said that every 
corner of the earth, every creature that walked upon 
it, all that was done in it, had been redeemed for God, 
and was subject to His sovereignty. They saw that 
if ever the members of the Church forgot that it 
belonged to the invisible world, it would lose all its 
influence over the visible world; that if ever they 
forgot to exalt its Master over the nations and over 
the earth, they would also lose their interest and 
- fellowship in the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Brethren, it is a great question for us to ask our- 
selves, whether both these dangers are not assailing us 
at this time, and from the same cause? ‘The words, 
“Be still and know that I am God,” sound like strange 
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words in the ears of most of us. “How can we be 
still,” we ask, “while all things are in movement, while 
all things are unsettled? How can we be still when 
every one is hasting to be rich, hasting to get beyond 
his neighbour? How can we be still when all the 
political world is full. of slumbering fires, ready to 
break forth? How can we be still while all the 
religious world is full of controversies, tumults, 
hatreds?” The answer surely should be, “ Because 
there is all this mutation, restlessness, insecurity, 
therefore this is the very time to obey the command, 
Be still. For assuredly if we do not, we never shall 
know that the Lord He is God; we shall not believe, 
however we may pretend it, that He abides, and that 
He is with us, though the earth be removed, and 
though the mountains be carried into the depths of 
the sea.” And if we have not that belief, what other 
can we have? What other will be worth anything 
to us ? 

There is, however, another inquiry,— Why have 
we to complain of all this tumult and confusion, this 
hasting to be rich, this eagerness to outstrip and to 
trip up each other, these convulsions in civil govern- 
ments and societies, these deeper and more fearful 
rendings in spiritual bodies? Why is it so hard to be 
still? Why is it so difficult to rest in the faith that 
the Lord is God? Surely because we have not be- 
lieved His other words, “I will be exalted among the 
Heathen, I will be exalted in the earth.” We some- 
times think that we ought to make some great efforts 
to Christianize the nations, to put down the false wor- 
ships which are defiling the earth. But we cannot 
satisfy ourselves what efforts we are to make ; whether 
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we should hold out some rewards to those who will 
embrace our faith, whether we should do anything to 
render the profession of another faith disagreeable, if 
not penal, whether we shall merely continue to argue 
in support of our own convictions, as we have done 
hitherto with so little effect, whether we should trust 
to the gradual influences of knowledge and civilization, 
which have apparently worked no moral change in 
those whom they have reached, which leave the mass 
of the people utterly undisturbed in their superstitions. 

My brethren, if we have no faith that the God 
Whom we worship does design to exalt Himself among 
the Heathen, to exalt Himself in the earth, if we do 
not think that He is working to bring men out of 
darkness to light, out of communion with evil beings 
to communion with His Own truth, it seems to me 
that we must despair of one of these methods as much 
as the other. For us to expect that our skilful argu- 
ments, our machinery, religious or political, will shake 
the belief of ages, for us to think that we worms can 
exalt Him Whom we proclaim to be the Lord of 
Heaven and Earth,—what vanity, what madness is 
this! What restlessness there must be in the struggle! 
what despair in the issue! But if we verily and in 
our hearts believe that every glimpse of knowledge we 
possess respecting the Living God has been His gift, 
if we think that we are not bowing to stocks and 
stones, because He has redeemed the world of which 
we are members, and has sent His Spirit to guide us 
out of falsehood into truth,—if we recollect that those 
who preached His Gospel to the Heathen— who 
preached it to us—lived, fought, died in the faith that 
they were His servants, and not their own, that they 
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were simply fulfilling His will,—if this is our faith, 
we may get rid of some of those questions which are 
disturbing us, at once, we may look much more steadily 
and hopefully at those which remain. Penalties and 
persecutions may be advisable means of enforcing the 
religions which we desire to extirpate. If we want to 
convert men to the worship of a Destroyer, in his 
name let us destroy. Bribes are admirable means for 
tempting men to certain kinds of service. If we con- 
fess Mammon to be the God of the English, in his 
name let us scatter promises, gifts, offices, among 
Hindoos and Mussulmans. We shall not be disap- 
pointed; with such inducements they will press in 
crowds to that altar. 

If, again, we aspire to exalt a God who shall be a 
negation of all the gods to which Heathens are now 
doing service,—if we wish to take from them all the 
trust and hopes which they have, let us spend our 
time in arguing with them about their follies and 
confusions, in scoffing at all which they reverence. 
We shall have our reward in that effort too. Experi- 
ence justifies us in anticipating it. We shall turn 
idolaters into atheists. 

But if we do believe the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ to be the Lord, if we worship and 
adore Him Who is revealed to us at the Cross, then I 
say the proclamation of that God is still the instrument 
now, as it was of old, for putting down the false, for 
establishing the true, for scattering the darkness, for 
gathering in all the rays that are dispersed in the 
midst of it. The preacher, who can only make a 
feeble, hopeless fight against the devil while he re- 
gards him as indeed the Lord of the Universe, will 
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strike deadly-pressing blows when he assures himself 
that he is going forth in the name of the real Lord, to 
beat down a usurper whose head is bruised already. 
He will tell the Heathen how God is speaking to 
them, acting upon them, turning them to Himself. 
In calmness and stillness he will be able to perceive 
how everything about him, which seems most to con- 
tradict God, indeed is bearing witness of Him. All 
His Own works, all the works of men’s hands, all 
science, all ignorance, all sorrow, all sin, all death, 
will bring in such arguments as no man’s wit could 
ever devise. He will hear every hill and grove and 
idol temple echoing with the words, “Know that I 
am God. I will be exalted among the Heathen, I 
will be exalted in the earth.” 

And if you say, “This is for the preacher. But 
cannot the statesman, the soldier, the collector, co- 
operate?” Yes, indeed, he can. Let each one say 
in his own heart, “I for myself do not worship the 
Destroyer, the Money God, the God that is the nega- 
tion of all other Gods. I worship Him Whom Jesus 
revealed. In my quiet thoughts, in my open acts, I 
will do Him homage. I mean to show in my earthly 
dealings, as much as in my words concerning invisible 
things, that I renounce all Lords but Him. I mean 
to bear witness of Him as the Friend of all men, as 
the Deliverer of all men, by my justice in asserting 
right, in punishing wrong, Christians and despisers of 
Christianity, by my sympathy with human beings, by 
my zeal to deliver them from all fetters which hinder 
them from being righteous and brave and noble and 
free, as God would have them be. And because I 
find myself tempted to speak lies and act lies, apt to 
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become in essentials like these poor idolaters, therefore 
will I ask that God Whom I serve to exalt Himself 
in my heart, to reign over me. Therefore will I ask 
Him, by that Spirit of Truth and Freedom and Unity 
which He has promised, to overcome the spirits of 
Falsehood, of Slavery, of Division, which have led 
these idolaters captive, and may too lead us captive as 
much as them.” I say, Let the statesmen, soldiers, 
servants of all kinds to the Queen of England, in 
lands where Heathens dwell, take up this language, 
form this resolution. The Gospel asks nothing more 
of them than that. God asks nothing more from 
them than that. He will exalt Himself in the earth. 
We have only to ask that He will not let us strive to 
exalt ourselves, or any vile thing, into His holy place. 


THE LAW OF CHRIST THE LAW OF 
HUMANITY 


Fourth Sunvav in Lent 


Marcu 14, 1858 


“ Bear ye one another's burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.’— 
GALATIANS Vi. 2 


THE phrase, “It is a law of our nature that we should 
do such or such a thing,” is one which a certain class 
of writers are never weary of repeating. Often they 
mean almost nothing by it; they resort to it as a 
convenient method of disguising their ignorance, or of 
giving solemnity to an empty truism, or of persuading 
themselves that they have discovered a principle, when 
they are only generalizing from some narrow and 
imperfect experience. Sometimes a fact is announced 
which is of real worth; a tendency not merely of 
individuals in particular circumstances and positions, 
but of human beings everywhere ; and yet the expres- 
sion which is used to denote it is a misleading one. 
The fact may deserve the greatest possible attention ; 
an acquaintance with the tendency may be a great and 
essential element of our self-knowledge; but it may 
not deserve to be called a Law; there may be some 
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controlling or counteracting principle which claims that 
title by a much older creation. 

Thus, for instance, a great many people seem to 
have convinced themselves, that when they strive one 
against another, which shall possess the greatest amount 
of money, or of the good things which money procures, 
they are obeying a necessary and eternal law, one 
which they cannot resist or transgress without ceasing 
to be men. You will hear it continually assumed that 
this strife and contention is just as much the principle 
which determines the movements of human society, 
as gravitation is the principle which determines the 
movements of natural bodies; that it is just as ridic- 
ulous to complain of the perpetual jostling of men 
against each other, with all the sorrow and misery 
which it causes to thousands and tens of thousands, 
as to be angry that water does not flow up instead 
of down a hill. By violent efforts, it is said, under 
some strange, irregular influence, the ordinary course 
of men’s feelings may for a time be changed— 
even reversed. But only a fanatic would think of 
making these irregular influences normal; only a mad- 
man would reconstitute the universe upon a dream. In 
some other planet, it is added, where the inhabitants 
are not men, but beings of quite a different race and 
propensities, a better principle than this of universal 
rivalry may exist. But all the energy and purpose of 
our life would be lost if this mighty stimulus were 
withdrawn. If the Mammon we worship demands a 
costly amount of human sacrifices, there is a compen- 
sation in the benefits he bestows upon us. 

Now, that the tendency which these reasoners speak 
of exists in the nature of every man whatsoever,—that 
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it works most strongly in the man who has most 
activity, most of all the qualities which Society requires 
in its members,—that no circumstances which we can 
create or conceive of will extinguish it—I believe is 
undoubtedly true. And I believe a man owes much to 
those who keep him in mind of this fact, who say to 
him, “ Be assured this desire of being first yourself, 
this inclination to trip up your neighbour, is in you 
now, will be in you always. Change your place, your 
mode of life, every influence which seems to you to 
have begotten or nourished it, and you will have it still. 
When you fancy it is dead, and are acting upon that 
supposition, you shall see it starting up with greater 
freshness than ever. Social arrangements will not 
put an end to it: if they aim at such a result, there 
is great fear that they will weaken the individual 
energies of those for whom they are formed, and will be, 
after all, what the most ingenious social arrangements 
were said to be by the old sage, mere spider-webs, 
which entangle the weaker insects, and which the 
stronger break through. Education will not put an 
end to it; so far as it awakens the faculties, and gives 
them greater elasticity and freedom, this disposition to 
outrun others, to grasp what they have, to assert 
mastery over them, will be also awakened.” These 
observations, however we may shrink from them as 
disagreeable, are, it seems to me, true, and therefore 
should not be concealed from ourselves or from others. 

But to boast, when we have made them, that we 
have proclaimed the Jaw by which men are bound 
together as members of a commonwealth, is surely of 
all extravagant pretensions the most monstrous. We 
have been fortunate enough to perceive something which 
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hinders them from living and working together,— 
something which induces each man to interfere with 
the actions and purposes of his fellow-man,—something 
that has been the secret of hostility in past time, and 
threatens to make that hostility perpetual. But who 
does not see that if you have lghted upon so strange 
and perplexing a fact in the order of the world, you 
are bound to show how Society has gone on in spite of 
it? The more vigour you attribute to this selfish 
rivalry—the more manifold you find its workings to be 
—the more you are bound to explain to yourself how 
it has been possible for human beings to exist together 
under such a condition. You must seek for some 
principle of cohesion which has been able to withstand 
this tremendous principle of repulsion; and you must 
confess, if you are a reasonable man, that that principle, 
however it may have been transgressed, however imper- 
fectly it may have been acknowledged, is in truth the 
law of the Universe, the law which all human laws and 
schemes of government implicately confess, when they 
appear most to set it at naught. 

You may fancy that when I speak thus I am trying 
to convince you that Religion, or, as it is sometimes 
called still more vaguely, the Religious Principle, has 
been necessary for the conservation of society, and is 
necessary for it still. But there is much confusion and 
mischief, I fear, lurking in the use of such language. 
It may mean that Religion prevents a society from 
perishing, which has selfishness for its root, and which 
would naturally fall to pieces if it had not some super- 
natural power, or the dream of some supernatural 
power, to keep it together. Such a religion states- 
men have unquestionably been desirous of, and priests 
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have been found ready to supply them with it. 
But if by Religion be meant the Gospel of Christ in a 
living, practical sense, it declines such an honour alto- 
gether. It does not exist to keep men comfortable in 
their contradictions, or to avert the consequences of 
them. It exists as a perpetual witness against those 
contradictions, and a perpetual prophecy of the result 
which must come from them. A society which has 
reached the point of confessing no principle but that of 
rivalry, no maxim but that of “ Every man for himself,” 
may in its dying agonies ask help of the Gospel—but 
assuredly too late. What can it do to save a commun- 
ity which has been deliberately, systematically, setting 
aside its first and most notorious precepts,—which has 
pronounced the principle, my text announces, to be no 
foundation of human life at all, but only an excuse for 
pretty sentences in commendation of charity and gentle- 
ness such as preachers deliver, and which it is respect- 
able to listen to for a few minutes on a Sunday? No! 
Religion, or the Religious Principle, if it is worth 
anything,—if it is not another name for the worship of 
the God of this world, of the Evil Spirit,—cannot be 
the instrument of preventing or even delaying that 
destruction which the Righteous and True God has 
pronounced against all unrighteousness and untruth. 
Hither the Gospel declares what Society is, and what 
it is not; what binds men together, what separates 
them, or it has no significance at all. Hither it shows 
how a uniting principle may be’ an effectual, living 
principle,—how those tendencies which lead to separ- 
ation may be overcome,—or it fails to do what it 
professes. For the Bible does not accept that position 
which men have courteously assigned it. It does not 
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profess to provide rules or comforts for men as indi- 
viduals, and to leave their condition as portions of a 
Community out of its calculations. It speaks from 
first to last of a Kingdom. It promulgates a social 
Law. It tells all men that this is the law which 
makes communion among men possible; that there is 
positively no other. 

In my text St. Paul bids the Galatians fulfil the 
law of Christ. Does he mean the law which Christ 
laid down when He opened His mouth and spake, say- 
ing, “Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of Heaven”? Undoubtedly he does mean 
that. But what did that mean? Did our Lord an- 
nounce certain grave and excellent precepts, which He, 
being a wise and celestial teacher, had perceived by a 
large experience or an excellent intuition to be very 
desirable for human creatures? Or was He publishing 
a new Decalogue, to be enforced by new and more 
terrible sanctions? Or was it the law which His 
Father in heaven had formed all His human, intelligent 
voluntary creatures to obey, just as much as He had 
formed mere natural creatures to obey the law of 
gravitation ? Was it not the law which was in the heart 
of the Son of God, which He actually fulfilled ; which 
He declared to be the law of His disciples, because they 
were related to Him as the branches of a vine are 
related to the stem and root; because a living Spirit 
would be given them, that they might feel as He felt, 
be what He was? If the last be the account which 
our Lord Himself gives us and the Apostle gives us of 
this law,—if they represent it as the original primary 
law, of which the Ten Commandments were a formal, 
external expression,—St. Paul may well say, “ Bear ye 
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one anothers burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” 
He would have been sorry to have changed the words 
or “ Fulfil the law of your being.” Such an expression 
would have been far more feeble, far less accurate, than 
the one he actually adopted. But it would have been 
nearer the truth and more consistent with his uniform 
language than any which should represent Christ as 
merely an external law-maker. He supposes Him to 
be the Man, the Lord of Man, Who shows what man 
truly is; Who is the true head of all human fellowship, 
the true source and spring of all human life. If 
Christ bore all men’s burdens,—if He glorified not 
Himself—if He took upon Him the form of a servant, 
—if He exhibited the chief of all as the minister of all, 
—this, St. Paul affirms, is the law under which we are 
placed, the law to which we are in conformity, so far as 
our acts are self-consistent and harmonious; the law 
which we break, every time that we yield to any selfish, 
separating tendency, be it ever so much rooted in our 
nature, be it ever so universal, be it ever so closely 
connected with what is good and precious, and even 
sacred. To bear one another's burdens, according to 
the Apostle, is not to act upon some sublime, heroical 
maxim, wholly apart from the common daily business 
and routine of life; it is simply to fulfil a law, simply 
not to break loose from the order and government 
under which our hearts and lives are actually consti- 
tuted, simply to yield ourselves to the real Lord and 
Master of our spirits, Who has power to mould them 
according to His will, instead of choosing another 
service—the service of the Spirit of Division and 
Selfishness. 

Such a view of things is undoubtedly very unlike 
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the one which is commonly adopted by Christians in 
our day, even by those who most pride themselves in 
the name. There is indeed a general notion that bene- 
volence is a good and desirable quality; that it is a 
graceful thing, and even in some cases a needful thing, 
to care for others as well as ourselves. But this bene- 
volence is represented as the beautiful capital of a pillar, 
which rests upon the most earthly base. It is a habit 
which may improve and mitigate the evils of the world, 
but affirms them to be radical. Or else religious people 
say, that to bear one another’s burdens is the law of the 
regenerate man, but that the world generally can only 
follow a selfish rule. Governments must try to make 
that rule as efficient for keeping up good order as they 
can. A more hateful and accursed inference from a 
great truth was never suggested by the Spirit of Lies, 
for the purpose of undermining and making ineffectual 
a maxim which he dares not openly contradict. 
Assuredly there is this great and eternal distinction 
between the new and old man, the regenerate and the 
unregenerate. But the new man is he who consents to 
follow the true law of humanity which is in Christ 
Jesus, and so to be at one with his fellow-men ; the old 
man is he who obeys the inclinations of his nature, and 
so is at war with his fellows. The law of Christ is 
not the law of a select few, but the law for man. It 
would be so, though all men disobeyed it ; it continues 
so, though those who ought to proclaim the good news 
to their fellow-creatures, that Christ has taken the 
nature of men, and died for men, prefer to wrap them- 
selves up in a conceit of their own privileges, and to 
boast that they have been put into an extra-human, or 
inhuman, position. Whoever comes to think habitually 
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that there is a different law for different classes of 
human creatures, will infallibly obey the lower and 
least troublesome law in his own ordinary practice. 
For his distinction is grounded on this knowledge, that 
two principles are contending in himself, and if he once 
believes that the good principle is his own, for which 
he can, under any pretext, take credit to himself, he 
will fall under the dominion of the evil. He will, in 
all his dealings with other men, act upon the low 
notions which he supposes are the only notions they 
can understand or recognize; he will not make good 
his claim to be regenerate and different from these men 
by bearing their burdens, and so fulfilling the law of 
Christ, but by the most arrogant contempt and bitter 
judgment of them. A Christian man must believe that 
the law of Christ is applicable to all persons and all 
cases, or he will very soon apply it really and practi- 
cally to no persons and in no cases. He must 
acknowledge it as the human law, or it certainly will 
not be the law of his church, or circle, or caste; he 
must believe that it lies at the root of all politics and 
of all daily business, or he will not make it the guide 
of his individual conduct, not even of his most sacred 
and solemn transactions. 

There is another way in which this general appli- 
cation of the principle is often evaded by good men. 
They think that Christ is to come some day to restore 
the world and set all right, but that in the meantime 
Society is to be left to take its course, and to follow 
what evil maxims it chooses for itself. That Christ 
will one day be the acknowledged Ruler of this earth, 
and of all that dwell on it, no one who calls Him Lord 
and Master can bear to doubt. “I should utterly 
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have fainted,” says the Psalmist, “if I had not verily 
believed to see the goodness of God in the land of the 
living.” No man who feels the oppressions of the 
world, and tries to bear up against them, can help 
utterly fainting, if he does not verily believe that this 
earth shall not always be a den of robbers, but that 
its true Saviour and Helper shall Himself purge it 
and restore it. But the men of old were able verily 
to believe this truth; because they verily believed, in 
their own day, that the universe was not the Devil's 
but God’s, and because they set themselves manfully 
to fight in that conviction against those who said it 
was the Devil’s, and tried to make it so, we must do 
the same. If this law of bearing one another’s 
burdens is not the law by which all things and all 
men are governed now, it never will be. Our faith 
in its future establishment rests wholly on our belief 
in its present truth. And if it is true, then must we 
desire Him Who has fulfilled it in His own life to 
fulfil it in all the Members of His body. 

This then is our position, brethren. We _ see 
Society dragged along by that mighty power of com- 
petition which wise men commend, and declare to be 
the sovereign principle in the universe. We see some 
of the men who obey this impulse, exhibiting admirable 
zeal and energy, a zeal and energy in vanquishing 
circumstances which we hold to be worthy of all 
imitation and all cultivation. But we see that they 
do not after all wholly obey this impulse; that they 
are not merely selfish, that they are members of 
families, of social circles, in which, to a certain extent, 
yes, to a very considerable extent, they act upon the 
rule, “ Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 
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And we see another sight which is more appalling. 
We see oftentimes their sons exhibiting very little of 
their strength, hardly any of their domestic feelings, 
yet thoroughly possessed by their doctrine. They 
desire to be before others, but the desire is not 
making them painstaking, thrifty pursuers of fortune. 
They covet to be rich, and they become gamblers. 
They will take what seems to them the shortest road 
to riches, heedless, of course, of all warnings, that it is 
a road full of pits, in which thousands are lost, while 
one gets his reward and finds it to be a wretched 
reward. You are not then really stirring up that 
enterprise, that hope, which you say, and say rightly, 
is so essential to a nation’s strength and well-being. 
You are producing men who are restless to-day, will 
be listless to-morrow; pursuers of phantoms, often 
ugly phantoms, for awhile; indifferent, disappointed, 
heartless loungers, when they have missed the prize. 
Must you not make an effort to recover that which 
competition cannot give, if you will obtain any one of 
its advantages? Must you not try to strengthen the 
bonds of sympathy which it is threatening? Must 
not the thought of providing for others besides our- 
selves, for those who shall live when we are in our 
graves, be in some way awakened? But that thought 
has its ground in the law which binds men together, 
not in the law which sets them one against another. 
That is a lower exhibition of the law which is ex- 
pounded in the text, the law which was fulfilled by 
Jesus Christ. 

I have owned, brethren, that we have no right to 
reproach any other men—merchants, shopkeepers, 
lawyers—for thinking the world’s law mightier and 
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more generally applicable than the Divine law. We, 
the ministers of the Gospel, have most to answer for. 
We have sanctioned this unbelief. We have acted 
upon it. The Church ought to uphold the national 
life, the family of England, by its prayers, its con- 
fessions, its Sacraments. We have spoken of these 
prayers, confessions, Sacraments, as if they were them- 
selves instruments and abettors of the selfish law, as 
if there was no force in them which could enable us to 
obey the other law. Oh! that this Lent we might 
repent altogether, you and we, of the sin of such 
unfaithfulness! Oh that we might, each for himself, 
knowing the plague of his own heart, and also with 
one heart and voice, own that we have not borne each 
other’s burdens, and so fulfilled the law of Christ! 
Oh that we may indeed feel that His yoke is the easy 
yoke, and that we have put on ourselves the heavy one! 
Oh that we may come to Christ’s Holy Sacrament, 
believing that He can feed us with the flesh and make 
us drink of the blood which He gave for the world, 
when He bore all our burdens; that He can quicken 
us with His Spirit, to bear each other’s burdens ! 


CHRIST'S BAPTISM OF FIRE 


Fitth Sunday in Lent 
Marc# 21, 1858 


“Whose fan is in His hand, and He will throughly purge His 
floor, and gather His wheat into the garner ; but He will burn 
up the chaff with unquenchable fire.” —MattHeEw iii. 12. 


WHEN we compare John the Baptist with the Lord 
whose way he was sent to prepare, we commonly dwell 
upon the severity of the first, the graciousness of the 
second. The servant, we say, stood apart from the 
world,—the Master freely entered into it. The one 
we describe as a righteous Reprover,—the other as a 
merciful Saviour; John, as condemning men for their 
sins,—Jesus, as bringing them forgiveness for sin. 
Whatever truth there may be in this opinion, it 
seems greatly at variance with the words I have just 
read to you. There John the Baptist is speaking ex- 
pressly of Christ. And he does not say, “My words 
are of a terrific, consuming quality; His will be all 
grace and gentleness.” But he says, “I baptize with 
water; He will baptize with fire. I preach repent- 
ance; He will throughly purge His floor, and burn up 
the chaff.” The contrast seems to be put just in the 
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other way to that in which we put it. The fore- 
runner is sent to save men from an impending ruin. 
He of whom he speaks is coming clothed with a com- 
mission and power to destroy. if 

I think, my brethren, that it is very needful for us 
to examine this subject carefully. It may be that we 
have never seriously considered what it is that men 
need from a King and Deliverer; and how it is that 
the Christ, whom we confess, has satisfied their needs. 

You will see that the different parts of John the 
Baptist’s discourse are at least consistent. He de- 
nounces the Scribes and Pharisees as men whose faith 
was upon the surface. They said they had Abraham 
to their father. He tells them, and all, that the axe 
is now laid to the root of the tree. He says that the 
Teacher, whose shoes he is not worthy to stoop down 
and unloose, will baptize with a Spirit which will go 
down into the depths of human hearts. His own 
work, he is convinced, is to tear off veils; to show 
men to themselves as they are; often to reverse their 
relation to each other; to level the hills and exalt the 
valleys. He cannot do this work radically and effect- 
ually. He can but awaken the self-righteous man to 
think whether he is righteous at all; whether he is 
not at the greatest distance from righteousness. 
Another than he must drive that conviction home ; 
Another than he must look into the man’s own very 
self, and make him feel that he is detected. He was 
sent to awaken the consciences of men to a sense that 
they were wrong. He must leave the process of 
making them right in different hands. What he 
declares then is that the Discoverer of wrong,—the 
Restorer of right—is at hand, and is about to make 
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Himself manifest. If there was no such a one; if 
there was no guide aud ruler of men’s thoughts and 
purposes, no inspirer of good, no condemner of evil, 
he felt he had nothing to hope for, nothing which he 
could bid his country hope for. If there was no such 
a one, there was no Christ: all that their Prophets 
had told them was a delusion. 

If a king were coming, such as the Pharisees hoped 
for,—a king who should give their sect predominance, 
—the Desire of Nations would prove to be another of 
those tyrants from whom the world had been groaning 
to be delivered. But if He was not this, He must be 
the very reverse of this. He must come sifting, over- 
turning, burning. No symbols could denote Him so 
fitly as these: “His fan is in His hand, and He will 
throughly purge his floor.” 

The Jew, who was so familiar with emblems of this 
kind in the Prophets, would understand that the House 
of Israel was in some sense the threshing- floor which 
John the Baptist spoke of. Any Scribe would have 
been ready to translate the language for him. That is 
to say, the Scribe would have translated simple and 
direct language, as dictionaries do, into abstract and 
difficult language. The threshing-floor was a living 
image, obvious to the sense. By watching and studying 
the operations that went on there, the dullest peasant 
might arrive at some apprehension of the teacher’s 
meaning; at least he would have discovered that there 
was a meaning to be apprehended. ‘The Scribe would 
stifle the peasant’s mind, as he had stifled his own, 
with a mere book-phrase. The threshing-floor did 
signify the House of Israel in some sense; but in what 
sense? The man who had heard the Baptist’s call to 
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repentance knew, or was beginning to know. He was 
sure that by the House of Israel was not intended a 
mere crowd, a mass of people living within certain 
geographical boundaries. He was sure that the message 
was not to a multitude, but to him. The Kingdom of 
Heaven was near him. He was to turn round to God. 
He was to look for One whose axe was at the root of 
the tree; whose fan was in His hand. His heart, his 
inner being, was part of the threshing-floor, the part 
with which, at that moment, he had most need to con- 
cern himself. If he did concern himself with it, the 
effect was not that he became more separated from the 
people among whom he dwelt, that he understood less 
what it was to belong to a house or family. Then first 
the force of the fact, the greatness of the privilege, 
unfolded itself to him. As the hidden springs of his 
life were opened, as he became aware that the evil 
which he had seen in his fellows was in himself,—as 
the thought dawned upon him that the Lord, who was 
described in the Scriptures as caring for the children of 
Abraham, was not indifferent about him,—he felt a 
little of what it was to be the member of a nation 
which God had called out to know His name. To 
have Him so near them might be very terrible: Moses 
had said that it was. But blessing and terror must be 
wonderfully associated. Was it possible to be truly a 
man without this privilege? Had he ever known 
anything of himself, of his own mysterious existence, 
till he had this glimpse of One who was overlooking 
him, calling him to account for his acts and his 
thoughts, meeting with him, judging him ? 

The Israelite was taking the benefit of his covenant 
when he was understanding this great human privilege. 
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As long as he was looking for some outward glory, some 
outward deliverance, he was but like the nations round 
about, an idolater, and an idolater of the hardest, driest 
kind. Only when he acknowledged an invisible Sower 
and Husbandman, who had taken his whole inner being 
under His culture, who was working continually in him 
that he might bring forth fruits worthy of the divine 
seed ; only when he believed that this Sower and Hus- 
bandman was acting upon a Society of men, a House of 
Israel,—even as He was acting upon him, a member of 
that Society and House,—that it might be a witness of 
God’s Wisdom and Righteousness and Mercy to man- 
kind; only when he expected a more complete reve- 
lation of that Wisdom and Righteousness and Mercy 
than had yet been granted to him; only when he 
desired that it should have this effect upon himself and 
upon all his brethren, of separating the true from the 
false, the chaff from the wheat, did he at all enter into 
the history of his people, or claim to be an inheritor of 
the treasures which their fathers had received. 

First of all, the disciples of John were to learn that 
their hearts were under another tillage and cultivation 
than their own. The seeds which entered into them 
were not self-sown ; they could not bring them to life ; 
they could not even by their own art hinder the 
birds of the air from flying away with them, or the 
weeds from choking them. They were subordinate 
husbandmen; but the harvest depended on their sub- 
mission to the chief Husbandman,—on their not 
thwarting His plans by theirs. And as it was with the 
field, so was it with the floor to which the produce was 
carried after it had been reaped. They could not 
winnow it; they could not separate corn from chaff. 
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If there was no one more skilful than they were to do 
that, the labour had been thrown away; the corn 
would not supply bread to the eater or seed to the 
sower. ‘ 

Next, they were to be sure that this discipline, if 
it was indeed divine discipline, would be thorough. 
“He will throughly purge his floor.” The processes 
would not be insincere or indulgent, like those which 
we invent, when we pretend to search ourselves or 
correct ourselves, or like those of friendly admonishers, 
who often mix fresh chaff of their own with that which 
needs to be removed, and sometimes leave those whom 
they desire to help in greater doubt what in them is 
wheat and what chaff. 

Thirdly. Those who heard John speak, and under- 
stood him, must have received two lessons, at first sight 
inconsistent. They must have been sure that He who 
was conducting that sifting discipline, of which the 
prophet testified, over them and over the whole nation, 
was the Lord of the spirits of all flesh; He who had 
revealed Himself in times past to their fathers by the 
Prophets. And yet they were told of a man standing 
among them, who claimed the floor as His, and would 
prove it to be His by purging it. John himself often 
found it difficult to reconcile the two assertions. But 
they were reconciled in the experience of those who 
repented at his preaching. They could not find any 
dominion over the thoughts and intents of their hearts 
real or satisfactory which was not Divine-——which was 
not exercised by Him who knows past, present, and 
future. They could not find any such dominion real 
and satisfactory which was not essentially hwman, 
which did not involve the knowledge that is derived 
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from the most inward sympathy, from actual partici- 
pation in their sorrows and temptations. As the 
thought of a God of righteousness, against whom they 
had sinned, was exchanged for the thought of a God of 
mere power, whom they had enraged, they longed 
more and more, amidst all their fears and tremblings, 
to see Him as He is,—they became more certain that 
they could only see Him as He is in the life of a Man. 

But-again: a man merely showing them a model 
of excellence—how little would this have answered to 
the need they had experienced of One who should 
sway, quicken, renovate the motions of their spirit! 
A baptism with the Spirit, the gift of a power to dwell 
in them and with them, to overcome that in them 
which was corrupt, partial, solitary ; to make them the 
possessors of Truth as well as its subjects; to make 
them fellow-workers with God and with men; this was 
the promise to which all John’s words pointed: this 
was the baptism for which his own was the preparation. 
If there was no one who could impart this baptism, his 
had been in vain. 

This baptism, however, was no merely gracious 
gift. It was connected with a judgment,—a judgment 
awaiting each man and the whole land. Must not 
John’s converts have often desired that it might be 
averted; that they at least might escape it? They 
will have had this desire, but not in the truest mo- 
ments of their lives, when they were really turning 
from evil and cleaving to good. At all times, no 
doubt, they would long that the fires should not 
utterly destroy their nation; they might be confident 
that it would in some way come through them. At 
all times they would pray that they might pass safely 
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through them. But they could not pray that the fire 
should not be real and mighty, or that it should be 
quenched by any mere pity for those who were the 
subjects of it. Least of all could they pray that they 
might not bear what their fellow-men bore; that the 
land might suffer its sentence, and they might stand 
aloof, untouched and unfeeling. The dread of such a 
state of mind will have been ever present to them. 
The possibility of being stupid, careless spectators of 
the calamity which visited their nation will have seemed 
to them the most terrible of all possibilities, the 
greatest sign of a divine curse, the proof that they 
were receiving none of the blessings which the great 
Deliverer had come to confer. 

I have been careful, my brethren, to take these 
words literally. If John the Baptist had said, “The 
Christ is about now to accomplish a great work of sal- 
vation ; thousands of years hence he will come again 
to gather the wheat into His garner, and to burn up 
the chaff with unquenchable fire,’—I should have 
followed his teaching and applied it accordingly. But 
he leaves us no excuse for such a paraphrase. He 
describes this as the immediate work—the great work 
—of the Divine Word, Who was coming after him, 
and had been before him. When he sent his disciples, 
at a later day, to ask whether Jesus of Nazareth was 
He that should. come, or whether they were to look for 
another, he must have meant them to use this test :-— 
“Ts He doing what I said He would do? Is He 
gathering the wheat into His garner, and burning up 
the chaff?” And whatever the disciples or John him- 
self may have thought of our Lord’s answer, I believe 
it did accept this test, and was founded upon it. “The 
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blind receive their sight, the lame walk, the deaf hear ; 
to the poor the Gospel is preached.” The Son of Man 
was by all these acts fulfilling this character. He was 
gathering wheat into His garner. That which had 
been thought worthless by others, fit only to be thrown 
aside as good for nothing, He was sifting, separating 
from the accidents which had made it look contempt- 
ible in the world’s eyes, claiming as a treasure for 
Himself. The most beggarly human body was recog- 
nized as having the stamp of His creative wisdom and 
love upon it. What had brought it into decay and 
death was an intruding element, which had nothing to 
do with the true and proper substance. That He vin- 
dicated and redeemed; the other fled at his word. 
And that gospel to poor men’s hearts which He 
preached, not only with His lips to multitudes, but 
also by each of those acts of individual grace and 
compassion, had precisely the same object and the 
same effect. It claimed every human heart, the most 
wretched, as God’s; as a subject of His care and 
husbandry. It invited every human heart to trust in 
Him and yield to His discipline. And it made each 
human heart conscious of a vanity, self-sufficiency, 
slavery, which hindered it from exercising this trust, 
which made it restless and impatient under this dis- 
cipline. The more His voice was listened to, the more 
its loving power was felt and confessed, the more 
He separated the wheat from the chaff; the more He 
taught that the union between them was temporary, un- 
natural, that the one was sentenced to destruction, and 
that Christ sought to gather the other into His barn. 
It is the same in His discourses with the Apostles. 
They tell us how full their minds were of the poorest 
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vulgarest notions and motives; how the Scriptures 
bewildered them; how Christ’s own discourses often 
bewildered them. They speak of the hardness and 
stupidity of their hearts; how little impression signs 
left upon them; how the occurrences of to-day obliter- 
ated the lesson of yesterday. They could see after- 
wards what a process they were passing through at this 
time; how wonderfully He was winnowing the chaff 
from the wheat. But they felt equally, and they make 
us feel, how little mere words, even though they were 
His words, could accomplish this object. They had to 
pass through the fires of desertion, sense of insincerity, 
sense of cowardice, self-contempt. They had to see 
their Lord taken from them, and all their hopes cast 
from heaven to hell, before they could be the heralds 
of a risen Lord and a divine hope. And when they 
were called to that work, and endued with power to 
fulfil it, the baptism of fire with which their Master 
had also been baptized came along with the baptism of 
His Spirit, and they who were the messengers of peace 
to the world, were charged, not falsely, with turning it 
upside down; they themselves became the offscouring 
of all things, spectacles to angels and men. 

And so we understand that other part of our Lord’s 
discourses which is often supposed to be of a different 
tenour and spirit from the rest,—that im which He 
denounces the Scribes and Pharisees, and asks them 
plainly how they expected to escape the damnation of 
hell. Their pride and self-righteousness and exclusive- 
ness, their belief that they were the wheat of the land, 
and that the people were mere chaff which the wind 
would carry away, their utterly false conceptions of 
God, as if He were like them, hard-hearted, grudging, 
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self-seeking, their determination that their countrymen 
should only be fed upon the husks of an outward reli- 
gion, and therefore their growing incapacity to feed 
upon anything else themselves,—the absolute confusion 
of good and evil which was implied in the thought that 
good and gracious acts could proceed from a bad spirit, 
—these were the heaviest calamities that could have 
overtaken them; if they continued in this state of 
mind, they must be shut out from God’s presence, shut 
up in their own selfishness. These burning discourses 
are the expressions of that indignation which He who 
loves perfectly cherishes, and must ever cherish, for 
that which is contrary to love. They show us in some 
degree what that unquenchable fire is, in which all 
that is base and inhuman and false must be consumed. 
They show us that if it could be quenched God’s love 
must be quenched. And therefore they show us how 
great the danger and the sin is, of making those words 
which speak of this fire arguments to ourselves, or to 
any one else, for not trusting that love to the uttermost ; 
for not believing that it encompasses us and all creation. 
This wall of fire is around us. Oh! let us acknowledge 
Who has built it, and let us desire that it may do its 
work, for us and for the Universe !. 

I have spoken of John the Baptist’s words as ful- 
filled at once, when Jesus Christ came in the flesh. 
I believe they have been fulfilling themselves in every 
age since He ascended on high. In every age, men 
who have been led to discover their own great neces- 
sities, have asked indeed for one who should forgive 
their sins; but quite as earnestly, and without being 
able to separate the two petitions, for one who should 
destroy their sins, who should put an _ everlasting 
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barrier between that in them which they knew to be 
their enemy, often their triumphant enemy, and that 
which cleaved to a Friend, and sought fellowship with 
Him, likeness to Him. They have felt that that was 
not a Gospel which did not speak of this separation, 
that He was not the Christ who did not desire it for 
them, and work in them to effect it. They have been 
sure that when they have held fast to any evil, suicidal 
habit, or to any one which set them at war with other 
men, they were resisting a mighty power which was 
seeking to break in pieces their chains, and to make 
them one. They have learnt to welcome sufferings, 
when they found that they were designed for this 
object. The fires were good, which denoted that they 
were baptized with the Spirit, and that He would not 
leave them till He had made them what they were 
created to be. And so, too, the course of History and 
the trials of nations interpret themselves. As long as 
there is any strength, vitality, faith in a people, so 
long is there wheat which Christ will assuredly gather 
into His garner; and so long that nation will be sub- 
jected to frequent fires, that its chaff, all its untruth 
and baseness and heartlessness, may be burnt up. 
Nay, it may be said always to be in such fires, for the 
time of our wealth, as well as the time of our tribula- 
tion, is a searching time. That is the time in which 
it is hardest for us to separate the chaff from the 
wheat, and therefore in which we have most need to 
recollect that there is a Lord who is doing it, and will 
do it thoroughly. 

That the chaff in God’s Universal Church, and in 
every particular portion of it, may be thoroughly burnt 
up, we ask every time that we say our Litany, or the 
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Lord’s Prayer. If once we begin to think that there 
is not this chaff in our own Church, and that it does 
not need to be burnt up, we sink into the condition 
of the Scribes and Pharisees; we prove how near we 
must be to a most penetrating and consuming fire. 
And therefore it is a strange doctrine, which some 
Christians and some infidels conspire in circulating, 
that we ought to be full of dread when any of our 
opinions are assailed, or any of our wrong-doings are 
detected. “Take care”—this is the meaning of the 
hint which different benevolent advisers address to us, 
—‘“you are in a tottering house; let one brick fall 
away, and the whole may be in ruins sooner than you 
know.” If we are in a tottering house,—if it is one 
that is built on the sand,—Christ’s words oblige us to 
believe that it must fall, and ought to fall; none of 
our schemes can save it——He will frustrate them. 
But if our house is standing upon Him, and therefore 
upon a rock, we know that though we cannot discover 
what wood, hay, or stubble we have introduced into it, 
He will, and will burn them up. And therefore we 
must tell our friends that they have mistaken the 
matter altogether; that they are urging us to a course 
of conduct, because we are Christians, which 1f we were 
not Christians would be sagacious and reasonable. If 
there is no Christ, it is wisdom to keep together all 
the notions and superstitions of to-day, because, if we 
parted with them, they will only be succeeded by 
another and perhaps worse set of notions and super- 
stitions to-morrow. But because we believe in Christ, 
who came into the world with a fan in His hand and 
has been using it ever since for purging His floor, we 
are certain that He will not suffer one falsehood to 
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dwell beside His eternal Truth. We are certain that 
He will go on winnowing and threshing till every 
grain of wheat—every good thought, desire, and hope 
in any man’s heart—is gathered into His garner, and 
is acknowledged to have come from seed which He 
planted ; till all the chaff which has been mixed with 
it in this world, whether it be the chaff of religious 
notions, of philosophical conceits, or of ordinary selfish- 
ness and fleshly lusts, is divided from it, and is cast 
into the unquenchable fire. 


THE GREAT SACRIFICE AND THE FEAST 
OF DELIVERANCE 


Sunday before Laster 
Maro 28, 1858 


“ For even Christ our passover ts sacrificed for us: therefore let us 
keep the feast, not with old leaven, neither with the leaven of 
malice and wickedness; but with the wnleavened bread of 
sincerity and truth.” —1 CoRINTHIANS v. 7, 8. 


THIS is one of the texts for Easter Day. It may seem 
scarcely fit for the beginning of Passion Week. But 
Passion Week is the preparation for Easter. If we 
would utter these words aright on the Festival of 
Christ’s Resurrection, we must have thought on them 
and learnt to understand them in that time which 
speaks of His Agony and His Cross. The more simply 
we take the words, the better; the depth and wonder 
is not in our way of interpreting them, not even in 
themselves, but in the fact and in the Person they 
speak of. 

1. It is the Person to Whom St Paul, firstly and 
chiefly, here and always, directs the minds of his 
disciples. He does not say, the death of Christ is 
that which corresponds to the sacrifice of the lamb; 
or that one sacrifice is the type of the other. But 
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he says broadly, “ Christ our Passover is sacrificed for 
us.” The difference may seem a shadowy or unim- 
portant one. I believe we shall find, in our own 
practice, that there is the distance of a whole Heaven 
between the one form of speech and the other. There 
is room for all possible ingenuity and subtlety in 
detecting resemblances between that which we read in 
the Old Testament and in the New. But there is 
infinite danger that the reality of the first as well as 
of the second may disappear through that very ingenuity. 
The noble, practical history of the old Fathers may 
become a visionary picture, a mere likeness, or adum- 
bration of that which we believe to be all-important 
for ourselves. We may cease to think that the 
Israelites did actually come out of Egypt,—that they 
actually slew a lamb,—that they actually ate un- 
leavened bread of the dough which they brought forth 
out of Egypt, because they were thrust out and could 
not tarry, neither had they prepared themselves any 
victuals. All this plain, homely narrative may become 
offensive to our refined tastes, which crave for some- 
thing that they call spiritual, and that is unsubstantial. 
And then, by an inevitable and just retribution, the 
later and deeper truth, for the sake of which we have 
destroyed the earlier and more obvious one, becomes 
also impalpable and indefinite. The simple histories 
of the Passion which we are reading this week cannot 
be taken just as they are. A refining process must 
be practised on them too; they must be spiritualized 
till they become mere mist and vapour,—till they 
represent only certain feelings and experiences, often 
very morbid feelings and experiences, of our own 
minds. Or if we shun this course, which is chiefly 
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attractive to tempers of a fanciful and sentimental 
cast, we may adopt one which is more hard and quite 
as unsatisfactory. The history may be turned into a 
set of dogmas. It is not what our Lord did or spoke 
that we consider, but what the effects of His doings 
and His speech were, according to a certain scheme of 
divinity. It is not He Whom we contemplate, but a 
theory about Him. 

But it is He Whom the Apostle wishes us to con- 
template. The Gospel with which he tells the Romans 
he was entrusted, was a Gospel “concerning Jesus 
Christ, Who was made of the seed of David according 
to the flesh, and declared to be the Son of God with 
power according to the Spirit of Holiness, by the 
resurrection from the dead.” It is a Gospel concern- 
ing a Person, not a Gospel concerning a notion, or 
consisting of notions. Christ, he tells the same Church, 
is the end of the Law for righteousness to them that 
believe. They obtain the righteousness which the Law 
requires them to obtain,—but which it cannot confer, 
—by trusting in a Person, in Whom the righteousness 
dwells livingly, and in Whom it is livingly manifested. 
Jesus Christ crucified, he tells the Corinthians, is the 
subject of his preaching, not some fine system of 
dogmas by which he was distinguished from Cephas 
or Apollos. Christ was the foundation, he says, on 
which they were built, not any one of His teachers, 
not the maxims or doctrines which they taught. 
Jesus Christ, he tells the Galatians, was revealed in 
him, that he might preach Him among the Gentiles. 
He went forth to declare, not some new or higher 
religion to those Gentiles, but to tell them Who it 
was that had revealed Himself as the Lord of his 
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spirit, and was the Lord of theirs. In writing to the 
Ephesians, he blesses the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, Who hath blessed us with all spiritual 
blessings in heavenly places in Christ, according as 
He has chosen us in Him before the foundation of the 
world, that we should be holy and without blame 
before Him in love. A Person, and not a notion, he 
declares to be the ground of this eternal spiritual 
constitution; a Person, and not a notion, to be the 
bond of the spiritual and universal society of Jews 
and Gentiles, which could only be established when 
this constitution was manifested by the appearing of 
Christ in the flesh. The mind which he prays may 
be in the Philippians, was the mind which was in 
Jesus Christ,—the mind which actually dwelt in Him 
Who humbled Himself and took upon Him the form 
of a servant,—not some ideal mind, some possible or 
imaginary excellence which had never been embodied. 
In Christ, he wishes the Colossians to know, dwelleth 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily; in Him they 
were complete, Who is the head of all principalities 
and powers; in Him they were circumcised with the 
circumcision made without hands; they were buried 
with Him in baptism, wherein also they had risen 
with Him, through faith in the operation of God, 
Who had raised Him from the dead. The relation 
was a real one, to as real a Being as any with whom 
they claimed relationship on earth. The simple sign 
of baptism expressed how living, and actual, and 
spiritual, and eternal a relation it was. The effect 
of his preaching to the Thessalonians, he tells them, 
was, that they turned from idols to serve the living 
and true God, and waited for His Son from Heaven, 
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Whom He raised from the dead, even Jesus, which 
delivered us from the wrath to come. They received 
the news of One Who had revealed the living and 
true Being, His Father and their Father, Who had 
saved them from wrath. They looked and waited for 
a revelation of Him as a Person; nothing else would 
have been any comfort in their sorrows, or satisfaction 
to the deepest cravings of their hearts. 

I give you these examples to prove that St. Paul is 
not departing from the usual style of his preaching, but 
is exactly conforming to it, when he says, “ Christ our 
Passover is sacrificed for us,” instead of saying, as we 
should have perhaps said, “The antitype of the Paschal 
Lamb has now appeared”; or “ that which was denoted 
and dimly foretold in the outward and temporary 
arrangements of the Jewish Dispensation,—the remis- 
sion of sins, and restoration to the Divine favour,—is 
now perfectly brought out in the Christian scheme.” 
The awful name, Christ, the Anointed One, supplies 
the place, in St. Paul’s letters, of all this vague and 
cumbrous terminology. 

2. And yet, surely, he says all that this multitude of 
words can say ; for he adds, Christ “our Passover.” In 
that one word he gathers up whatever were the mean- 
ings and associations of that Festival—all that the 
different parts of it expressed to the mind of the Jew, 
—the whole course of Divine history, from the call of © 
Abraham to the time when the Voice said, “ This is 
He in Whom I am well pleased.” The Passover ex- 
pressed the deliverance of the first-born of the Israelites, 
and their consecration to God. It expressed the dis- 
tinction between them and the Egyptians. It expressed 
the destruction of oppressors and the redemption of 
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slaves. It expressed the leaving the fleshpots of 
Egypt for the dreariness of the Wilderness, and the 
hope of the Promised Land. It expressed humiliation 
and sorrow. It expressed thankfulness and victory. 
It expressed the fact that they were under a Divine 
government, and that they were not under a visible 
tyrant. As they looked beyond its first institution to 
the subsequent history, the loss of it was connected 
with every great relapse into idolatry, and with the 
divisions and slavery which followed. The restoration 
of it was connected with every great religious reforma- 
tion, with the destruction of high places and Moloch 
feasts, with the recollection that God’s Covenant was 
with the Land from generation to generation. All 
these different aspects of the Festival gathered around 
the one centre of the Lamb. It was his blood which 
was sprinkled upon the door-posts of the house when 
the Destroying Angel passed by,—which was the 
symbol of the entire deliverance. It was the eating of 
the lamb which was the main business of the Feast: 
every other command was accessory to this; it was 
this which reminded them that they formed distinct 
families and that they formed a whole nation; it was 
this which brought men from all parts of the earth 
where they might be scattered, to Jerusalem. 

3. “Christ owr Passover,” says St. Paul; ours who 
are of the seed of Abraham according to the flesh, and 
ours who are grafted into the same, stock with them. 
He signifies all that ever the Passover signified; but 
the signification is for the whole human family, not for 
one portion of it. He was the first-born among many 
brethren. He was devoted, consecrated to God, as the 
representative of a whole race or family. He declared 
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the true distinction between the flesh in each man, 
which is devoted to death, and the spirit, which is 
redeemed and united to God and is quickened with a 
new life. He claimed for man, in His own Person, 
deliverance from the oppressor, subjection to the in- 
visible and gracious Ruler. He showed that the fleshly 
inclinations of man were indeed the prison-house out 
of which he must be brought, and that his way to 
liberty and hope lies through a region of darkness and 
the shadow of death. He showed Himself to be the 
uniting bond of all creatures, Himself the source of 
their life, and that apart from Him they must be 
divided and dead. In all these ways He was their 
Passover. But every other view of His character was 
harmonized and concentrated in the view of Him as a 
Sacrifice. It was the act of giving Himself up which 
showed what He was; that was the great witness of 
His filial relation to God, of His entire delight in His 
Father’s will. That was the witness, at the same time, 
of His entire identification with those whom He had 
made His brethren upon earth, of His refusing to be in 
anywise separate from them in the worst condition into 
which the worst of them could come, of His refusal to 
have any life which He would not communicate with 
them. Above all, it was the witness that everything 
which He had was His Father’s, that He did nothing 
but what He saw His Father do, that His love was 
only the image and reflection of His Father’s love, that 
the Father was the originator even of that highest and 
most perfect sacrifice, with which alone He could be 
satisfied, in which alone He could accept all other 
sacrifices. 

4, Christ our Passover, therefore, he says, 7s sacri- 
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ficed for us. The complete oblation has been made. 
That which is not only the consummation of all others, 
but the ground of all others, has now been presented, 
and acknowledged by Him to Whom it was presented. 
Nothing more remains to be done. The atonement of 
God and man, of earth and heaven, has been effected. 
God has claimed man as His servant and child. Man, 
in Christ’s person, has recognized God as his ruler and 
father. The sin of the world, the sin of self-will, of 
distrust, of disobedience, has been taken away. The 
Lamb of God has borne it with Him on the Cross, and 
has put it to death there. There is nothing to separate 
the children from their Father, seeing that He is the 
perfect daysman between them, in Whom they can look 
upon Him, in Whom He can look upon them, through 
Whom they can receive the Spirit, to direct them in 
their works upon earth, to bind them together as a 
family on earth, to the larger family within the veil, to 
enable them to present sacrifices holy and acceptable to 
God, which is their reasonable service. 

5. St. Paul therefore says boldly, “ Christ our Pass- 
over is sacrificed for us.” No one can suppose that by 
the word us, he understood the Apostles, or the Cor- 
inthians, or the men of that age exclusively. He did 
understand them; he must have meant to have given 
as much particularity and definiteness to the expression 
as possible. If his hearers lost the sense of their own 
benefit in a general notion of a benefit conferred upon 
the world, his whole purpose in writing to them would 
have been lost. But on the other hand, they would 
have had no apprehension of the benefit conferred upon 
them, if they did not take their stand upon their general 
human title, if they did not confess that Christ’s 
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incarnation was His taking the nature of man, that His 
death was a death for man. If they in anywise con- 
fined these acts of redemption, the ground upon which 
they could say, “He has been sacrificed for us,” would 
have been taken from them. 

6. “ Therefore let us keep the Feast,’ the Apostle 
goes on. You will remark the order of his discourse: 
it is perhaps not what you would have expected. We 
are wont to speak of the Passover as the Feast, and 
assuredly we are warranted in doing so. St. Paul does 
not contradict what must have been the ordinary cus- 
tom and language of his countrymen, as much as it is 
ours. But he wishes them to remember that the feast 
denoted a foregone conclusion. It spoke of a deliver- 
ance that had been affected, of the Destroying Angel 
having passed by, of the tyrant having been overthrown. 
It did not the less speak of a present Deliverer, of a 
King reigning over them, in each new generation. It 
did not the less witness that the loss of faith in that 
present Deliverer and King would bring discomfiture 
and bondage. If the Jews fancied, as many of them 
probably did in the time of our Lord’s Incarnation, 
that eating the Passover was itself a meritorious act, 
apart from its connection with the deliverance which 
had been wrought out for them, and from the state into 
which they had been brought,—if they fancied that it 
was a mere ordinance or institution, to the observance 
of which God had appended certain blessings or rewards, 
—the real grandeur of the service, which lay in its in- 
timate union with God’s acts, in the relation which it 
denoted between Him and His people, would certainly 
disappear. They would regard the Passover as a mere 
submission to a rule or decree; not a fulfilment of 
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God’s Covenant; not the claiming to be as near to Him 
as their fathers were, nearer to the accomplishment of 
His greatest promise. If, on the contrary, they argued, 
as the Sadducees probably did, that the observance of an 
outward service carried in it no moral worth, was a 
mere relic of old times, a formality which might as well 
be dispensed with, they arrived at the same result by 
a different process. So too they put God at a distance 
from His creatures; they set aside the belief of any 
living, regular, habitual communications from Him; 
they made morality consist in a mere punctual obser- 
vance of certain precepts, or in qualities of mind which 
man obtained for himself, which he could congratulate 
himself upon, and which might either entitle him to the 
favour of God, or make him into a god. 

St. Paul, distinguishing the Christian Feast from the 
Christian Sacrifice, and yet blending them so closely 
together, meets both these dangers. Our Passover, he 
says, is sacrificed for us, therefore let us keep the Feast. 
Do not let us forget that a sacrifice has been offered 
once for all, else the feast has no meaning. It is not 
a Eucharist: we have nothing to give thanks for. If 
we are not in the fullest sense redeemed creatures, if 
God has not claimed us and adopted us as children, 
and removed the curse of separation from Him, and 
reconciled us to Himself and to each other,—if all this 
is not accomplished, then we cannot say truly that 
Christ is our Passover, that He is the Lamb of God. 
But if we forget that He lives as a continual Priest, 
presenting continually His sacrifice before the Father, 
—if we think that some one act of faith of ours in 
His Redemption dispenses with the continual sacrifice 
and devotion of ourselves to Him,—if we think that 
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this sacrifice and devotion is to be a mere solitary act, 
or that it can be made in some way that we choose, or 
in some way that does not recognize it as a gift pro- 
ceeding from God,—we merely submitting ourselves to 
Him and receiving His grace that we may do His will, 
—then we shall mistake our position as creatures, 
and set at naught the infinite blessings that are in- 
tended for us. 

And surely, brethren, he meant us, as much as the 
men of any former age, to feel that we are heirs of 
these blessings. He did not speak of a relation estab- 
lished between God and man as a temporary relation, 
which could belong to one period or country and not to 
another. He did not think that Christ could be their 
Passover without being ours. He did not think that 
the feast of which they were to eat in full assurance 
that the Redemption had been finished, that they were 
possessors of all the liberty and grace which it had 
wrought out, could be charged with any less meaning 
for those who should be passing through the world’s 
wilderness eighteen hundred years after. 

If it be a fact that Christ has died,—if all that 
Passion Week tells us of be not a cunningly devised 
fable,—we have a right to keep the great feast of His 
Sacrifice as a Eucharist,—to receive it as the fixed 
and eternal pledge of our redemption from the deepest 
curse, of our admission into the highest state of blessed- 
ness; that curse being nothing less than the one of 
separation from God and our brethren, the curse of 
selfishness and solitude ; that blessedness being nothing 
less than fellowship with God and our brethren, the 
right and the power of casting aside all in ourselves 
and in the world which keeps us at a distance from 
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either ; the right and power of rising out of our own 
self-will, self-pleasing, self-glorification ; the right and 
the power of becoming the witnesses and ministers 
and channels of God’s free love to our race. Of such 
a redemption and such gifts, the highest that any 
archangel can receive, this Feast is the assurance to 
us. When we eat it, we are not doing a meritorious 
act, but renouncing all claim of merit for any of our 
acts; submitting simply to be receivers and enter- 
tainers of God’s grace. We come confessing the desire 
to set up ourselves, and to claim merit for ourselves, 
and all the pride, selfishness, and godlessness which 
have flowed from that pretension. We do not eat 
because we are better than those who will not eat, but 
because we dare not arrogate to ourselves any better 
position than that which the lowest of them have, be- 
cause we cannot fancy that we live except by the 
common grace which dwells in Christ’s death and life. 

Passion Week is the most awful protest which 
human acts or divine acts can make against the notion 
so natural to us all, that Sacrifice consists in bringing 
something to God, not in giving up all to Him, as the 
source of every right thought and right act. Passion 
Week is a protest against our tendency to make 
distinctions between ourselves and others. He Who 
hung on the Cross identified Himself with the soldier 
who pierced His side, with the priests who wagged 
their heads, saying, “He saved others; Himself He 
cannot save.” He carried their sins; He bore their 
burdens. And we think that we can come to the 
Cross pleading that we are holier or better than some 
other men; that our sect or party is the way to God! 

7. And this, this is the unceasing application of 
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the last words, “Let us keep the Feast, not with the 
leaven of malice and wickedness, but with the unleavened 
bread of sincerity and truth.” .The Passover com- 
memorated an accomplished deliverance, a deliverance 
of a whole people out of bondage, a deliverance that 
lasted from generation to generation. The eating of 
the Lamb denoted the fulness of the Redemption. 
Did the eating of the unleavened bread denote some- 
thing over and above this,—something which the man 
must do, that God’s work might be more perfect ? 
Surely not. It denoted that the man was to abstain 
from mixing with the reception of God’s ordinance 
anything of his own. He was simply to receive and 
give thanks. St. Paul teaches us, Passion Week 
teaches us, the force and terribleness of the lesson. 
God’s Sacraments stand not in the clearness or refine- 
ment of our thoughts about them, in our correct or 
incorrect judgments of their nature. They rise above 
all our thoughts and judgments. They are expressive 
of His Will. They speak of a Sacrifice offered once 
for all, of a complete Atonement between heaven and 
earth. But we would bring to these Sacraments the 
foul leaven of our plots, and schemes, and calculations. 
We would be thinking, “May this man come, or this, 
or this?” We would argue and debate about the 
quality of that which is freely given us. We would 
bring the quarrels of the week, the meanness of the 
week, the pride of the week, to God’s altar, not to 
confess them there, not to have them killed there— 
but as a very preparation for eating the divine food ; 
as a way to receive better the pledges of the universal 
love. This is the leaven of malice and wickedness, 
which makes the Sacraments of God ineffectual for 
VOL, TL rs) 
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renovating the condition of the Church, yea which 
turns them into excuses and arguments for all its 
bitterest divisions and hatreds. 

This malice and wickedness God desires to purge 
out of His Church, out of the hearts of His children. 
Herein lies our hope. The Sacrifice of Christ is God’s 
Sacrifice, not our own. The Sacrament which testifies 
of that Sacrifice is God’s, not ours. The Sacrifice of 
Christ is mightier than the sins of the world. The 
Sacrament will yet prove itself to be mightier than 
the malice and wickedness of the members of the 
Church. We may come to the Feast confessing the 
malice and wickedness which has been in us. God 
will not send us empty away. He Who of His tender 
love to mankind gave up His Son for us all, will He 
not with Him freely give us the purity and love which 
we have not, and never shall have, in ourselves ? 


CHRIST THE LORD OF LIFE AND 
THE CONQUEROR OF DEATH FOR ALL TIMES 


First Sunday after Caster 
ApRIL 11, 1858 


“ Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” —1 CoRINTHIANS xv. 57. 


St. Pau. speaks in this chapter as if the resurrection 
of Christ were the victory over the grave. Was it 
impossible, then, for men, before the resurrection of 
Christ, to look beyond the grave? Were all the 
hopes of immortality which sages in the old world 
cherished, fallacious? Christian apologists have often 
said, that for men generally the hope did not exist at 
all; that the Jew was kept from it by Divine purpose ; 
that the few Gentiles who entertained it, appealed to 
evidence which they must have felt themselves— 
which, at all events, we know to be,—unsatisfactory. 
Nothing, they urge, but the reappearance of one who 
had been laid in the tomb could be an assurance to 
human beings that it was not to close for ever upon 
them. 

I suspect, my brethren, that special pleaders for 
the Gospel generally do more harm to the Gospel than 
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to its opponents. They are sadly tempted to suppress 
facts and to warp facts, if not to invent facts, and any 
suppression or warping must injure a true cause, and 
be offensive to a true God. That we may obtain a 
plausible defence of a principle, we continually misre- 
present and distort the principle itself The case 
before us is an example of what I mean. We have 
dwarfed the New Testament doctrine respecting our 
Lord’s resurrection, through our eagerness to disparage 
the condition and the expectations of those who lived 
before it. I think we shall understand much better 
how truly the victory over the grave is God’s gift 
in Christ, not an inherent right of our nature, if 
we do justice to that condition and to those expecta- 
tions. 

The Apostles unquestionably speak of our Lord’s 
resurrection as an unprecedented fact in the world’s 
history. But they say that its importance to human 
beings lay in this, that it declared Jesus to be the 
Son of God with power. It was an act retrospective 
and prospective. It revealed the Head of the human 
race. It revealed the relation of that human race, in 
the person of its Head, to the Father of All) That 
which was manifested to be true, when He Who had 
taken on Him our nature, and had died as we die, 
rose out of death because He could not possibly be 
holden of it, had been true always. Those who be- 
lieved in Christ could not doubt that man was to 
learn his condition from Christ, that he could learn it 
only from Christ. As St. Paul states the question in 
two converse propositions: “If we do not rise, Christ 
is not risen”; if Christ is risen, then, “as in Adam 
all die, all in Christ will be made alive.” The evidence 
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for the Resurrection, then, lay in all the history, in 
all the experiences and life of men, up to that hour. 
Fishermen and tent-makers could not establish it. 
If there was such a Person, such a Head of man, such 
a Son of God, as they said was denoted by this event, 
God would show that there was. If not, there was 
no Gospel. 

To think then that we are honouring the Resurrec- 
tion by dishonouring the expectations of immortality 
which men in the foregone ages had derived from one 
source or another, is surely monstrous. Supposing 
they were only the guesses of half-a-dozen earnest and 
thoughtful men, would these guesses be confounded 
and not established by the later discovery? Does 
any scientific man scoff at Galileo or Copernicus, 
because they had adopted a conclusion which Newton 
proved? If, for instance, it be true that all the argu- 
ments in Plato's Phedo can be answered,—that a 
clever advocate may find holes in every one of them,— 
is not the question all the more interesting, why those 
arguments seemed so weighty to a man who was, to 
say the least, as acute a dialectician as his critics, as 
practised in the exposure of false and treacherous 
reasonings ? Why was the existence of a Memory a 
sign to him that he did not only belong to the present, 
but to the past and future ? Why did the alternations 
of light and darkness,—the succession of opposite con- 
ditions in human experience,—suggest the thought 
that what was called Death might be the entrance 
on another stage of Life? You can show that such 
evidence did not prove enough, or proved too much ; 
any logician of his day could have done the same. 
But when you have won all the trophies which are 
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due to the victors in school exercises, I must still ask : 
“How came these thoughts into this man’s mind? 
Are they not in yours, for all that you can detect 
their weakness? May they not point to some demon- 
stration, if this is not one? At all events, ought not 
every one who supposes that such a demonstration 
has been made, to welcome every effort after it with 
thankfulness and joy ?” 

But the assumption with which I started is not a 
tenable one. It is not true that those who brought 
forward these arguments for immortality were opposing 
themselves to the belief of the rest of the world. 
They were trying to justify a belief which had 
expressed itself in every mythology, in every legend, 
against the unbelief which the falsehoods of those 
mythologies and legends, co-operating with natural 
appearances,—yes! and with very strong, if not the 
strongest, motives to the heart of man,—were pro- 
ducing in those about them and in themselves. The 
death of every flower, of every beast, of every man, 
was a broad, palpable argument addressed to the 
senses, which one might have supposed that no efforts 
of imagination or speculation could in the least have 
resisted. But there were other arguments as strong 
against making the effort. Sickness and pain did not 
merely bring death home to each person; they did 
not merely say, “Thou art under the same law with 
all these creatures about thee”; they took away the 
disposition to struggle with it; they were perpetual 
reasons for yielding to the Destroyer. To these were 
added other reasons stronger still. Was anything to 
be gained hereafter by not yielding to him? Was it 
not more terrible to a man, if he could not regard 
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the threescore years and ten as the boundary of his 
pilgrimage? Might not the dim gulf beyond be 
infinitely more horrible and trackless than any the 
worst wilderness which he had traversed here? If 
he could “jump the life to come,” would it not be a 
quite infinite relief from the vagueness of expectation, 
—from the probability that whatever was worst in 
his condition here would be aggravated and deepened 
there ? 

There were, I say, all these excuses, all these 
motives, for men to accept the grave as their con- 
queror, not to dream of any conquest over it. But 
consider what this submission involved. If a man 
fairly abandoned the conflict with death, if he admitted 
its dominion to be absolute, could he merely jump the 
life to come? Must not he relinquish all effort to 
preserve the life that is? Must not the sense of a 
sword hanging over him which may descend at any 
moment, which must at some moment cut the thin 
thread altogether, cause him to regard all efforts of the 
physician to oppose the progress of disease, as very 
vain and desperate? Must not he come to consider 
all contests with the elements for the purpose of 
making existence more endurable, as strife with a 
tyrant who would have his way at last? Must not 
all thought about descendants, all provision for their 
well-being, appear ridiculous? I am forced to use 
language which you will at once feel to be improper 
on this ground, that it supposes a man to be giving 
up effort and foresight upon calculation, Whereas 
the creature I am supposing is incapable of calcula- 
tion. It is a part of his calamity, of his barbarism, 
that he is. He cannot look before and after; in other 
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words, he cannot exercise the attributes of a man. 
But why can he not? Just because he yields to the 
appearances which nature presents; just because he 
has no belief that life is stronger than death, and that 
there is another law for him than the law which binds 
natural things. And if no race of men, perhaps no 
man, has ever sunk quite to this level, though many 
races and many men have come very near it, this is 
because there has been in every man and in every 
race, some faith in a victory over the grave. 

I have called this a faith. Do I mean that it is 
what we call a faith in the immortality of the soul ? 
No, I admit at once that it never presented itself in 
that abstract notional shape to any people of the old 
world or of the new, to any nation of Pagans, Jews, 
Mahometans, Christians. Men believed that their life 
was sustained by some living Power, by some one 
mightier than themselves; from whom it had come 
originally ; who had added to it whatever made it 
tolerable. According to the strength of their belief 
that they had such a Power or such powers on their 
side, was the strength of their resolution not to be 
crushed by the powers of death, in whatever form they 
appeared. With this help it was possible, it was worth 
while, to weed and plough the ground; it was possible 
and worth while to resist the elements, to turn them 
into ministers; it was possible and worth while to 
work for generations unborn; it was possible and 
worth while to live as members of families, as citizens, 
yes, and to give up life for the sake of the family and 
the city. No doubt all this was a defiance of nature, 
was evident mockery of what seemed its most stringent 
and irreversible edicts. But the man was confident 
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that he could rise above these edicts, that he was 
meant to rise above them, that he was not a man if 
he succumbed to them. How it was he could not tell. 
He could only say, “There is a Being, or there are 
beings, prompting me, impelling me, not to be a slave, 
saying that I must fight against everything, be it what 
it may, which would make me a slave. Iam yielding 
obedience to this higher government, I am claiming it 
as my ally, when I am refusing to confess death as 
my master, when I am framing all my acts on the 
principle that I am born to live. 

But then came in a terrible doubt, to some of the 
consequences of which I have alluded already: “ May 
I count upon this alliance? Is this higher govern- 
ment which seems to set me upon these enterprises, 
indeed a friendly one? Has it no jealousy, no 
suspicion of me? May it not be employing me as its 
agent, and all the while be grudging any successes 
which I may win? Has it no reasonable complaints 
against me? May I not have been using the powers 
which it has entrusted to me unlawfully? May I 
not have been refusing the homage which I owe it? 
May it not after all be in conspiracy with the tyrant ? 
May it not be identical with him? When I enter 
the unseen world, may I not find that every struggle 
I have been engaged in, every victory I have achieved, 
is to swell and aggravate my doom ?” 

Such questions each man, according to his own 
measure and quality, had to encounter. They pre- 
sented themselves to the hero who was conscious of 
having desired to be a god; they presented them- 
selves to the ordinary wayfarer who could not tell 
that he was not defying the God, when he sought the 
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aid of the physician to keep off a disease. The 
physician appeared to him almost or quite divine; 
but was not that which he was driving out also 
divine? There was in the great man and in the poor 
man the sense of an evil which was his own, which 
deserved punishment, which would some day receive 
punishment. There was in the great man and in the 
poor man a perpetual alternation of fear and hope 
that the highest of all might be the inflicter of the 
punishment or the deliverer from it. And ultimately 
that doubt confounded itself with another.—Was he 
the author of the evil which men did, or the enemy 
of it ? 

The priests, in different nations, sustained the belief 
in deliverers and in punishers. They kept alive the 
sense of a communion between the visible and the 
invisible world. They kept alive the sense of wrongs 
done by the inhabitants of the visible world, which 
the inhabitants of the invisible world would avenge. 
As they reduced these thoughts more and more into 
a system, as they adapted them to different regions of 
the earth, and to different hopes and terrors in the 
minds of themselves and their disciples, as they began 
to sink the divinity in themselves, and half to believe 
that all divine wrath and divine deliverance was com- 
mitted to their hands, the worship of that which was 
evil and destructive became the dominant worship, 
the worship of that which was good and helpful the 
accidental and the exceptional. So more and more 
the thought of immortality grew to be a terrible and 
a hateful one to men, while yet it lay upon them as 
an incubus which they could not throw off. One 
class of philosophers sought to relieve them of it by 
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appealing to the evidence of nature in favour of the 
grave being the final conqueror. So far they might 
have succeeded with any whose’ consciences were not 
tormented with the recollection or the presence of 
guilt. They had another more difficult task to 
achieve. They had to persuade men that it was well 
to make the most of life, because it was to terminate 
so soon. But this phrase, “making the most of 
life,’ when it was interpreted by this argument, could 
not mean what it had meant in the mouths of those 
who thought that life was to be a great struggle, a 
continual resistance to the powers of death. Least of 
all could it mean casting away present enjoyment for 
the sake of family, friends, country. It must soon, if 
not at once, translate itself into the formula used in 
this chapter, “ Let ws eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die.” Therefore those philosophers who could not 
accept this as the solution of the Sphinx riddle, and 
yet were sure that the priests and mythologists had 
not solved it, were compelled to seek for another. 
They asked whether there were not evidences in the 
constitution of the world, and in the constitution of 
man, that man was more than an animal, and that 
whatever there was in him which was above the 
animal, was not doomed to the death of the animal. 
They maintained that that thing in him which thinks, 
believes, hopes, must belong to life. They were there- 
fore asserting, not an natural immortality for them- 
selves, but an immortality which belonged to them by 
rising above nature. They were, as I said, doing 
their best to vindicate the faith of their countrymen 
in a living Being, a source of life, and to separate this 
faith from the unbelief which turned that Being into 
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an author of death. They did not, they could not, 
stop there. They felt that the Author of Life must 
be the author of all that was good in life, that He 
must be a Righteous Being.’ They did not, therefore, 
for an instant deny the. doctrine of the mythologist, 
that He must punish wrong. They asserted it 
vehemently. But they asserted also that this punish- 
ment must be good, as He Who inflicts it is good. 
It could proceed from no lust of vengeance. It must 
be the assertion of eternal right against the wrong, 
the triumph of right over wrong. 

There was, I think, a manifest weakness and de- 
ficiency in these thoughts and hopes. Something in 
man was found not to be animal: that something 
was to survive. Yes! and that something could be 
nothing else than himself. But was all that he had 
in common with the animals to perish? Was this 
body, so curiously and wonderfully fashioned, to be 
cast away as a poor, useless thing, when it had hardly 
acquired the use of any of its powers? So it appeared. 
The soul, it was said, alone can survive the grave. 
And whose soul? The soul of some wise man, who 
has been able to raise himself above the conditions by 
which ordinary men are vanquished? ‘Again this 
seemed to be so. And: yet it could not be so, if the 
evidence was derived from a fair examination of the 
difference between man as man and other creatures. 
Once more; the evil man hereafter would meet his 
punishment, the good his reward. Be it so. Was | 
there, then, to be a nice arithmetic, determining 
whether this man had done a majority of good deeds. 
or of evil? Was the reward or the punishment to be 
settled according to that calculation ? The philosopher 
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would have revolted at such a theory. It was like 
the vulgar sacerdotal huckstering which he wished to 
escape. It entirely interfered with his idea of a 
morality which consists in principles, not in acts, in 
the acknowledgment of a Right that is perfect and 
absolute. But how could the contradiction be 
avoided? Could there be any judgment of ordinary 
human beings which was one of inward principles, 
not chiefly or merely of outward acts ? 

Still I must ask, as I asked before, “Whence came 
such thoughts as these to any human beings, let there 
have been ever so many flaws in them? How was 
it that the legends of the Greek people breathed of 
immortality? How was it that sages who had felt 
the contradictions and the burden of these legends, 
held fast to the same expectation? I find the answer 
in the Old Testament. There the God Who cannot 
be seen, Who has made man in His image, is set forth 
as the Teacher of a race which is represented as dull, 
animal, idolatrous. With every propensity to worship 
dead things, to become the mere tool and slave of 
nature, the Jew is made conscious of a calling to 
know a living God and to be His servant. Trusting 
in the God Who has called him, claiming to be His 
subject, the poor earthworm is capable of domestic life, 
of civic life; he can submit to laws; he can conquer 
giants; he can look forward to a distant future; he 
can anticipate a time when through his seed all the 
families of the earth shall be blessed. But the Scrip- 
tures show us another side to the picture. The Jew 
follows his taste and nature; he wishes to be like the 
people about him; he confounds God with that which 
he sees; he fancies God is like him in his dark, foul, 
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cruel tendencies. His priests abet these delusions, 
are the great propagators and authors of them, hate 
every witness that God is indeed a Righteous God 
and a Deliverer. Then Prophets are sent to show 
him how he has sunk into a crawling insect again ; 
how he has lost his position on earth in losing his 
faith in the God of Heaven; how impossible it is for 
him to be a faithful brother, husband, father, judge, 
soldier; how inevitably he has sold himself to op- 
pressors. These Prophets show him how all punish- 
ments are sent him as calls to repentance; how each 
one of them is a voice from God, bidding the whole 
nation, bidding each man in it, forsake the lying gods 
that darken and debase those who trust in them, and 
return to the true God, the Deliverer. 

If I believe these records, I believe that men would 
certainly sink under the dominion of death, and own 
death to be omnipotent, if God did not teach them 
the opposite lesson,—if He did not make them confess 
that life is mightier than death, and that they act, 
think, speak, because it is. JI believe therefore that 
God, and God only, has imparted these same dis- 
coveries, in whatever degree they have been received, 
to the heart of every nation and of every man. I 
believe that all confusions which have mingled with 
these discoveries and have contradicted them, have, as 
the Scripture, affirms and as profane history shows, 
proceeded from the unbelief of men in this Divine and 
continual teaching; from their determination to wor- 
ship the creature instead of the Creator, dead things 
instead of Him Who liveth for ever, an Enemy of 
man instead of a Deliverer. I believe that this is the 
sin of Jew and Gentile, the sin of the world, the sin 
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which has brought death into the world; that it is 
with this sin and death that the God of Life and 
Righteousness has been always. fighting; that it is 
from this He has been always seeking to redeem our 
race. And therefore our Lord’s life on earth, as it 
is presented to us in the simple Gospel narratives, 
appears to me the most wonderful climax of this 
education. Throughout it is the history of a battle 
with the power of death, whether it is exerted over 
the body or the spirit of man. Throughout it is the 
history of a victory over the power of death, won not 
in His own name, but in the name of His Father. 
With calmness and majesty He simply bids sickness 
and disease, the inchoate forms of death, depart. He 
sets men free from death itself, treating it as an in- 
truder into the Divine order. And then as calmly 
He accepts death. He claims no exemption from it 
on the ground of holiness, purity, sonship to God. 
He leaves the care of these to His Father. He is 
one with us. Death shall have all that it can have. 
Its utmost power shall be proved on Him. He pre- 
tends to no immortality apart from God. He has no 
trust in Nature. He trusts in His Father. And His 
Father owns the trust. He raises Him from the dead, 
not because He has severed Himself from men, but 
because He has made Himself one with them. His 
goodness in His Father’s eyes is not that He stands 
aloof from the sinners of the earth, but that he has 
borne their sins. He rises from the dead, not as a 
spirit, without flesh and bones, but with the body 
which was laid in the tomb. God has given the Man 
an entire victory over death, and him that had the 
power of death. 
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And so St. Paul’s words in the text interpret 
themselves to the Jews and Greeks in the Church of 
Corinth. He knows why death has had a sting for 
both, why the grave has claimed victory over both. 
A voice had spoken in the conscience of each Jew 
and Greek, “Thou hast sinned.” A Law, denouncing 
righteous judgment against transgression, had con- 
firmed and deepened that voice. Death might bring 
the sinner face to face with the Judge from Whom 
this sentence had gone forth. Death must be dread- 
ful, if to meet this Righteous Judge is terrible. St. 
Paul declares that the Righteous Judge has met His 
creature, has made peace with him, has shown that 
to be separate from Him is miserable, to be with Him 
blessedness. God, he says, Himself, coming to us in 
His dying Son, has taken away the sting of death for 
you, for me, for all) God Himself, raismg His Son 
from the dead, has given a victory over the grave to 
you, to me, to all. The Jew had been taught that 
God’s will must be done, and that man must yield 
to it; the Greek had been shown that man has a will, 
and that it must shake off all fetters which impede 
its freedom. Jesus Christ dying to do His Father’s 
will, Jesus Christ rising because that will was accom- 
plished in the emancipation of man from the chains 
which had bound him, enabled a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews to say to the inhabitants of the isthmus in 
which the Lords of the earth had sought by deeds of 
valour and prowess to exalt themselves into gods, 
“Thanks be to God, Who giveth us the victory!” 
From Him comes the triumph of that life which you 
thought He was crushing. It is not a triumph for 
a moment, but for ever. That which opposed itself 
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as a hopeless barrier to the hero, has proved weak 
before the crucified Man. 

But though these words of the Apostle illuminate 
the darkest passages of general history, penetrate into 
the cells and caverns where lonely thinkers had toiled 
and suffered in the old world, it is not for the sake 
of the past that I would use them chiefly to-day. 
They were written, indeed, for the consolation of those 
who were looking upon the tombs of their forefathers, 
and contemplating their unfinished works, their seem- 
ingly abortive struggles. But they were written still 
more for the times that were coming; they belong to 
us; we have need to ponder each one of them. 

L It is Gop Who giveth us the victory. We are 
in as much danger of fancying that He is not the God 
of Life, but of Death, that He is not fighting with us, 
but against us, that He is bent upon our destruction, 
as the Jews or Greeks were. The history of Christ- 
endom has proved that every dark conception of Him 
which prevailed among Pagans, may clothe itself in the 
forms and vestures of the New Dispensation, may 
justify itself by venerable traditions, may appeal— 
as the devil did in our Lord’s Temptation—to the 
language of Scripture. Our own consciences tell us 
that it is so; they tell us why it is so. We know 
that we are as prone to be sensual and idolatrous as 
our forefathers who worshipped stocks and stones were, 
though our sensuality and idolatry may choose different 
forms from theirs. We know that we are as prone to 
be malicious and hateful as they were. We know 
that when we have become earthly and sensual, we 
think of God as earthly and sensual; that when we 
have become malicious and hateful, we think of God 
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as hateful and malicious. And then we must persuade 
Him, as earthly and sensual creatures are persuaded, 
—as evil spirits are persuaded,——-not to wreak His 
spite and rage upon us. Now, as of-old, their will be 
religious teachers to foster these diseases of the natural 
heart, to treat the jaundiced likeness of God as a true 
likeness, to block up the passage to Him. And since 
such diseases and such corruptions lead to baseness, 
cowardice, heartlessness,—since they are the direct 
road to death and perdition for nations and men,—it 
is most needful that the old Gospel should be sounded 
in our ears—“God giveth us the victory. God is 
seen in Christ, and only in Him. God is now what 
He was when He raised His Son from the dead. You 
may arise and go to Him as your father. That is the 
only repentance for any sinful creature; that is the 
only way of casting away the slough of old habits, 
and rising up a new and right and renovated man.” 
II. And next, it is most needful to recollect that 
the victory is a gift. Ido not mean merely that the 
final victory over the grave is a gift. That too we 
may often forget. We may believe that we shall 
achieve our immortal happiness by some splendid 
exertions or faith of ours. We may think that it is 
to be won by a strife with the Divine Will, not by 
trust in it and submission to it. And we shall easily 
fall into this mistake if we do not look upon every 
preparatory victory of life over death as a gift of God. 
Each morning that we wake out of sleep, each power 
that we are able to exert over brute matter, each 
energy of the body, each return of health after sick- 
ness, each hard. discovery, each power which the will 
exerts over the inclinations of our own flesh, each act 
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of just government over other men, each influence we 
are able to put forth for making other men more wise 
or more free——of this we must say “God giveth it” ; 
this we must accept as the fruit and manifestation of 
His Will, as the pledge and foretaste of a final victory. 
Believe it to be so, young man, rejoicing in the days 
of thy youth, in the fulness and freshness of life; 
believe it to be so, weary pilgrim, struggling under 
the load of daily and increasing pain; God in each 
case is testifying, if thou wilt understand the testimony, 
that life in thee is stronger than death, that life in 
thee shall overcome death. Therefore give up thy life 
to Him, that He may use it as He knows best. Let 
Him have thy vigour, to turn it against the foes of 
thy country and of men. Let Him have thy feeble- 
ness, that His Fatherly love and sympathy, and the 
obedience that He wrought out in Christ’ by suffering, 
may shine forth in thee. Be sure that He has most 
various methods of manifesting the power of His Son’s 
Resurrection here; but that, if thou trustest in Him, 
and dost not faint, the end will be the same; all shall 
share alike in the victory. 

III. And think that it is God Who giveth ws the 
victory. Not some great and rare people, born with 
some special aptitude for good, with some special 
exemption from motions and inclinations to ill; but 
us who have fallen into ten thousand errors, us who 
are conscious of evils which we dare not speak of to 
a neighbour, us who are tempted continually to let 
the current carry us where it will, to make utter 
shipwreck. ‘To retrieve ourselves we find impossible ; 
circumstances, example, the pressure of the age, habits 
that have become part of us, forbid us to rise. But 
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the Creator of heaven and earth commands us to rise. 
The hosts against us may be overwhelming; He is on 
our side. 

IV. Still it is a victory. Immortality, as I have 
urged throughout this sermon, is not natural, if by 
natural is meant that which would befall us supposing 
we were not voluntary spiritual beings. It belongs 
to us only as voluntary spiritual beings. If we sur- 
render that condition, we surrender our immortality, 
we take up our position as mortal. But we cannot 
surrender it; we feel and know that we cannot, even 
when we are trying most to do it, even when we are 
stooping to the deepest ignominy. And therefore let 
us not for a moment cease to connect Resurrection 
with faith, with hope; therefore with conflict. We 
cannot, if we connect Christ’s Resurrection with ours, 
if we judge of ours by His. He set His face as a 
flint. His garments were the garments of one who 
trode the winefat. It was an agony, though it was 
the agony of submission. His sweat was as great 
drops of blood, though the issue was, “Father, not my 
will, but Thine be done.” Therefore God gave Him 
the victory, the perfect victory of spirit and soul 
and body. 

V. This solemn warning against the sloth which 
so easily besets us, this encouragement to believe that 
God’s Spirit is ever striving to shake it off, is suggested 
by the last words of the text, “ Through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” But we need these words also for other 
warnings and other encouragements. We need them 
to take away the conceit that the battle—though it 
must be fought by each one of us, though it must be 
won by each one of us—is a battle for some separate 
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or selfish prize. Christ, the Head of our race, has 
entered into the holiest place, having obtained eternal 
Redemption for us. That holiest-place is the presence 
of His Father; that eternal Redemption is from the 
bondage to our own selfish natures and to the spirit 
of selfishness, which made it impossible for us to have 
fellowship with God or fellowship with our brethren. 
If we think that we, by some work or some faith of 
ours, can enter into the presence of God, we do not 
enter through Jesus Christ our Lord; if we think that 
we have some redemption or some victory over the 
grave, which does not belong to our whole race, we do 
not receive that Redemption and that victory through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. He is the Redeemer of Man- 
kind; He has won the Victory by stooping to the 
level of all. It is another redemption, another victory 
than His that we seek, if we would divide ourselves 
from any. 

VI. This text then, brethren, is nothing else but 
the translation into words of the Easter Eucharist. 
“Thanks be to God,’ the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper says, “ Who giveth us the Victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” You came last Sunday to cele- 
brate an accomplished act, a victory won. You came 
to give thanks that God had raised His Son, and so 
had raised our race, from death to life. You came to 
say that you, being a portion of this race, needed that 
life day by day, because you had a conflict day by 
day with the powers of death. You came to say that 
you knew you could only receive that life from God. 
You came to seek it through the flesh and blood of 
Jesus Christ our Lord. You came to confess that 
only as members of His Body, only by the power of 
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His Holy Spirit, did you hope for victory over any 
the feeblest of your enemies; that as members of His 
body, by the power of His Spirit, you believe that the 
last enemy, that all enemies will be put under His — 
feet, and therefore under yours. 
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Israel’s Restoration (Isaiah xl.-Ixvi.) Arranged and Edited for 
Young Learners. By thesame. 4th Edition. 18mo. Is. 

COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF ISATAH, Critical, Historical, 
and Prophetical; including a Revised English Translation. By 
T. R. Brrxs, 2nd Edition. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF ISAIAH CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. 
By T. K. CHEYNE, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Zechariah— 


THE HEBREW STUDENT'S COMMENTARY ON ZECH- 
ARIAH, Hebrew and LXX. By W. H. Lowe, M.A. 8vo. ros. 6d. 


s 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. Essay on the Right Estimation of MS. 
Evidence in the Text of the New Testament. By T. R. Birks. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE MESSAGES OF THE BOOKS. Being Discourses and 
Notes on the Books of the New Testament. By Ven, Archdeacon 
FaRRAR. 8vo. I4s. 

THE CLASSICAL ELEMENT IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
Considered as a Proof of its Genuineness, with an Appendix on 
the Oldest Authorities used in the Formation of the Canon. By 
C. H. HooLe. 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

ON THE REVISION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. To which 
are appended Letters to the Guardian on the Lord’s Prayer. By 
Bishop LIGHTFOOT. Crown 8vo. [Zn the Press. 

THE UNITY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By F.D. Maurice. 
2nd Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

A COMPANION TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT AND THE 
ENGLISH VERSION. By Puitie Scuarr, D.D. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 

A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE HISTORY OF THE CANON 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT DURING THE FIRST FOUR 
CENTURIES. By Right Rev. Bishop WEsTcoTT. 6th Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL GREEK. The 
Text revised by Bishop Westcott, D.D., and Prof. F. J. A. 
Hort, D.D. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, tos. 6d. each.—Vol. I. 
Text ; II. Introduction and Appendix. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL GREEK, for 
Schools. The Text revised by Bishop WestcorTT, D.D., and F. 
J. A. Hort, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. ; 18mo, roan, red edges, 
5s. 6d.; morocco, gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 


THE GOSPELS— 

THE COMMON TRADITION OF THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS, 
in the Text of the Revised Version. By Rev. E. A. ABBoTT and 
W. G. RUSHBROOKE. Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. 

SYNOPTICON: An Exposition of the Common Matter of the Synop- 
tic Gospels. By W. G. RusHBRooKE. Printed in Colours. In 
Six Parts, and Appendix. 4to.—Part I, 3s. 6d. Parts II and 
III, 7s. Parts IV, V, and VI, with Indices, 10s. 6d. Appendices, 
tos. 6d. Complete in 1 vol. S. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
By Right Rev. Bishop WestcorT. 7th Ed. Cr. 8vo. Ios, 6d. 

THE COMPOSITION OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. By Rev. 
ARTHUR WRIGHT. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

St. Matthew— 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. Greek Text 
as Revised by Bishop WeEstcorT and Dr. Hort. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by Rev. A. SLoMAN, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

CHOICE NOTES ON ST. MATTHEW, drawn from Old and New 
Sources. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. (St. Matthew and St. Mark in 1 
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St. Mark— 

SCHOOL READINGS IN THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Being the Outlines of the Life of our Lord as given by St. Mark, with 
additions from the Text of the other Evangelists. Edited, with Notes 
and Vocabulary, by Rev. A. CALVERT, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

CHOICE NOTES ON ST. MARK, drawn from Old and New 
Sources. Cr. 8vo. 4s.6d. (St. Matthew and St. Mark in 1 vol. 9s.) 

St. Luke— 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE. The Greek Text 
as Revised by Bishop WEstcorTT and Dr. Hort. With Introduction 
and Notes by Rev. J. Bonp, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

CHOICE NOTES ON ST. ‘LUKE, drawn from Old and New 
Sources. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. A Course 
of Lectures on the Gospel of St. Luke. By F. D. Maurice. 
3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

St. John— 

THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. ByF. D. Maurice. 8th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

CHOICE NOTES ON ST. JOHN, drawn from Old and New 
Sources. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES— 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Being the Greek Text as 
Revised by Bishop WesTcotT and Dr. Hort. With Explanatory 
Notes by T. E. Pace, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE CHURCH OF THE FIRST DAYS. THE CHURCH OF 
JERUSALEM. THE CHURCH OF THE GENTILES, THE CHURCH 
OF THE WoRLD. Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles, By 
Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d, 

THE EPISTLES— 
Of St. Paul— 

THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL TO THE EPHESIANS, THE 
COLOSSIANS, AND PHILEMON. With Introductions and 
Notes. By Rev. J. Lu. Davigs. 2nd Edition, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES TO THE THESSALONIANS, 
COMMENTARY ON THE GREEK TEXT. By Prof. Joun 
Eavir. 8vo. 12s. 

A COMMENTARY ON ST. PAUL’S TWO EPISTLES TO 
THE CORINTHIANS. Greek Text, with Commentary. By 
Rey. W. Kay. $8vo. 9s, 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. A Revised 
Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. eh Bishop 
LicuTFooT. 10th Edition, 8vo. 12s. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. A ‘Revised 
Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. By the same. 
oth Edition. 8vo. 12s. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE COLOSSIANS AND TO 
PHILEMON. A Revised Text, with Introductions, etc. By the 
same. 9th Edition. 8vo. 12s. 
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Of St. Paul—continued, 

THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. For English Readers. Part I, con- 
taining the First Epistle to the Thessalonians. By Very Rev. C. 
J. VAUGHAN. 2nd Edition. 8vo. Sewed. 1s. 6d. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. With transla- 
tion, Paraphrase, and Notes for English Readers. By the same. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. The Greek Text, 
with English Notes. By thesame. 7th Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Of St. James— 

ST. JAMES’ EPISTLE. The Greek Text, with Introduction and 

Notes. By Rev. JosepH Mayor, M.A. 8vo. [Zn the Press. 
Of St. John— 

THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. By F. D. Maurice. 4th 
Edition. Crown 8yvo. 6s. 

THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. The Greek Text, with Notes. 
By Right Rev. Bishop Westcott. 2nd Edition. S8vo. 12s. 6d. 

To the Hebrews— 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS IN GREEK AND 
ENGLISH. With Notes. By Rev. FREDERIC RENDALL. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. English Text, with Com- 
mentary. By the same. Crown 8vo.. 7s. 6d. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. With Notes. By Very 
Rev. C.J. VAUGHAN. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. The Greek Text, with 
Notes and Essays. By Right Rev. Bishop WESTCOTT. 8vo. 14s. 

REVELATION-— 

LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. By F. D. MAuRICE. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. By Rev. Prof. W. MILLI- 
GAN. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

LECTURES ON THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. By Very 
Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN. 5th Edition. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 


THE BIBLE STUDENT’S GUIDE. By Rev. Canon WILson. 
2nd Edition. 4to. 25s. 

THE BIBLE WORD-BOOK. By W. ALpIs WRIGHT. 2nd Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Church of England 


Catechism of— 
A CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. By Rev. Canon Macirar. 18mo, Is. 6d. 
A FIRST CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND, with Scripture Proofs for Junior 
Classes and Schools. By the same. 1Smo. 6d. 
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Catechism of—continued. 

THE ORDER OF CONFIRMATION, with Prayers and Devo- 

tions. By the Rev. Canon MACLEAR. 32mo. 6d. 
Collects— 

COLLECTS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. With a 

Coloured Floral Design to each Collect. Crown 8vo. 12s. 
Disestablishment— “ 

DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT. What are 
they? By Prof. E. A. FREEMAN. 4th Edition. Crown 8vo. Is. 

DISESTABLISHMENT: or, A Defence of the Principle of a 
National Church. By Grorczk Harwoop. $vo. 12s. 

A DEFENCE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AGAINST 
DISESTABLISHMENT. By RounpeEtt, Earl of Selborne. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

ANCIENT FACTS & FICTIONS CONCERNING CHURCHES 
AND TITHES. By the same. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Dissent in its Relation to— 

DISSENT IN ITS RELATION TO THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND. By Rev. G. H. CurTEIs. Bampton Lectures for 1871. 
Crown 8yvo. ‘7s. 6d. : 

Holy Communion— ; 

THE COMMUNION SERVICE FROM THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER, with Select Readings from the Writings 
of the Rev. F. D. Maurice. Edited by Bishop COLENSO. 6th 
Edition. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 

BEFORE THE TABLE: An Inquiry, Historical and Theological, 
into the Meaning of the Consecration Rubric in the Communion 
Service of the Church of England. By Very Rey. J. S. Howson, 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

FIRST COMMUNION, with Prayers and Devotions for the newly 
Confirmed. By Rev. Canon MACLEAR. 32mo. 6d. 

A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR CONFIRMATION AND 
FIRST COMMUNION, with Prayers and Devotions. By the 
same. 32mo.: 2s. 

Liturgy — 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CREEDS. By Rev. Canon 
MACLEAR. 18mo, 2s. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 
By the same. 18mo, In the Press. 

A HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By 
Rev. F. Procter. 18th Edition. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER. By Rev. F. PROCTER and Rev. Canon 
MACLEAR. 1I8mo. 2s. 6d. 

TWELVE DISCOURSES ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE LITURGY AND WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. By Very Rev. C, J. VAUGHAN. 4th Edition. 
Feap. 8yo. 6s, 
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JUDGMENT IN THE CASE.OF. READ AND OTHERS v. THE 
LORD BISHOP OF LINCOLN. Nov. 21, 1890. By His 
Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 8vo. Is. 6d. net. 


Devotional Books 


Eastlake (Lady).—FELLOWSHIP: LETTERS ADDRESSED 
TO MY SISTER-MOURNERS. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
IMITATIO CHRISTI, Lisri IV. Printed in Borders after Holbein, 


Diirer, and other old Masters, containing Dances of Death, Acts of 
Mercy, Emblems, etc. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Kingsley (Charles). _OUT OF THE DEEP: WORDS 


FOR THE SORROWFUL. From the writings of CHARLES 
KINGSLEY. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


DAILY THOUGHTS. Selected from the Writings of CHARLES 
KinGsLey. By his Wife. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


FROM DEATH TO LIFE. Fragments of Teaching to a Village 
Congregation. With Letters on the ‘‘ Life after Death.” Edited 
by his Wife. cap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Maclear (Rev. Canon)—A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION 
FOR CONFIRMATION AND FIRST COMMUNION, WITH 
PRAYERS AND DEVOTIONS. 32mo. 2s, 


FIRST COMMUNION, WITH PRAYERS* AND DEVOTIONS 
FOR THE NEWLY CONFIRMED. 32mo. 6s. 

THE ORDER OF CONFIRMATION, WITH PRAYERS AND 
DEVOTIONS. 32mo. 6d. 

THE HOUR OF SORROW; OR, THE OFFICE FOR THE 
BURIAL OF THE DEAD, 32mo. 2s. 

Maurice (Frederick Denison)—_LESSONS OF HOPE, Readings 
from the Works of F. D. Maurice. Selected by Rev. J. Li. 
Davies, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

RAYS OF SUNLIGHT FOR DARK DAYS. With a Preface by 
Very Rev. C. J. VauGHAN, D.D. New Edition. 18mo, 3s. 6d. 

Service (Rev. John).—PRAYERS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Welby-Gregory (The Hon. Lady)—LINKS AND CLUES, 
and Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Westcott (Rt. Rev. B. F., Bishop of Durham).—THOUGHTS 
ON REVELATION AND LIFE. Selections from the Writings 
of Bishop Westcott. Edited by Rev. S. PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Wilbraham (Frances M.)—IN THE SERE AND YELLOW 
LEAF: THOUGHTS AND RECOLLECTIONS FOR OLD 
AND YOUNG. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

WORSHIP (THE) OF GOD, AND FELLOWSHIP AMONG MEN. 
By FREDERICK DENISON Maurice and others, Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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fbistorp of the Christian Church 


Church (Dean).—THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. Twelve 
Years, 1833-45. S8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Cunningham (Rev. John)—THEGROWTH OF THE CHURCH 
IN ITS ORGANISATION AND INSTITUTIONS. 8vo. gs. 

Dale (A. W. W.)—THE SYNOD OF ELVIRA, AND CHRIS- 
TIAN LIFE IN THE FOURTH CENTURY. Cr. 8vo. fos. 6d. 

Hardwick (Archdeacon).—A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. Middle Age. Ed. by Bishop Stusss. Cr. vo. Ios. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING THE 
REFORMATION. Revised by Bishop Stusss. Cr. $vo. ios. 6d. 

Killen (W. D.)—ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF IRE- 
LAND, FROM THE EARLIEST DATE TO THE PRESENT 
TIME. 2vols. 8vo. 25s. 

Simpson (W.)—AN EPITOME OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Vaughan (Very Rev. C. J., Dean of Llandaff)—_THE CHURCH 
OF THE FIRST DAYS. THE CHURCH OF JERUSALEM. THE 
CHURCH OF THE GENTILES. THE CHURCH OF THE WORLD. 
Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 

Ward (W.)— WILLIAM GEORGE WARD AND THE 
OXFORD MOVEMENT. Portrait. 8vo. 14s. 


The Fathers 


THE APOSTOLICAL FATHERS, A Critical Account of their 
Genuine Writings, and of their Doctrines. By Professor JAMES 
DoNALDSON, 2nd Edition, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Works of the Greek and Latin Fathers— 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part I. St. CLEMENT OF Rome. 
Revised Texts, with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and 
Translations. By Bishop LIGHTFOOT. 2 vols. 8yo. 32s. 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part II. St. Icnarius to Sr. PoLy- 
CARP. Revised Texts, with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and 
Translations. By the same. 3 vols. 2nd Edition, Demy 8vo. 48s. 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS, Abridged Edition. With Short 
Introductions, Greek Text, and English Translation. By the 
same, 8vo, [Nearly ready. 

THE EPISTLE OF ST. BARNABAS. A Dissertation, includ- 
ing a Discussion of its Date and Authorship. Together with the 
Greek Text, the Latin Version, and a New English Translation and 
Commentary. By Rev. W. CUNNINGHAM. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

TWO DISSERTATIONS. I. On MONOTENHS @HO® in Scrip- 
ture and Tradition. II, On the ‘‘Constantinopolitan’’ Creed 
and other Eastern Creeds of the Fourth Century. By FENTON 
Joun ANTHONY Hor’, D.D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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bymnology 


Balliol College.—PSALMS AND HYMNS EORs BALLIOL 
COLLEGE. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


Palgrave (Prof. F. T.)—ORIGINAL HYMNS. 3rd Edition. 
18mo. Is. 6d. 


Selborne (Roundell, Earl of} — 

THE BOOK OF PRAISE. From the best English Hymn Writers, 
18mo. 4s. 6d. 

A HYMNAL. Chiefly from Zhe Book of Praise. In various sizes. 
—A. In Royal 32mo, cloth limp. 6d.—B. Small 18mo, larger 
type, cloth limp. 1s.—C. Same Edition, fine paper, cloth. 1s. 6d. 
—An Edition with Music, Selected, Harmonised, and Composed by 
JOHN HULLAH. Square 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Woods (Miss M. A.) HYMNS FOR SCHOOL WORSHIP, 
Compiled by M. A. Woops. 18mo. Is. 6d. 


Sermons, Lectures, Hddresses, and 
Theological Essays 


(See also ‘ Bible,’ ‘ Church of England,’ ‘ Fathers.’) 


Abbot (Francis) — 
SCIENTIFIC THEISM. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
THE WAY OUT OF AGNOSTICISM: or, The Philosophy of 
Free Religion. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Abbott (Rev. E. A.)— 
CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. 8vo. 6s. 
OXFORD SERMONS. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
PHILOMYTHUS. An Antidote against Credulity, A discussion 
of Cardinal Newman’s Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles. Crown 


8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Ainger (Rev. Alfred, Canon of Bristol), —SERMONS PREACHED 
IN THE TEMPLE CHURCH. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 
Baines (Rev. Edward)—SERMONS. With a Preface and 
Memoir, by ALFRED Barry, D.D., late Bishop of Sydney. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

Barry (Rt. Rev. A., Bishop of Sydney).—FIRST WORDS IN 
AUSTRALIA: Sermons, Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Bather (Archdeacon)—-ON SOME MINISTERIAL DUTIES, 
CATECHISING, PREACHING, Etc. Edited, with a Preface, 
by Very Rev. C. J. VAuGHAN, D.D. Fcap, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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Bethune-Baker (J. F.)— : 
THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY ON WAR. §8vo. 5s. 
THE STERNNESS (OF CHRIST’S TEACHING, AND ITs 

RELATION TO THE LAW OF FORGIVENESS. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Binnie (Rev. William)—SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Birks (Thomas Rawson)— 4 

THE DIFFICULTIES OF BELIEF IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE CREATION AND THE FALL, REDEMPTION, AND 
JUDGMENT. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

JUSTIFICATION AND IMPUTED RIGHTEOUSNESS. Being 
a Review of Ten Sermons on the Nature and Effects of Faith, by 
JaMeEs THOMAS O’BRIEN, D.D., late Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and 
Leighlin. Crown 8yo. 6s. 

SUPERNATURAL REVELATION : or, First Principles of Moral 
Theology. 8vo. 8s. 


Brooks (Rev. Phillips)— 
THE CANDLE OF THE LORD, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 


6s. 
SERMONS PREACHED IN ENGLISH CHURCHES. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


TWENTY. SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
TOLERANCE. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Brunton (T. Lauder)—THE BIBLE AND SCIENCE. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Ios. 6d. 
Butler (Archer)— 
SERMONS, DOCTRINAL AND PRACTICAL. 11th Edition. 
8vo. 8s, 
SECOND SERIES OF SERMONS. 8vo. 7s. 
Butler (Rev. George).—_SERMONS PREACHED IN CHEL- 
TENHAM COLLEGE CHAPEL. §8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Calderwood (Rev. Prof.)— 
THE RELATIONS OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION. Crown 
8vo. 55. 
THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Campbell (Dr. John M‘Leod)— 
THE NATURE OF THE ATONEMENT. 6th Ed. Cr, 8vo. 6s. 
REMINISCENCES AND REFLECTIONS. Edited with an 
Introductory Narrative, by his Son, DoNALD CAMPBELL, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THOUGHTS ON REVELATION. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE GIFT OF ETERNAL LIFE. 
Compiled from Sermons preached at Row, in the years 1829-31. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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Canterbury (His Grace Edward White, Archbishop of)— 

BOY-LIFE: its Trial, its Strength, its Fulness. Sundays in 
Wellington College, 1859-73. 4th Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE SEVEN GIFTS. Addressed to the Diocese of Canterbury in 
his Primary Visitation, 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

CHRIST AND HIS TIMES. Addressed to the Diocese of Canter- 
bury in his Second Visitation. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A PASTORAL LETTER TO THE DIOCESE OF CANTER- 
BURY. Written at the request of the Archdeacons and Rural 
Deans. Dec. 1890. 8vo, sewed. 1d. 

Carpenter (Rt. Rev. W. Boyd, Bishop of Winchester)— 

TRUTH IN TALE. Addresses, chiefly to Children. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

THE PERMANENT ELEMENTS OF RELIGION: Bampton 
Lectures, 1887. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Cazenove (J. Gibson),—CONCERNING THE BEING AND 
ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. §8vo. 5s. 

Church (Dean)— 

THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. Twelve Years, 1833-45. 8vo. 
12s, 6d. net. 

HUMAN LIFE AND ITS CONDITIONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

_THE GIFTS OF CIVILISATION, and other Sermons and Lectures. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

DISCIPLINE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER, and other 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

ADVENT SERMONS. 1885. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

CLERGYMAN’S SELF-EXAMINATION CONCERNING THE 
APOSTLES’ CREED. Extra feap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Congreve (Rev. John).—HIGH HOPES AND PLEADINGS 
FOR A REASONABLE FAITH, NOBLER THOUGHTS, 
LARGER CHARITY. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Cooke (Josiah P., Jun..—RELIGION AND CHEMISTRY. 
Crown 8yvo, 7s. 6d. 

Cotton (Bishop).—SERMONS PREACHED TO ENGLISH 
CONGREGATIONS IN INDIA. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Curteis (Rev. G. H.\—THE SCIENTIFIC OBSTACLES TO 

CHRISTIAN BELIEF. The Boyle Lectures, 1884. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 


Davies (Rev. J. Llewelyn)— 

THE GOSPEL AND MODERN LIFE. 2nd Edition, to which is 
added Morality according to the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
Extra feap. 8vo. 6s. 

SOCIAL QUESTIONS FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. and Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

WARNINGS AGAINST SUPERSTITION. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
2s, 6d. : ? 
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Davies (Rev. J. Llewelyn)—continued. 

THE CHRISTIAN CALLING. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

ORDER AND GROWTH AS INVOLVED IN THE SPIRITUAL 
CONSTITUTION OF HUMAN SOCIETY. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

Diggle (Rev. J. W.)—-GODLINESS AND MANLINESS. 
A Miscellany of Brief Papers touching the Relation of Religion to 
Life. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Drummond (Prof. James)—INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF THEOLOGY. Crown 8vo. ‘55s. 

ECCE HOMO. A Survey of the Life and Work of Jesus Christ. 
2oth Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

Ellerton (Rev. John).—THE HOLIEST MANHOOD, AND 
ITS LESSONS FOR BUSY LIVES. Crown $vo. 6s. 
FAITH AND CONDUCT: An Essay on Verifiable Religion. Crown 

8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Farrar (Ven. F. W., Archdeacon of Westminster)— 

MERCY AND JUDGMENT. A few last words on Christian Eschat- 
ology. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

THE FALL OF MAN, and other Sermons. 5th Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

SEEKERS AFTER GOD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE SILENCE AND VOICES OF GOD. University and other 
Sermons. 7th Edition. Crown 8yvo. 6s. 

IN THE DAYS OF THY YOUTH. Sermons on Practical Subjects, 
preached at Marlborough College. oth Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

ETERNAL HOPE. Five Sermons, preached in Westminster Abbey. 
28th Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

EPHPHATHA: or, The Amelioration of the World. Sermons 
preached at Westminster Abbey. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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